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Dot Monb.'The Anecuoni Pnsi 

Afghan guerrillas sorting through supplies abandoned by govern- 
ment and Soviet forces in garrisons along the Pakistan border. 

War, to Afghanistan, 

Is Past, Present, Future 


By Steven R. Weisman 

New York Times Service 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Near a 
row of carts piled with onions, rhu- 
barb and peppers from the Afghan 
countrysde, two friends were con- 
versing in a crowded downtown ba- 
zaar about the uncertain future. 

“We’re not in a very happy posi- 
tion. are we?” the first man asked. 
“Once the Russians go, life wBl be 
very hard." . 

His friend nodded, adding that 
he Bad little love for either the 
Kabul government or the guerril- 
las. “These fighters who say (hey 
are great Moslems are murderers,” 
he said. “But the Communists are 
no better. We’re tired of war, but 
war is our past, our present and our 
future.” 

This is a time for cynicism. 
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Freight Ferry 
Afire OS Dover 

LONDON (AP) — Fire 
broke out cm board a Sealink 
freight ferry in the English 
Channel . on Monday night, 
and two people were reported 
missing, the Dover coast guard 
said. 

The British Broadcasting 
Corp. said the ferry had 75 
people on board and was off 
the coast of southern England 
about 28 utiles (45 kilometers) 
east of Ramsgate. 

Ramsgate and Dover life- 
boats were launched and a 
Royal Air Force helicopter 
sent to the area, the radio said. 
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nerves, anguished speculation and 
helplessness in Afghanistan, and 
espixialy in its capital city. Every- 
one seems to agree that a violent 
new chapter is about to open, but 
nobody knows how long it will Iasi 
or wbo will triumph. 

The guerrilla claims of gains on 
the ground, issued in Pakistan, are 
quickly denied in Kabul by the 
government. 

The city is festooned with post- 
ers and patriotic slogans, bidding 
farewell to tbe-esiimated. ) 15,000 
Soviet soldiers who poured in eight 
and a half years ago to rescue the 
Kabul government. “May the hero- 
ic memory of the gallant Soviet 
soldiers live forever,” proclaimed 
one poster. 

The mood, however, is more 
fearfuL Since the beginning of this 
month, three guerrilla rocket at- 
tacks have killed more than 40 peo- 
ple. some of them in ihe enclaves 
for diplomats and government offi- 
cials. 


A favorite game of residents is to 

guess whether the rocket fire is in- 
coming or outgoing. Diplomats gills," a Western diplomat in Islam- 


Rebels Plan 
Siege of 
Jalalabad 


By John Kifner 

New York Twin Service 

PESHAWAR, Pakistan — 
Weakened by Soviet troop with- 
drawals, Afghan military garrisons 
along the border with Pakistan are 
crumbling in the face of assaults by 
heavily armed guerrillas, according 
to Afghan rebel officials and West- 
ern diplomats. 

Three major fortresses along Af- 
ghanistan's eastern border — Jadji, 
Chamkani and Barikot — have fall- 
en to the guerrillas, or mujahidin, 
along with at least half a dozen 
lesser outposts, according (o the 
rebels. 

Leaders of the seven main guer- 
rilla groups based in Peshawar are 
meeting to plan a siege of Jalala- 
bad, which remains heavily de- 
fended. Jalalabad is the major city 
on the highway leading to the capi- 
tal Kabul. The fall of any major 
city would be crucial to the morale 
of government troops and tribal 
leaders still supporting Kabul. 

“We’re surprised', we expected to 
take many casualties attacking 
these bases.” said Sardar Roshan. 
an official of the grouping of the 
seven officially recognized Islamic 
parties usually referred to as the 
alliance. 

Departing Soviet troops have 
planted vast numbers of anti-per- 
sonnel mines — estimates run as 
high as 5 million — not only in 
positions around the garrisons but 
along roadsides, on pastures and in 
houses. “There wiQ be people being 
blown up for the next 20 years.” a 
Western official said. 

A Western diplomat stationed in 
Islamabad, the capital of Pakistan, 
predicted that the mujahidin would 
keep hitting at the weak outposts 
rather than making frontal assaults 
on places tike Jalalabad. 

“They are taking outposts and 
gobbling up territory in Ihe eastern 
provinces," the diplomat said, “la 
Gardez, the Soviets will pull out 
soon. In Ghazni, they’ve started to 
evacuate the posL Qalat is under 
siege. There is really heavy fighting 
in Kandahar; thqy’re hammering it he sai 
with rockets -anC heavy mofiart- goage 
Parts of the city are turned into 
rubble. Kunduz Province in the 
north could go soon.” 

The Afghan guerrillas are 
buoyed by an enormous resupply 
of US. weapons, including Stinger 
anti-aircraft missiles, according lo 
Western officials and the rebels. 

Many of these weapons, in pan 
sent to replace supplies lost in an 
ammunition dump explosion near 
Islamabad in April, are being 
stockpiled inside Afghanistan, offi- 
cials said. 

“They’re really sniffed lo Ihe 
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Obrar Be in Thr AMjaalod Pic* 

NEW ROLE —John McEnroe, a first-round winner Monday at the French Open, has become a owd-pleasiitg underdog. Page 19. 


'There’s Glasnost,’ Sighs a 'Parasite’ 


claim lo be able to tell which is 
which from years of practice, and 
they say the rocket fire this month 
has been the worst since the war 
began. 

One rocket landed the other day 
at the modernistic Micro Rayon 

See MOOD, Page 6 


a bad said of the arms now available 
to tbe mujahidin. 

Til tell you how many weapons 
there are," commented another 
Western official. "There’s one 
small party in the alliance that’s 
always complaining they don’t get 

See AFGHAN, Page 6 


By David Remnick 

H'asAingrnM Past Service 

MOSCOW — Sergei I. Grigor- 
yants. editor of the unauthorized 
journal Glasnost, spent last week in 
jail. The police confiscated his 
computer, his printer, his furniture 
and his manuscripts. 

On Sunday, back in his apart- 
ment at the edge of Moscow, Mr. 
Grigoryants looked over the prim- 
ed text of The Washington Post's 
interview of Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
which was printed Sunday. The So- 
viet leader harshly criticized him by 
name. He sighed, 

“Let’s see what he’s got to say." 
he said, reading the Russian-lan- 
versiott of the text published- 
m the Soviet press. 

A pained expression crossed his 
face as he saw that Mr. Gorbachev 
had called him a “parasite" funded 
by the West, “an alien phenome- 
non in our society sponging on the 
democratic process." 

“I understand why he did it,” he 
said, “but l still think it’s disgust- 
ing. 

“There are two very sad aspects 
to this," be said, one of them being 
what he saw as tbe domestic politi- 
cal purpose of the Soviet leader's 
remarks. 

Mr. Grigoiyams said that Mr. 
Gorbachev was linking himself 
with “illegal, lawless” acts against 
the journal Glasnost by the security 
police. 

“Look." be said. “There was an 
arrest There was no lawyer, no 
search warrant and no justice. In a 
practical sense. Gorbachev is de- 


claring his solidarity with the worst 
forces in our society." 

“From a foreign policy view,” 
the dissident continual, “we bad 
assumed that Gorbachev would 
have made sure that before his, 
meeting with President Reagan, his 
approach would be constructive. 

“From what Gorbachev is saying 
1 gather that if there is going to be 
no agreement on nuclear arms, 
then he's gone to plan No. 2. And 
in that plan he’s preparing for a 
party conference, and he can't risk 


provoking tbe army, the KGB and 
the conservatives.”’ 

Throughout his interview with 
executives and editors of The 
Washington Post and Newsweek, 
Mr. Gorbachev emphasized the es- 
sential role of a critical press, open 
debate and a critical review of his- 
tory in his policies of perestroika, or 
restructuring of society, and of 
glasnost, or openness. 

When asked near the end of the 
interview about reconciling such 
policies with the treatment of Mr. 
Grigoryants and also of Paruir Ari- 


fcyan. who is in jail for political 
activity. Mr. Gorbachev stiffened. 

“Interesting question ” he said. 
“I will give a short answer.” and 
then proceeded to give one of his 
longest, most contentious and even 
disdainful answers of the W- min- 
ute session. 

“The roost interesting thing that 
perestroika has demonstrated is 
that our people, while being firmly 
in favor of the renewal of society, 
and of change, have firmly ex- 

See DISSENT, Page 6 


U.S. Is Said to Fail Minorities 


By Barbara Vobejda 

Washington Pint Serv ice 
WASHINGTON — A panel of 
political, business and education 
leaders issued a bleak assessment 
on Monday of the status or minor- 
ities in tbe United States. 

It warned that “America is mov- 
ing backward” in efforts to achieve 
equality for blacks, Hispauics and 
American Indians. 

“In education, employment, in- 
come. health, longevity and other 
baric measures of individual and 
social well-being, gaps persist — 
and in some cases are widening — 
between members of minority 
groups and the majority popula- 
tion,” the report said. 

The commission, whose honor- 
ary chairmen were two former pres- 
idents. Jimmy Carter and Gerald 
R_ Ford, recommended several 
strategies. 


These included renewed efforts 
to recruit minority students into 
higher education, “a new vision” of 
affirmative action and expanded 
leadership within the minority 
community. 

The Commission on Minority 
Participation in Education and 
American Life issued its report at a 
news conference. The commission 
is sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States. 

The panel beaded by the presi- 
dent of Cornell University. Frank 
H.T. Rhodes, suggested as a goal 
that the United States achieve 
equality of life for its minorities 
within 20 years. 

While similar messages have 
been issued in the past, commission 
members said theirs was the first to 
reflect a heightened, bipartisan 
concern about the problem and 


marked tbe beginning of a program 
by ihe sponsoring organizations to 
close the gap between the minority 
and majority populations. 

“We’re in this for the long haul.” 
said the president of the American 
Council on Education. Robert H. 
AtwelL He stressed that educators 
“will be involved in this issue for 
the rest of our professional lives." 

The commission pointed to rapid 
growth among minorities: By ibe 
year 2000. a third of the nation’s 
school-age children will be minor- 
ities, and the proportion will grow 
to 29 percent by 2020. 

Minority workers will account 
for a third of the net additions to 
the labor force between 1985 and 
2000 . 

While the report noted signifi- 
cant progress among minorities in 

See EQUAL, Page 6 
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A worker paints the tower of a church in Zagorsk, the Russian Orthodox center north of Moscow, 
preparing for a possible visit by President Reagan's wife, Nancy, during the summit meeting. 


Official Nazi-Era Painting: Is It Kunst, Kitsch or Just Junk? 
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By Serge Schmemann 

New York Times Service 

MUNICH — / * re P a * Bl * n 6 s t * m ODCe decorated 
the offices of Nazi officials (a) works of art, (b> 
historical documents or (cl symbols of darkness? 

For most of tbe 600 or so such canvas® neatly 
ranged in a locked room on the third floor of 
Munich's main customs office, the first option 
seemed the least viable. 

“Artistic merit?" Arnold Fester, the Finance Min- 
istry official charged with storing the paintings, 
mused as he paused to glance dubiously at a large 
canvas tided “The Building of the Auiobahn, by 
Carl Protzen. “Museum directors say no, this is not 
good art. But maybe il does have histone value. 

If it does, according to a grown* chorus of West 
Germans, then maybe the time has come to lift an 
unofficial quarantine and let the pubhc see for itself 
what it was the Nazis held up as teamjfid art 
against the modem art denounced by Hitler as 
“degenerate" and brutally supposed. 

Tb e huge canvases, most still in tbnr ornate gilded 
frames intiie spotless customs chamber, betray little 


that seems capable of fueling debate. There are no 
swastikas or deified Hitlers here — “inflammatory" 
pal tiling s of that sort were confiscated by the Ameri- 
cans after the war and are probably still in the 
United States. 

These are works that were once hung on the walls 
of Nazi bureaucrats, and their tastes, like those of 
their Stalinist counterparts to the East, generally 
tended toward the “socialist realism” school of gold- 
en sheaves of wheal, unblemished nudes and land- 
scapes like the one depicting "The Mannesmann 
Factory in Huckingen.” 

Harmless and even quaint as most of it seems, the 
collection in Munich is part of a large hoard of 
artworks — stored around West Germany and 
known coBectivdy as “Nazi art" — that has come to 
pose an increasingly divisive and embarrassing prob- 
lem for the West German government. 

Two years ago. the West German holdings were 
greatly expanded by the return of more than 6,000 
“military paintings" from the llniied Stales. These 
are now being studied and catalogued behind locked 


doors at the Bavarian Army Museum in lngolstadt, 
north of Munich. 

The dilemma posed by this collection is in a way 
part of the greater problem that perpetually con- 
fronts the leaders of West Germany: How should 
they present the country’s terrible recent history? In 
this case, what should the state do with w'orks 
commissioned or promoted by a regime that crushed 
all an not to its liking, including most modern art 
and everything by or about Jews, jn favor of a “Blut 
and Boden," or “Blood and Soil,” esthetic reflecting 
the “master race" and militarist doctrines of Na- 
zism? 

To exhibit the legacy is to risk charges of promot- 
ing Nazi propagandists and collaborators and of 
encouraging whatever pockets of fascist infection 
still linger- But to continue hiding the paintings is (o 
risk charges of suppressing the historical record and 
of paiemalisticauv doubting the maturity of the 
West German public. 

The issue surfaced loudly two years ago when 
Peter Ludwig, a millionaire chocolate manufacturer 
from Aachen and a prominent pairon of modern art. 


acknowledged that he had commissioned one or the 
most prolific sculptors of the Third Reich. Arno 
Brecker, now 87, to do busts of himself and his wife. 

Mr. Ludwig, for whom the new Ludwig Museum 
of Modern Art in Cologne is named, argued that it 
was time to stop trying to hide 12 years of German 
history and pretending that pictorial art just stopped 
once the Naas came to power in 1933. Trying to 
quarantine artists, he said, is in effect aping what the 
Nazis tried to do. 

The reaction was furious. Opponents led by Klaus 
Stack, a graphic artist and lawyer, retorted that Nazi 
painters were not artists but “traitors to art," ideo- 
logical accomplices to the terrible crimes of Nazism 
who had no place in public museums. 

More recently, however. Mr. Ludwig's argument 
has been taken up by (he Green Pariy of leftisi 
environmentalists, who have given notice that they 
intend to open a debate in the Bundestag on dea li ng 
with Germany’s troublesome cultural legacy. 

“In cultural areas, as in others, there can be no 

See NAZI, Page 6 


Reformist 
Aid Urged 
In Russia 

Key Intellectuals 
Call for f Front 9 
To Rally Support 

By Bill Keller 

V.H VitA r,n,o Srnin - 

MOSCOW — A key adviser to 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader, culled Monday for the cre- 
ation of a "popular front" that 
would be an alternative to the 
Communist Party to promote Mr. 
Gorbachev's reforms. 

Tatyana 1. Zaslavskaya, a sociol- 
ogist who is regarded as a principal 
consultant to the Soviet leader on 
economic and social problems, said 
at a news conference that the orga- 
nization would not be an opposi- 
tion political party, but a non- 
Communist alliance of unofficial 
groups and individuals to promote 
changes in society. 

Although Mrs.! Zaslavskaya did 
not specify what powers this alter- 
native political force would have, 
she appeared to be embracing a far- 
reaching proposal that has begun 
circulating among leading academ- 
ic figures. 

That proposal envisions an alter- 
native front that would perform 
some of the functions of a political 
party, including nominating candi- 
dates for office, proposing legisla- 
tion and offering issues for national 
referendum. 

The idea has caused great excite- 
ment among unofficial political ac- 
tivists. who have been alternately 
tolerated and harassed by Soviet 
authorities. 

Some leaders of informal politi- 
cal dubs believe a popular front 
could be the first halting step to- 
ward a multiparty system, while 
others fear it could be the govern- 
ment’s way of co-opting indepen- 
dent political activities. 

Mrs. Zaslavskaya, who has qui- 
etly encouraged the growth of inde- 
pendent political clubs, is the most 
influential figure to publicly en- 
dorse the formation of a nation- 
wide alternative political force. 

■ Program k Endorsed 

The proposal by Mrs. Zaslavs- 
kaya was backed by a political ana- 
lyst and commentator. Fyodor 
Burlatsky. Reuters reported from 
Moscow. 

Mr. Burlatsky said the Commu- 
nist Party would relinquish many 
of its powers to other bodies. 

Mrs. Zaslavskaya elaborated 
that the Communist Party, “with 
its established structure and its bu- 
reaucratic nature, its apparatus, 
could well be supplemented by 
some new social formation like a 
popular front or union" for the 
promotion of perestroika. 

Perestroika is the Russian term 
for Mr. Gorbachev’s drive for a 
radical transformation of Soviet so- 
ciety and economy. 

Botii Mr. Burlatsky and Mrs. 
Zaslavskaya rejected the idea of 
creating an opposition party. Mr. 
Buriatsky described a bid by some 
dissidents to do so as reflecting "an 
infantile disease of pluralism." 

Pluralism in the Soviet context 
he said, had to develop “on a com- 
mon basis of socialism and Marx- 
ism." He said it should incorporate 
“a pluralism of opinions, of alter- 
native ideas” and bring a redistri- 
bution of power within the system. 

Mrs. Zaslavskaya and Mr. Bur- 
latsky. two of the most prominent 
among a number of intellectuals 
who feed ideas into Mr. Gorba- 

See REFORM, Page 6 

Hungarians 
Elated Over 
Party Sweep 

By Henry Kamm 

,Vrn Ymt Tilth's Service 

BUDAPEST — Politically active 
Hungarians, supporters and critics 
of the govern men L welcomed on 
Monday the removal from the 
Communist Party leadership of 
Janos Kadar but expressed open 
elation over the sweeping character 
of what some culled a “houseclean- 
ing." 

At the conclusion of a three-day 
extraordinary national party con- 
ference, the first in 31 years. Prime 
Minister Karoly Grosz was named 
secretary general, and Mr. Kadar. 
wbo had beaded the party since 
1956. was deposed to an honorary, 
especially created position of party 
president. 

The fail of Mr. Kadar, who wifl 
be 76 next week, was expected be- 
cause of his age, the Hungarians 
said, but the wave of ousters that 
accompanied it might be an indica- 
tion of real liberalization to come. 

Officials well briefed on party 
matters said that while the change 
at the top bad been known lo insid- 
ers since it had been decided upon 
at a Politburo meeting on May 16. 
the sweep that passed through the 
entire upper party ranks had gone 
far beyond the planned changes. 

In addition lo Mr. Kadar, seven 

See GROSZ, Page 6 






Two Years After the Chernobyl Disaster, Kiev Is Still Tearful 


WORLD 


By Felicity Barringer 

New York Times Service 

KIEV, U.SJS-R. — Judging by Kiev’s buttle and 
the vigorous chestnut flowers that spiral upward 
from its trademark trees, the dty is flourishing two 
years after the disaster at the Chernobyl nuclear 
power plant drove away its children and its peace of 
mind. 


But that is only part of the contradictory realities 
of this Ukrainian capital Its children came back IS 
weeks later, but its peace of mind has never returned. 

A lingering fear of radiation persists. Couples 
question whether they should have children. People 
ascribe all manner of minor illness to radiation 
exposure. Medical officials dismiss the fears as “ra- 
diophobia," but to the population, Chernobyl is a 
psychic sore that will not hati- 

Tor some reason, it's worse now than it was a 
year ago,” said Yuri Shcberbak, a Ukrainian author 
who wrote a documentary report on the tragedy a 
year ago. “A lot of people are upset about the long- 
term consequences” 

There was a demonstration against nuclear power 
on April 26, the second anniversary of the accident. 
According to participants, the 50 demonstrators 
were arrested as soon as they unfurled their banners. 
Most were released within hours, but the organizer. 
Oils Shevchenko, spent 15 days in jafl. 

The concern about radiation is not confined to 
Kiev. In Lvov, 325 miles (526 kilometers) to the west, 
unexpected school dosings are attributed by parents 
to elevated radiation levels. 


In the Belorussian areas of Gomel and Mogilev, 
teachers and doctors are moving out — sometimes to 
polluted areas whose potential health risks exceed 
those of radiation, according to Dr. Viktor A. Knizh- 
nifcov, bead of the Roentgen Safety Laboratory at 
the Soviet Ministry of Public Health's Institute of 
Biophysics. 

Attempts to allay fears are evident in the press. 
Pravda Ukrainy. a Kiev newspaper, recently began 
issuing what it said would be weekly reports on 
radiation levels in Kiev, Zhitomir and Chernigov. 

The Ukrainian health minister, Anatoly Y. Ro- 
manenko, gave a long interview in the newspaper 
Vecfaemy Kiev dismissing a variety of rumors about 
radiation-related dangers. But be advised residents 
not to go strolling in the woods north of Kiev, near 
the 18-mile zone from which 135,000 people were 
evacuated two years ago. 

But reassurances fail to quiet the concern, and 
suspicion festers along with the fear. One thing after 
another keeps reminding people why they might be 
afraid. 

The death of Valery Legasov, deputy director of 
the Moscow Institute of Physics ana one of the first 
science officials who flew down to lead die fight to 
contain the reactor, was such an event 

HU death was announced on television on April 
27. Four Politburo members signed his obituary, and 
bis grave at Novodcvichy Cemetery was decked with 
ribbons saying, “Chernobyl thmiVs you.” But the 
cause of bis death remained unmentioned. Rumors 
that Mr. Legasov, 51, had contracted cancer were 
rife. 


On Friday, the Communist Party newspaper 
Pravda confirmed to the Soviet people what had 
been confirmed for foreign journalists in Kiev a 
week before: Mr. Legasov had committed suicide; 

The paper then printed an unusual posthumous 
ankle in which Mr. Legasov criticized what he 
called the complacent attitude of Soviet scientists 
and engineers toward nuclear power. 

He wrote: “One director of a station said straight 
out: ‘What is there to worry about? An atomic 
reactor is just a samovar, it's a lot simpler than a 
steam-powered station, we've got experienced per- 
sonnel. Nothing’s going to happen.’ ” 

Among Soviet scientists and engineers who are 
confident of their training and management, he said, 
“worry about increased dangers of an atomic station 
seemed a contrived question." 

Officials at Chernobyl have discounted sugges- 
tions that Mr. Legasov's deaih was related to the 
accident. An acquaintance of Mr. Legasov was skep- 
tical of the denials, saying: “If it had no connection 
to Chernobyl, why didn't he hang hims elf on the 
anniversary of vour independence dav? He did it on 
April 27." 

The doctors, in their turn, have decided that the 
pervasive concern is a form of psychoneurological 
illness they call radiophobia, and they imply that 
local journalists are to blame for spreading it 

“The syndrome was known before,” said Dr. Leo- 
nid A. Ilyin, bead of the Institute of Biophysics, who 
added that one “manifestation of radiophobia is the 
complete rejection of atomic power generation and a 
lack of understanding of the situation in the world 


today when there is no alternative” to nudear power. 

Dr. Dyin spoke at a news conference closing an 
unusual three-day conference that brought together 


l .S. Envoy Back in Panama for Talls. 



mixture of openness ana toucmnessuiainasHuuw.' ^ — r: — — r . _. 

St^tiieWSing of information on Chernobyl secretary of state, returned to Panama amid uncstam ty abom Reagan 

sin ceSoriet^enti^ delivered a m^tor^jort cm tbe‘ admmistrauon strategy mdealmg withGeneral Nonegi .... ; 

accident in August; 1986. 


This ™ nx» evidtai * a ™f« Li thuanians Hold Protest in Vilnius 


ence, when Soviet doctors, dearly 

attention the Soviet press was giving an Amaican MOSCOW ( AP)— A „ , . _ 

doctor, Robert P. Gale, and Ms predictions of in- in g s and sta ged a demonstration in VflnibsL the capital to commemorate 
creased cancer deaths, tastily criticized the doctor, a deportations of their countrymen 40 years ago, dissidents and official. 
bone-marrow transplant specialist from the UCLA media reported Monday. 

Medical Center who helped treat some Chernobyl Tass, the official news agency; Said about 300 persons gathered on a - 
victims. central square to shout anti-Soviet slogans. Tim agency sad noqne was 

Dr. Gale's cancer death predictions, they indicat- A^ain^ m Sunday’s protest, although though some peopte “violated -j; 
ed, contributed to “radiopbobia.” public order.” Tass described the protesters as “extremist dements, who/ ' 




n 






At issue was Dr. Gale's predictions, in a recent do not Kke the processes of democratization and renovation of society - 
issue of Pravda, that over the next 50 years there which are under way in the U.S.SJL” • - j; 


would be about 30,000 cancer cases directly attribut- Telephone calls to Vilnius did hot go through, so thcrewas no we 
able to the Chernobyl accident, half in the Soviet ^ information directly. But one Moscow-based dissident, Va 

TV 1 J L.lf 1 V- — - S* - * tArt — _ . _ d rnm ■ - M .1 — .1 . 




Syria Is Said to Reject 
Iranian Plan for Beirut 


77ie Associated Press 


BEIRUT — Fighting between 
Shiite Moslem militias raged Mon- 
day, amid reports that Syria has 
rejected an Ir anian proposal for a 
joint military force to halt the 18- 
day-old battle of their proxies- 

Beirut's two leading dailies, the 
independent An-Nanar and the 
leftist As-Safir, said Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ali Hammoud, Syria’s military 
intelligence chief in West Beirut, 
and senior officials of the Syrian- 
backed Shiite Antal militia said the 
Iranian proposal was “out of the 
question.” 

The police said Amal and the 
Iranian-backed Hezbollah, or Par- 
ty of God. battled with mortars and 


Turkish Cypriots 
Establish a New 
Regime inNorth 


Reuters 


NICOSIA — The prime minister 
of the breakaway state of north 
Cyprus formed a new government 
on Monday and pledged to pro- 
mote integration with Turkey. 

The cabinet is Dervis Eroglu's 
third since the last elections in 1985 
in the northern part of the divided 
island, which declared itself a re- 
public in 1983. it is recognized only 
by Turkey. 

The changes, involving the re- 
placement of two ministers and the 
swap of one portfolio, were ap- 
proved Monday by President Rauf 
Denktash. 

The previous government re- 
signed April 27 after a leadership 
struggle with its former coalition 
partners, the New Birth Party. 

Mr. Eroglu told reporters the 
changes would not significantly al- 
ter his National Unity Party’s poli- 
cies and said integration policies 
would go on. “It is only natural 
that the principle will be included 
in the government program,” he 
said. 


rockets through the night, killing 
Bvepersons and wounding 46. 

Thai raised the casualty toll 
since -fighting erupted May 6 to 
more than 270 killed and more than 
900 wounded. 

The two factions are fighting for 
control of the alleyways and ce- 
ment-block shanties where most of 
the 18 foreign hostages held by 
Lebanese extremists are believed to 
be prisoners. 

An-Nahar and As-Safir said the 
proposal to a joint military force 
to be deployed in the southern 
slums was pnt forward by an Irani- 
an envoy, the deputy foreign minis- 
ter. H ossein Shdkholeslam, at an 
overnight meeting with General 
Hammoud and Amal officials. 

Hezbollah representatives also 
attended the six-hour meeting at a 
seaside hotel in West Beirut as 
members of a resurrected four-par- 
ty commiss ion formed to negotiate 
an end to the bloodshed. 

The dailies said General Haro- 
moud and Amal insisted that the 
Syrian Army take exclusive charge 
of security in south Beirut. 

An-Nahar said Iran's envoy de- 



Union and half elsewhere. He also predicted 100 Senderov said he teamed from phone contacts withthc region that a .• 
new leukemia cases linked to Chernobyl • demonstration occurred. - 

Although his estimate is considerably lower than 

those of some other scientists, whose predictions of * ' • o • » 1 : ' 

excess cancer cases run op to the hundreds of thou- Italy BlSOODS Want Oil Anlt-SflltlltlSIIl ‘ 
sands or even one million, it seemed galling to Soviet J Jr , - * ' • . 

doctors, who adamantly refuse to admit an increased ROME (NYT) — A committee of Italian bishops Monday ex pres sed ' , 
cancer risk. concern over a recent upsurge of anti^emitic Violence here* warning ; 

Italian Roman Catholics, not to hold die Jewish people responsible for ; 

Israeli gov ernm ent policies towards the Pal es ti nian uprising. . * • . 

The statement by the bishops followed allegations by. Italian- Jewish -• 
leaders that church publications were fanning antisemitism with biased ’ 
reporting on the Middle-East. . 

The bishops voiced their ^ave concern that the “ongoing tensions • 
between Palestinians and Israelis” continues to generate “the risk of .[ 
deformation in information and consequently emotional reactions which, , 
in the extremist fringe, can explode in violence.” ? 
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Slayer Kills Self in Italian Prison 


VICENZA, Italy (AP) —Roberto Succo, accused oTlriBing six persons.’ . 
in France, was found dead in bis prison ceD Monday in an apparent ■ 
suicide, a police official said. .. 

The police said Mr. Succo’s head was covered with. a plastic bag when- . 
his body was discovered in the ceil early in lhe jenormng. He said it 
appeared he had died a few hours before the discovery. i 

Last wedc, an Italian judge had declared Mr. Succo mentally incqjable "• 
of understanding or partxopatmg in his defense. The judge referred to- ( - 
psydiqlogists who had detominedhto robe schiz^hrenKand a danger 
to sodety. Three of the six murder victims in France were po&cmen. /•- 


Turkish Official in Athens for Talks 


ATHENS (API — The Turkish foreign minister. Mesm Yibmaz,-anived 
Monday for talks on Greek-Turidsh disputes that last year brought (he 
two North Atlantic Treaty Organization allies dose to war. 

Shortly before his arrival a leftist Grade terrorist group claimed a 
series of eariy-monung bomb attacks against cars owned by Turkish 
diplomats serving in Athens. 

With security tight, Mr. YUmaz was greeted at the airport by his Greek 
counterpart, Karolos Papoufias, and that departed to a seaside hotel 
where the discussions will take place on Tuesday. . 
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clared two conditions to approv- Palestinian students crowding to purchase refreshments from a vendor after the reopenins of schools in Fast Jerusalem on Smidav 
.no. a Syrian military intervention 1 6 


mg 

in the slums: 


• Resolving the problem of the 
hostages, who include nine Ameri- 
cans, “in a way that serves the ob- 
jective for which they were kid- 
napped.'' He did not elaborate but 
said it was a “vital issue for Iran." 

• Guaranteeing Hezbollah 
would be free to continue political 
activities in the slums after the Syr- 
ian deployment 

The two newspapers said the dif- 
ferences probably would delay the 
entry of Syrian troops into the 
slums while further contacts were 
made between President Hafez al- 
Assad of Syrian and President Ali 
Khamenei of Iran. 

Syria has had about 7,00 troops, 
100 tanks and 400 armored vehicles 
poised around the slums since Hez- 
bollah seized control of 90 percent 
of the urban battleground. 


A wad, in Deportation Hearing, Vows to Return 


By Joel Brinkley 

New York Times Service 

JERUSALEM — Mubarak 
A wad, the Palestinian- American 
advocate of nonviolence, had his 
day in an Israeli court Monday and 
vowed that if the government suc- 
ceeded in deporting him, he would 
convert to Judaism and move back 
to Israel under the law of return. 

Mr. Awad is appealing a depor- 
tation order, and Israel’s Supreme 
Court heard arguments from the 
prosecution and defense. The jus- 
tices deferred a ruling for at least 
several days. 

Also on Monday, the West 
Bank's military government par- 
tially reopened' the schools, allow- 


Iran Warships Hold Exercises in Gulf 

MANAMA, Bahrain (AP) — A large Iranian warship, two frigates and 
a landing craft were sighted on Monday in the Strait of Hormuz, Gulf- ■ 
based shipping executives said. Iran saidit is conducting naval maneu- 
vers in the area. 

The drippers said the vessels could not be identified as to type or 
number, but it appeared that, the largest was a warship of a type that has . 
not been active m the Gulf for more than a year. There are three such 
vessels in Iran's navy, all built during World War II and since upgraded ;• 
with missiles and radar. 

Iran announced that the 50 ships participating in ' the maneuvers . 


ing almost 200,000 elementary 
school children to return to classes. 
About 90 percent of the students 
showed up, authorities said. 

Schools have been closed for al- 
most four months. The Israelis shut 
them after saying students and 
some teachers had been conspiring 
to continue the insurgency. 

Brigadier General Shake Erez, 
head of the military government on 
the occupied West Bank, told the 
army radio that the army had ex- 
amined the school system and, he 
said, “teachers who were connected 
with the rioting are not teachers 
anymore." 

When the Palestinians returned 
to some schools Monday, they 


found that classrooms had been 
vandalized. Furniture was smashed 
and graffiti was scrawled across the 
walls. 

In many towns, the array took 
over the schools and used the build- 
ings for their headquarters. Al- 
though not admitting responsibil- 
ity, the army did release a 
statement saying it would pay for 
any repairs. 

The Israeli government original- 
ly asserted that Mr. Awad has been 
one of the behind-the-scenes lead- 
ers of the six-month Palestinian up- 
rising, charging that he had helped 
prepare one or more of the leaflets 
issued by the uprising's under- 
ground leadership. 


The charges have been widely 
disputed, and the UJS. government 
has vigorously argued against the 
deportation order. 


ales and personnel carriers.' 


Colombia Peasants March in Protests 


On Monday Israel said that Mr. 
Awad has no right to stay in Jerusa- 
lem, where he was bora, because 
his visa has expired He has no 
valid visa because Israel would not 
give him one. 


Mr. A wad's attorneys argue that 
because he was bora in Jerusalem 
before the stale of Israel was 
formed. Israel has no right to de- 
port him. The attorneys also say the 
ruling in ibis case could be an im- 
portant precedent for all the Arab 
residents of East Jerusalem. 


BOGOTA (AP) — An estimated 80,000 peasants marched in a half 
dozen Colombian cities Monday to demand land, the nationalization of ' 
foreign oil companies and an end to what they call the army’s “dirty war” 
against them. - 

The mflitary said leftist guerrillas had organized the protests. There 
have been 20 peasant marches in Colombia in the past year. This is the 
first time that the protests have centered on the 30 foreign oil companies 
inColombia. • 

The marches were held in the northern cities of Barranquilla, Cartage- 
na, Santa Marla and Valtedupar, in Bucaramanga in eastern Colombia 
and Barrancabennqa in the center. .... 










Managua Extends Truce for a Month 


Seoul Students Shift Focus of Protests Toward Reunification 


By Peter Maass 

Washington Peat Service 

SEOUL — When 24-year-old 
Cho Sung Man jumped off a four- 
story building in a protest suicide 
last week, he left behind a political 
testament that symbolized a chang- 
ing tide of student sentiment in 
South Korea. Rather than focusing 
on toe traditional protest theme of 
ending “military dictatorship,” be 
uxged the reunification of the two 
Koreas and denounced the United 
States. 


out by a radical minority within the 
left-leaning student movement, 
which itself is on the fringe of 
South Korean politics. But at a 
funeral march Thursday to Mr. 
Cbo, more than 10,000 people. 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


The suicide did more than 
heighten emotions during a week of 
demonstrations in which students 
attacked the U.S. Embassy. His fi- 
nal statement marked a new con- 
vergence in South Korea of two 
volatile student protest thanes: re- 
unification and anti-Americanism. 
Until now, those issues were largely 
separate and, more importantly, 
subordinated to the fight for de- 
mocracy. 

Last week’s violence was carried 


mostly students, chanted slogans 
that blamed the United States for 
the division of Korea. The protest 
showed that the core radical groups 
are apparently gaining support, 
.specialists said. 

On Monday, students chanting 
anti-American slogans hurled fire- 
bombs at a U.S. cultural center in 
Kwangju, witnesses said. About 
100 students outside the building in 
the southwestern city threw dozens 
of gasoline bombs before being 
tear-gassed by riot police. Several 
of the firebombs fell into the com- 
pound of the U.S. Information Ser- 
vice but caused no damage, wit- 
nesses said. 

It is not dear how much support 


the students will win, although it is 
hard to imagine the largely conser- 
vative South Korean population 
backing such radical demands as 
the withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
the country. However, many politi- 
cal specialists, mindful that stu- 
dents are oFten the bellwether of 
change in South Korea, believe the 
agitation is important because it 
comes amid a surprising new de- 
bate in the mainstream over the 
government’s reunification policy 
with North Korea. 


The debate, which has developed 
since President Roh Tae Woo was 
inaugurated in February, is surpris- 
ing because his predecessor, Chun 
Doo Hwan, quashed public discus- 
sion of reunification, often impris- 
oning those who challenged his 
government on the issue. But now 
opposition political parties, schol- 
ars and tite press are openly talking 
about steps to renew direct dia- 
logue with Pyongyang. 

Mr. Roh, who pledged as part of 


his political reforms to encourage 
public discussion of reunification, 
opened up the issue al Ins first 
presidential press conference by 
saying contacts with Pyongyang 
were under way through “various 
channels.” Similar comments from 
other officials in recent weeks 
sparked hopes of an initiative to 
reopen dialogue with the North in a 
last-ditch bid to persuade Pyong- 
yang to participate in the Seoul 
Olympics. 

Last week there were even news 
reports that a member of North 
Korea’s ruling party Politburo had 
visited the South Korean capital 
for 10 days of secret talks at the end 
of last month. 

Lee Hong Koo. the South Kore- 
an unification minister, denied the 
reports as “absolutely groundless," 
but repeated that contacts were un- 
der way. He refused to be specific. 

The increased debate over dia- 
logue with North Korea is creating 
delicate problems for Mr. Roh. If 
radical students, leftist church 


groups, opposition politicians or 
other unification enthusiasts gain 
support for policies opposed by the 
government — or if they tty to set 
up independent channels of dia- 
logue with the North — Mr. Roh 
could lose some control over an 
issue that deeply affects the South's 
security, politics and economy, ex- 
perts say. 

The staunchly anti-Co mm unist 
military might start grumbling if 
events moved loo far too fast. 

Political analysts suggest the 
government is in a squeeze. It 
wants to act cautiously, but it can- 


and hostile regime that has been 
linked to tenorist attacks against 
the sotith. 

“Public demands alone cannot 
be automatically translated into 
policy,” the adviser said 

Radical students want to march 
to the border village of Panmunjom 
June 10 to meet North Korean stu- 
dents. The radicals support North 
Korea's demand to cohost the 
Olympics, which open in Septem- 
ber. 

A western diplomat said “reuni- 
fication has replaced democratiza- 


MANAGUA (Reuters) — The Nicaraguan government announced 
Monday that it was unilaterally extending a seven-week truce to allow 
more time for continuing peace talks with U-S.-backed rebels, known as ’ 
contras. 

“Nicaragua has decided unilaterally to extend for one more month the 
halt in offensive military operations." President Darnel Ortega Saavedra . . 
said at a news conference. He added that the truce had been extended “to 
give space for negotiations to continue.” 

A 60-day cease-fire has been in effect since April 1. The truce, which • 

was to expire on Monday, was the result of a preliminary peace agree- 
ment signed at the southern bonder village of SapoA on March 23/Mr. ‘ 
Onega said the site of a new round of peace talks with the tods had not - 
been settled, though each side had agreed the meeting should start 
Wednesday. 
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Dole Warns Colleagues on INF Stall 

WASHINGTON (Reuters) — Senator Robert J. Dole of Kansas, the 
Republican leader m the Senate, said on Monday that members of his 
party who were holding up Senate ratification of the INF Treaty were 
embarrassing President Ronald Reagan ahead of toe Moscow summit 
meeting. 

wants to act cautiously, but it can- lion as toe No. 1 theme," adding nJK» ^ ^ 

not afford to be viewed as dragging that this can fuel muMmerican Gewge P. Shultz was expected to 
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wants progress. “The students and 
others are jumping on this issue,” 
said a diplomat who closely follows 
North Korean issues. “Roh feds 
pressure to deliver.” 

But a senior adviser to the ruling 
party said Mr. Roh. a former gener- 
al, will be careful in pursuing con- 
tacts with Pyongyang, an erratic 


streak of revisionist history that 
says America is responsible for the 
diviaon of Korea.” 


Radical students and some hu- 
man rights activists champion that 
view of history, arguing that the 
presence of 43,000 US. troops in 
Strath Korea serves as a barrier to 
unification. 


treapr s m ain foe and a North Carolina Republican, was sflent about Shy- 
further plans he has for the treaty. - - 

Mr. Helms and his conservative allies have slowed INF debate since iL- 
*fan Tuesday ..bringing up amendments that have been resounding** 

defeated. 
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For the Record 


toj* OTer M Avianca Boeing 727 Monday and 
ordered it to Panama and then to Aruba after fr***"" ’ 71 -j 


Visiting i 
New York City? 

Gramercy 
Park Hotel 


Distinguished 500 room 
boto overlooking Gramercy 
Park. Excellent Restaurant, 
Cocktail Lounge. Piano Bar 
and Room Service. 
Multi-lingua] staff. Minutes to 
Business (tenter. Sightseeing, 
Baoquet/Meeting facilities. 


Singles $95-105 
Doubles $100-110 
Suites $135-235 


Call Geo. Mgr. Tom O'Brien 
1-800-221-4083 
(212)475-4320 Telex 668-755 
Cable GRAMPARK 


21st St- and Lex. Are. N.Y.C. 
or call your local Uidt office. 




Parliament Member Among 10 Slain in S. Africa Gibraltar inquest 


toe hijacker was demanding $100,000 ZdSfii ' 
disease and wanted to live out his days in Cuba. f/pj 



Reuters 

JOHANNESBURG — A 
mixed-race South African politi- 
cian and nine other persons were 
killed in a wave of violence around 
the country over tire weekend, the 
police said on Monday. 

Political experts said that the 
killing erf the member of Parlia- 
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mem and the deaths of two blacks 
in a separate attack at a political 
rally could be linked to segregated 
municipal elections that are sched- 
uled to October. 

On Sunday, a man wearing a 
hood shot and killed Pieter Jacobs. 
43. a member erf the mixed-race 
chamber of South Africa's segre- 
gated Parliament. The assailant 
fired three shots at dose range in 
the attack outside a church in Al- 
berton, near Johannesburg, 

The minister of law and order, 
Adriaan Vlok. said in a statement, 
“Police have no reason at this stage 
to believe that the murder was com- 
mitted due to political consider- 
ations." 

However, Mr. Jacobs's widow. 
Louise, said that he had received 
death threats while investigating al- 
leged corruption. 

Tom Lodge, an expert on black 
politics, said that the Killing of Mr. 
Jacobs, as well as the deaths of the 


two blacks, could have been moti- 
vated by politics linked to toe 
forthcoming elections. 

Mr. Lodge said that the killings 
could have been the work of guer- 
rillas opposed to toe segregated 
elections. 


the meeting. Mr. Tsbabalala. like 
Mr. Jacobs, had been branded by 
radicals as a collaborator. 

Mr. Lodge recalled that attacks 
in 1985 on members of the trica- 
meral Parliament for whites. Indi- 
ans and persons of mixed race were 


kminTai ***** iSang f t 7 sh °° Monday, officials in Dhaka said. 
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TRAVEL UPDATE 


Reuten 

LONDON — A Gibraltar in- 
quest into the killing of three un- 
armed IRA guerrillas bv British _ 

troops, which had been set for June 

sc lions. " " ans and persons of mixed race were 27, has been postponed because it IVmoinn A* « T T\ , ^ 

The two blacks were tailed and al ty investigators to the Afri- dashes with a local carnival British AlTWayg AS DeCDer in Crisis 

least 38 peisons were injured when ^ National Congress, the exiled officials said on Monday, * r 

attackers threw hand grenades at guerrilla group. 

In other violence over the week- 


Ttaey said Prime Minister Mar- 
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One grenade narrowly missed a in renewed clashes between ^ 


LAGOS (Reuters) — Nigeria Airwa 
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in France over idebt- 


events. No new date 


Former ^Soweto mayor, Ephraim black political organizations in Na- W * re Unabie 10 

Tsbabalala, who was addressing ^ Province. 

_ The police also reported that 

they had shot and killed a black 
man involved in fighting on Satur- 
day between two groups of blacks 
at a train station in Genniston, east 


Maputo Leader Visits Tokyo 

Agmee France- Prvstc 

TOKYO — President Joaquim erf Johannesburg. 

Qussano of Mozambique arrived A white farmer, Leonardos La- 
in Japan on Monday for a four-day buschagne, 70, was burned to death 
visit. Foreign Ministry sources on Saturday when a group of 



said. He will meet Emperor Hirohi- 
to and Prime Minister Noboru Ta 
keshita. 


blocks stoned and set fire to his 
bouse near the Transvaal town erf 
Greylingstad, the police saicL 
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dmee in central 'Gibraltar. The 
shootings provoked allegations in 
Britain of shoono-kill tactics. 
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Kitty Dukakis: The Candidate’s Wife Carries an Emotional Charge 

ft., rn_. V O 


. By Robin Toner 

. Nc* York Timet Sente* 

Dukakis does not 
dip easUy mto the fixed and adoring 
tl hy generations of potitS 

cal wives. She is a toucher, a talker, a 
woman who laughs easily and gives or- 
ders with equal gn«o 

M's. Dukakis has long had a nwuia- 
non m Massachusetts for exai&iy, 
Wjf^s^amibutes, m pan, Joheryet3s 
She got lid 
nearly six years ag/Prm 
stffl pretty volatile,’* she saidwith a 



She carries the emotional charge lh ** 
many find laddng in her husband, Mi- 
chael S. Dukakis, the Massachusetts 
gpvemor and front-running candidate 
for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. 

Iti 1985, when a Thai colonel refused 
to allow Mis. Dukakis into a refugee 
camp, she dropped to her knees gnd 
begged. The colonel relented. On the 
campaign nail, die often talks with a 
mpvmg intensity about overcoming her 
26- year dependency on amphetamines. 

Mrs. Dukakis, 51, is a passio na te ad- 
vocate of her husband’s political career, 
but she has a catalogue of her own 
concerns, from Cambodian refugees to rcwc»ufi 

the Holocaust Memorial in Washingion. Kitty Dukalds, discussing her dependency on diet pills and how she broke it 

a feminist, but ac- nearty six yeans ago. Talking about it is a reminder of “how far Fve come.” 
knowledges there are times when the ^ ^ 

spouse of a politician must simply keep ^ ^ riav ^ art , ,„, c „„ .k. 


out a coast-to-ccasi love affair. She 
brings out a kind or boyish gallantry in 
the man. who is not noted for his flights 
of poetiy or passion. He has a loug list of 
endearments for her. from “the love of 
ray life” to “Duke” or “Dukie," as in, 
“O.K-, Dukic. let's go," as they head off 
in the campaign plane to another air- 
port. another waiting cluster of camera 
crews. 

One night, as Mr. Dukakis was ush- 
ered into the honeymoon suite in a hotel 
in Ottumwa, Iowa, complete with mir- 
rored ceiling over ihe hot tub, he turned 
to an aide and mournfully asked, 
“Where’s Kitty?" She was in another 
stale. 

Front the time they were dating, she 
knew that Mr. Dukakis was headed for a 
fife in politics, she said. But the presi- 
dency was not a longtime aspiration of 
his and she worried about whether she 
could meet the demands when he decid- 
ed to enter the race. 


Dot's loss when be first sought re-elec- 
tion in 15*78. because it was the first 

There is a tradition among political 
wives of public smiles and private pain. 
Mrs. Dukakis has fuzzed the line. As her 
husband campaigns for a stronger feder- 
al effort in the war against illegal drugs, 
she often joins him to tell her story. 

“When I was just a tittle bit older than 
you are, I weighed about what 1 weigh 
now." she roJd students recently at Jef- 
ferson High SchooL in Daly City, Cali- 
fornia. “But l thought f was fat. and I 
began taking diet pitis." 

The room was hushed. “Don’t start," 
she told them. “Life is too rich." 

It is never a glib or easy performance, 
but she said she considers it good for 
her, part of the recovery process. “It 
serves as a vocal reminder and a pat on 
the back for me on how far I’ve come in 
five and a half years," she said. 

Her bom with prescription diet pills 
became public knowledge only a year 


v •* 




Mrs. Dukakis headed to Iowa in the ago. Mrs. Dukakis announced it not 
spring of 1987 and she has rarely long after ber husband began his bid for 
stopped moving since, with her quick the White House. She had overcome the 


quiet 

‘That’s part of the reality, and you 
accept it” she said. 

She seeks a middle ground, doing her 


share of visiting day-care centers and was briefed recently on the Middle East 
posing for photographs with the old and by a panel of experts, Mrs. Dukakis was 


the young, but also following the track- 
ing polls and occasionally silting in on 


smile and her standard stump speech. 
She describes her husband as “a man 
who cares and who acts and who will 
make us feel proud of our government 
and proud to be Americans." 

The tension of the campaign is often 
etched in her face. She calls the cam- 
paign headquarters on primary days for 
the exit polls of those who have voted, 
asking: “Have you heard anything?” 

She confided, at the height of the 
primary season, that she had come to 


Since the presidential campaign be- dread Tuesdays. For alt of that, she said. 


political meetings. When her husband gan, she and Mr. Dukakis have played no loss can hurt as much as the ggver- body crazy.' 


the White House. She had overcome ihe 
dependency in 1982 at a clinic in Minne- 
sota. At the time, her husband's cam- 
paign organization said she was suffer- 
ing from hepatitis. 

She was a self-described “goody two- 
shoes" as a youngster, growing up in 
Brookline, Massachusetts. She was a 
popular girl. Her father. Harry Ellis 
Dickson, retired associate conductor of 
the Boston Pops Orchestra, recalls her as 
very soft-hearted. “The only tiling I did 
wrong all ihe time was cry at the drop of 
a pin." she said. “It used to drive every- 


At Pennsylvania State University, .she 
majored in education. At that lime, 
“Young women went into teaching, pe- 
riod." Mrs. Dukakis said. By the age of 
20 she was married. 

Her marriage to John Chaffelz, then 
in the air force and now a businessman 
in Colorado, was brief, and she returned 
to Boston with her 3-year-old son. John. 

It was then that she began dating Mr. 
Dukakis. On the face of u, they seemed 
— and still seem — an unlikely couple. 

He is frugal, a man who prides himself 
on buying bargain-basement suits, a 
man of regular exercise, plain and punc- 
tual eating habits, aloof demeanor. 

She revels in beautiful clothes, wants 
something other than an unending diet 
of sandwiches and is anything but aloof. 
He once gave her a woffle iron for Val- 
entine's Day. 

“He thinks it’s bourgeois for roc to 
wear nail polish." Mrs. Dukakis said. 
She quotes ber husband, “How can you 
be a feminist if you wear nail polish? " 
Then she starts to laugh. “1 mean, that's 
really kind or ridiculous on the face of it, 
isn’t it?” 

She said she does not think she is 
more libera] than her husband, although 
she said she was a more permissive par- 
ent to her three children, John, Andrea 
and Kara. 

Mrs. Dukakis, who is Jewish, bos. 
campaigned extensively in Jewish com- 
munities this year, making good use of 
her seamy Yiddish. 

Mr. Dukakis is Greek Orthodox., 
They raised their children in both tradi- 
tions. she said. 


livin g Abroad 

U.S. Tries to Simplify 
Absentee Vote System 


Swaggart, Back in Pulpit, Seeks to Save His Shaken Ministry 


By Sherry Buchanan 

liucnuztwtujl Herald Tribune 

LONDON — Why don’t 
Americans overseas vote? 

According to surveys by the 
Department of Defense, and 
the Women's Gub Federation 
Overseas, only 28 percent to 30 
percent of Americans resident 
abroad voted in the 1984 presi- 
dential elections, compared 
with 52 percent who voted in 
the United States, 

Far many, the reason for not 
voting is that they do not know 
how ifs done. Or they may have 
encountered problems with 
procedures. . 

A survey of overseas Ameri- 
cans after the 1984 presidential 

elections, organized by the Fed- 
eral Voting Assistance Office of 
the Department of Defense, 
found, that 29. percent of non- 
voters surveyed said they did 
not vote because they did not 
know how to obtain a ballot. 

Other findings: 

• Sixteen percent believed 
they wens not eligible to vote. 

• Eleven percent thought 
they did not have a state of 
residence 

• Five percent, who had re- 
quested a ballot from their 
states of residence, did not get it 
back in tune to vote. 

(The remainder of those sur- 
veyed did not vote for reasons 
not related to ballot proce- 
dures.) 

As a result of a bi p artisa n 
lobbying effort, absentee voting 
procedures now have been am- 
plified. Most prospective voters 
i can pickup a Federal Post Card 
Registration and Absentee Bal- 
lot Request, or FFCA, which 
should be mailed to a Yota's 
home district to register. That 
district then will send back an 
absentee baDot 

This year, for the first tune, 
voters who did not receive their 
state ballots in time will be able 
to pick up a Federal Write-In 
Absentee Ballot from U.S. con- 
sulates and vote for federal of- 
fice by sending it to their state. 

There are no uniform state 
deadlines for the receipt of 
FPCAs, for state registration 
(for these states who require it) 
and for ballot returns. 

Seven states do not accept 
the postcard request as a valid 
method of registration. These 


states send back a registration 
form that must be returned no 
later than 30 days before the 
e je ct i on. As many as 20 states 
still require notanzation Tor the 
FPCA, the state registration 
form and the balloL Among 
these states are Colorado, Flori- 
da, Illinois. Maine, Minnesota, 
Missouri and New Mexico. 
U-S. consulates can notarize re- 
quests. 

The Federation of Women’s 
Dubs Overseas, which orga- 
nizes voter registration meet- 
ings, argues that the State De- 
partment does not do enough to 




By Art Harris 

Washington Past Service 

BATON ROUGE Louisiana — 
Defrocked but defiant, Jimmy Lee 
Swaggart, once America’s most 
powerful television evangelist, re- 
turned to the pulpii here in an at- 
tempt to salvage his crippled $150 
million TV empire from the wages 
of his confessed sin. 

“I want to serve notice on the 
whole world, what's past is past.” 
he declared Sunday, a standing 
ovation, washing over him. 

In returning, the 52-yea r-old 


preacher did what he had pledged 
to do when he broke from the As- 
semblies of God lost mouth rather 
than accept a one-year preaching 
ban. Instead, Mr.' Swaggart de- 
clared he would follow the three- 
month suspension imposed by an 
Assemblies state council after he 
confessed to unspecified sins — re- 
portedly consorting with a New Or- 
leans prostitute. 

At times, as the spirit moved, 
Mr. Swaggart danced about the 
stage in a natty dark blue suit, 
white shirt and yellow silk tie. 
weeping, then, just as suddenly, 


laughing hysterically, dropping to 
his knees. Then he pas up, moving, 
exhorting Satan again, declaring 
that Jesus had not just washed 
away his, but all sin. 

“Look God right in the eye be- 
cause Jesus has washed you and 
cleansed you!,*' he said. 

Until recently, he confided, he 
had no idea that two powerful 
dreams 18 months ago had prophe- 
sied his trauma. In one, he was 
unable to reach the pulpit of his 
church as he lay “spread-eagled on 
the floor," and the “largest serpent 
I had ever seen, 100 feel long, six 


feet toll" lowered over him. In the 
next dream, he said, he subdued the 
serpent with a small club, only to 
meet another, larger and more 
menacing. 

“How can I overcome this huge 
leviathan? How can 1 subdue this 
dragon?." he asked. “And the 
dream ended. And I did not know 
what it meant But Sunday I knew. 
God showed me. 7 could not whip 
him. 1 could not overcome him." 
He paused. “Within myself. But 
Jesus Christ overcame him for me." 

There was applause in the audi- 
torium. two-thirds filled, the crowd 


estimated at about 5,000. Several 
devotees danced in the aisles, and 
one woman shouted in tongues so 
loudly that Mr. Swaggart had to 
ask someone to subdue her. 

Mr. Swaggan shouted “Hallelu- 
jah!" Then his voice sank to a whis- 
per as he pronounced himself for- 
given, relating a recent 
conversation with the Almighty: 
“And I said, 'Lord, do you still 
want me to take this work?’ Do you 
know what he said? He said. 
‘Yesssss! You’re in better shape 
Sunday than you’ve ever been be- 
fore.’ “ 


A Crumbling Relic of Nicaragua’s Earlier Wars 
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inform Americans abroad on 
bow to use the absentee ballot. 

“Consulates vary widely on 
how conscientiously they cover 
voting,” said Christopher En- 

CteCT^Strvices at the U.S. 
Coasnlate in Paris. “But people 
have to show some initiative. 
Some people get bent out of 
shape because they have to pick 
up the form at a U.S. consulate. 
But in the United States, they 
physically have to go to the 
polling place. If they really live 
out in the boonies, well send 
them the FPCA." 

The State Department says 
that U.S. consulates provide all 
the necessary information, such 
as the postcards for registra- 
tion, absentee ballot requests 
and the 1988/1989 Voting As- 
sistance Guide, published by 
the Defense Department The 
guide outlines each state’s re- 
quirements, with addresses for 
voter registration. 


By Stephen Kinzer 

New York Times Semin* 

EL CASTILLO, Nicaragua — 
No edifice in Central America has 
seen more drama than the crum- 
bling fortress that sits atop a bluff 
overlooking this strategic bend in 
the San Juan River. 

At what is now a forgotten and 
very sleepy outpost, the fate of em- 
pires was decided more than once. 
But history turned elsewhere, and 
today few Nicaraguans even know 
this place exists. 

El Castillo is accessible only by 
boat, two hours down river from 
San Carlos, the provincial capital. 
The trip snakes through one of the 
hemisphere’s last remaining tropi- 
cal rain forests, a lush wonderland 
teeming with life. 

Graceful white herons sweep 
from beneath overhanging cypress 
and banyan trees, and brilliantly 
colored butterflies flit among the 
coconut palms. On one day recent- 
ly three alligators were lying side by 
side along the muddy bank as half a 
dozen turtles the size of dinner 
plates drifted by on a giant tree 
stump. 

Until the advent of air travel, 
virtually all visitors to Nicaragua 
passed this way, and many record- 
ed their astonishment at the natural 
richness they found here. 

“The sun shone brilliantly upon 
a scene as luxuriant as the imagina- 
tion can portray ” wrote Efraim 
Squier, the first United States min- 
ister to Nicaragua, after his trip up 
the river to assume his post in 1849. 

“I never wearied in goring upon 
the dense masses of foliage that 
literally embowered the river, and 
which, in the slanting light, pro- 
duced those magical effects of 
shadow on water, which the painter 
delights to represent.’’ 

Centuries ago, the San Juan was 
deep enough to carry large vessels, 
and it served as a vital lifeline Tor 
Spanish settlements in Central 


America. It was also a tempting 
route for pirates, who in 1665 trav- 
eled its length and crossed Lake 
Nicaragua to attack Granada, the 
colonial capital They sacked and 
bunted the city, stunning the court 
at Madrid. 

On royal orders, the imposing 
fortress, first called Fort Immacu- 
late Conception, was erected above 
a treacherous set of rapids. Pirates 
chose not to challenge it, leaving 
Granada and the rest of Spanish 
Nicaragua at peace for nearly 100 
years. 

When Britain and Spain clashed 
in Central America during the 18th 
century, control over the San Juan 
River and Lake Nicaragua was one 
of the great prizes in their conflict. 
Any conquering force needed first 
to capture the fortress at El Cas- 
tillo, and in 1762 the British 
mounted on attack that was thwart- 
ed only by a woman’s valor, 

“According to the traditional ac- 
count," wrote one historian, “the 
Spanish sergeant in charge, seeing 
the hopeless odds against him, 
started to hand over the keys of the 
fort when his hand was stayed by 
Rafada Herrera, young daughter 
of the deceased commandant. 

“Rafaela herself, whose entire 
life had been spent in fons, took 
charge of the cannon, and killed the 
English commander with the third 
shot- A desultory artillery duel fol- 
lowed for Tour days; then the En- 
glish withdrew." 

Britian did not give up easily, 
however. In 1780, a flotilla set out 
from Jamaica for a second assault 
on H Castillo. Among the expedi- 
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lion's leaders was Horatio Nelson, 
then a young captain. 

British troops cut the forr's water 
supply, besieged it for 17 days and 
finrily seized it. But the British 
force was ravaged by disease and 
overwhelmed by rain, which falls 
here at the rate of 200 indies a year. 
So weakened that survivors could 
not muster enough strength to bury 
their dead, the British were unable 
to advance and extend their power 
into the heart of Central America. 
Spain’s bold on the region was se- 
cure. 

Even in its ruined state, the out- 
lines of the fortress are still quite 
dear. Perhaps half the structure re- 
mains intact, including gun turrets, 
subterranean cubicles apparently 
used as jail cells, and entrances to 
two secret escape tunnels which, 
for whatever reason, did not avail 
the defenders in 1780. 

This spot had another brush with 
destiny when gold was discovered 
in California in 1849. Tens of thou- 
sands of fevered prospectors made 
their way across Nicaragua rather 
than face the perils of the Great 
Rains and the Rocky Mountains. 
They landed at the mouth of the 
San' Juan, traveled up river and 
across Lake Nicaragua in sleam- 
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ships, and crossed a narrow strip of 
land to board vessels bound for San 
Francisco. 

Because of the rapids at B Cas- 
tillo. all transit passengers had to 
disembark here. As a result, the 
town boomed. 

“How you do. California?” na- 
tive women asked travelers in those 
days, according to one contempo- 
rary account “You hungry? Come 
in my bouse. I got plenty good 
things, coffee, chocolate, chicken 
and chickenny soup. Sehor. I got 
whiskey, and every kind of drink." 

The 20th century has been cruel 
to El Castillo. As late as 1900, engj- 

Reagan Picks Envoy to Israel 

Reuters 

WASHINGTON — President 
Ronald Reagan intends to nomi- 
nate a career diplomat. William A. 
Brown, as U.S. ambassador to Isra- 
el succeeding Thomas R. Picker- 
ing. the White House has an- 
nounced. Mr. Brown, 57. is the U.S. 
ambassador to Thailand. 


neers and politicians were actively 
considering the possibility of con- 
verting the San Juan River into a 
trans-isthmian canal which would 
in all likelihood have made El Cas- 
tillo a bustling commercial center. 
But when the Panama route was 
chosen instead, the village sunk 
into a decline from which it never 
emerged. 

The river has filled with silt, and 
is hardly passable at all during the 

S ' season except in small skiffs. 

e in El Castillo is hard, and 
many residents packed up long ago 
and crossed the Costa Rican border 
a few miles away. The town's young 
men are either in military service or 
have fled to avoid iL Even during 
the current cease-fire between 
U.S.-backed contra guerrillas and 
government forces, no craft may 
travel the river without a permit. 

The other day a soldier stopped 
an old woman on B Castillo's only 
street and asked if she had a loaf of 
bread for sale. “Forget bread," she 
replied. “There hasn’t been any 
flour here for three months." 
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Lee Asks 
Singapore’s 
Ex-President 
For Apology 

Jgfikv France- Preue 

SINGAPORE — Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew demanded on Mon- 
day a retraction and damages from 
former President C. V. Dev on Nair 
for remarks described by Mr. Lee's 
lawyers as “highly defamatory." 

A letter from Mr. Lee’s lawyers 
look issue with Mr. Nair’s state- 
ments to the press during the week- 
end that he. Mr. Lee and other 
political leaders had cultivated for- 
eign diplomats and organizations 
before Singapore's independence. 

Mr. Nair, reached by telephone 
in Kuala Lumpur, said he had not 
yet received the letter. 

He said that in his opinion, as a 
layman. “I did not defame any- 
one." 

Mr. Lee’s lawyers gave Mr. Nair 
until 4 P.M- Wednesday to indicate 
whether be would publish a retrac- 
tion and an apology and propose 
damages and costs. 

They said in the letter that Mr. 
N air's remarks suggested that “our 
client was beholden to these for- 
eign powers For their support and 
had allowed himself to be used by 
these foreign powers." 

“These allegations are wholly 
untrue and accordingly' are highly 
defamatory of our client and ex- 
tremely damaging to his integrity 
and reputation," they added. 

In statements to the press. Mr. 
Nair was defending the actions of 
Francis Scow, a former solicitor 
general and outspoken critic of the 
government who has been detained 
since May 6 and who is accused of 
collusion with foreigners seeking to 
influence Singapore politics. 

The prime minister’s press secre- 
tary. James Fu. said in a written 
statement that Mr. Nair “has made 
a very serious and damaging allega- 
tion that what Mr. Francis Seow 
did was not as bad as what Mr. Lee 
did when be was in the opposition 
in Malaysia in 1963-65, colluding 
and cooperating with representa- 
tives of foreign powers against his 
own government." 

Mr. Fu’s statement said that Mr. 
Lee's discussions during that peri- 
od with the British. Australian and 
New Zealand governments did not 
obligate Mr. Lee to those govern- 
ments. 


Jackson Presses 
A Defense Freeze 


WASHINGTON — The Rever- 
end Jesse L Jackson unveiled on 
Monday his suggested government 
budget. His plan would freeze mili- 
tary spending at current levels and 
impose $373 billion in new taxes 
over five years. 

Mr. Jackson's plan would ask 
U.S. allies to share the defense bur- 
den. It would increase domestic 
spending by about S343 billion 
over five years, including outlays 
on education, job training, child 
care and drug enforcement. 

The plan envisages cutting a pro- 
jected 1989 federal budget deficit 
of about $176 billion to $49 billion 
by 1993, by freezing defense spend- 
ing and raising taxes. 
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The Security Habit 


Assassination was a quaint idea when 
“The Manchurian Candidate" was released 
in 1962, evoking places like Sarajevo and 
names like Czoigosz. Last week's chining 
news of a plot against the life of Jesse Jack- 
son showed how common public violence 
has become in the intervening 26 years. That 
may be why the movie, recently re-released, 
strikes 1988 audiences as so plausible, Plana- 
We in aU major respects, that is, swept obk 
’ the remarkable absence of security. 

An assassin, who has been subjected to 
extensive brainwashing, stalks purposefully 
into a national political convention ban 
Yet no one asks for his credentials or makes 
him cross a metal detector; no guard ever 
asks him what he is doing up there on the 
catwalk with that suspicious briefcase. 

The real-life violence was not long in com- 
ing, nor was the consequent security. Presi- 
dent Kennedy was killed in 1963. Assassina- 
tions of Martin Luther King Jr. and Robot 
Kennedy in 1968 brought legislation autho- 
rizing the Secret Service to protect presiden- 
tial candidates. Delegates to the Democratic 
convention in Chicago that turbulent sum- 
mer grumbled about the passes that they had 
to inset into turnstile slots. This year. Mi- 
chad Dukakis has accepted protection only 
in the last month; the Secret Service has 
accompanied Mr. Jackson since Iowa. 

As assassinations have prompted perva- 
sive security in American politics, hijack- 
ings have prompted it for air travel and 
crime has prompted it in daily life — 


which is now suffused with guards, gates, 
guns, locks, lights, dogs and cameras. 

In 1969. a presidential commission on 
violence projected an alarming picture of 
urban America “in a few more years.** 
Affluent citizens would live in high-rise 
apartments and residential compounds 
with elaborate security devices and 
guards. Motorists would flock to indoor 
garage and valet parking. Guards would 
patrol schools, housing projects. 

In 1985, Elliott Currie, a criminologist, 
looked back at that prediction, intentional- 
ly exaggerated as a spur to public action 
against urban violence. What was striking, 
he observed, was bow much of the portrait 
had come true. More striking is the docility 
with which Americans accept security. The 
managers of Busch Stadium in SL Louis 
control boisterous drunks with cameras 
that constantly monitor the stands. “I don’t 
know that it’s even known among our 
fans," an official says. 

Thus does society slide into profound 
change. People wbo once denounced identity 
papers and digital depersonalization now 
prize credit cards and report their Social 
Security numbers on demand. Citizens once 
shocked by the idea of cameras to monitor 
dissent now accept them routinely to restrain 
rowdies who throw beer. Unlike “The Man- 
churian Candidate." no brainwashing has 
been required to accomplish these transfor- 
mations; only convenience, only fear. ' 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Politics of Drags 


The dreary and predictable politics of 
drugs both confirms and belies the serious- 
ness of the problem. The easy part is which 
side to be on. Every politician is against the 
drug trade; every election year there is a 
drug bill or a crime bQL 
The hard part is that the politicians don’t 
really know how to stop the trade; if they 
did, they would have done it long ago. The 
political system has become a kmd of bid- 
ding war in which the premium is on sim- 
plistic solutions. Yet drugs are a complex 
problem that resists facile treatment The 
political debate, with its metaphors of war 
and victory, has become misleading, creat- 
ing false hopes and threatening to take the 
United States down destructive paths. 

What should and shouldn't the govera- 
- meat do? The hardest-linen don’t modi 
like to hear it, but in the long run the 
country must rely on education to reduce 
drug use. The great virtue of education is 
that it works; in an open society of 240 
million people, it may be the only thing that 
works. If you doubt its effect, think of what 
an educational cam paig n and no more has 
done to cigarette smoking in the last 20 
years. There are other examples. If the gov- 
ernment needs to spend more money on 
drug education, it should, but the level of 
.spending need not be the measure of zeaL 
Congress may also be able to increase 
appropriations usefully in two other areas. 


One is grants to state and local govern- 
ments for drug treatment and rehabilita- 
tion. These, like education, are slow and 
frustrating processes of four steps forward 
and three bade, but necessary nonetheless. 
The other is orthodox law enforcement at 
the federal, state and local levels, the whole 
range of it, from the Coast Guard and 
Customs Service to the prison systems. 

What a showboating Congress should 
not do is go beyond these supportive func- 
tions and trade civil liberties for votes. Too 
many proposals in recent years would do 
so. There are certain occupations in which 
random drug testing is legitimate because 
public health and safety are at stake. Else- 
where the standard should remain probable 
cause. The military may have surveillance 
capabilities useful to law enforcement agen- 
cies, but die lesson of American history is 
that the military should not be given civil- 
ian law enforcement powers. Mandatory 
mmimum sentences are not going to work 
any better in deterring drugs than they have ' 
in afl the other contexts where they have 
failed, and capital p unishmen t remains a 
form of atavism even b drug crimes. 

The politicians owe the voters leadership 
on the drug issue, not theater. Leadership 
means counseling a balance among the 
competing values at stake. It bvolves say- 
ing no to more than just drugs. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Earth and the Candidates 


Other Comment 

ididates Kadar Stayed Too Long 


The U S. presidential candidates finally 
got around to the issues of energy and the 
environment when the campaign pro- 
gressed to the Oregon and California pri- 
maries. That is better than not at all, but 
such issues should be getting far more at- 
tention b the late 198%, when it is alarm- 
ingly apparent that Earth cannot long sus- 
tain the old way of doing things. 

Jesse Jackson talks the best line. He has 
the most radical positions of any of the 
candidates, winch b the long run might be 
the most prudent, perhaps even the best for 
the national and world economies. The 
League of Conservation Voters gives Mr. 
Jackson a B rating on a scale of A to F. 

Governor Michael Dukakis is mare cau- 
tious in carving oat positions on energy and 
the environment, but he generally has a 
good record as the chief executive of Massa- 
chusetts. His state has long been a leader in 
opposing offshore oil drilling and support- 
bg action on add rain. Mr. Dukakis has 
been in the forefront of opposition to the 
Seabrook nuclear plant b nearby New 
Hampshire, helping keep the plant from 
operating by refusing to approve an evacua- 
tion plan. He also rates a B, and might have 
done better except for a few appointments 
that the league felt were weak. 

Vice President George Bush tried to talk 
like Teddy Roosevelt while rafting down an 
Oregon river last week. Mr. Bush likes the 
outdoor life, be said. Bully. But he has beat 
exceedingly vague. He wants tax assistance 
to spur oil exploration, and supports the 
offshore oil program, nuclear power and 
coal. He has bought into the ridiculous 
notion that caribou love the Alaska ofl 
pipeline, declaring: “They lean up against 
it, have a lot of babies, scratch on it There’s 
more damn caribou than you can shake a 
stick at” The league gave Mr. Bush a D. 

The environmental quote of the cam- 
paign conies from Mr. Jackson: “If a for- 
eign power poisoned our air with add rain, 
dumped toxic wastes in our water supply 
and then took over the living space from 
our wildlife, we'd see this as a threat to our 
national security. But we are doing this to 
ourselves and it must stop.” 

Tbs would not be a bad chapter heading 
for either party to have b its 1988 platform.' 

— Los Angeles Times. 


Like many another politician, Janos Ra- 
dar, the Hungarian Communist leader, 
stayed on too long. There is rich irony b the 
impatience shown toward the most accom- 
plished survivor in Eastern Europe at the 
party congress over the weekend: The man 
Mikhail Gorbachev has largely been imitat- 
ing for three years had come to be regarded 
by his compatriots as an obstacle to progress. 

As the Soviet Union reoognizes the value 
of the Hungarian policies it calls perestroika 
and glasnost, the Hungarians are showing an 
appetite for political pluralism that neither 
the Kremlin nor Mr. Kadar could be per- 
suaded to endorse (both recently moved to 
discourage it). The pragmatist who took on 
the job of regenerating a crushed country 
lived to see the foreign oppressor follow Us 
example just as his suppleness deserted him. 

— The Guardian [London). 


Panama: Unde Sam Boogied 


The deal the Reagan administration has 
offered to General Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega is an admission of bungled diplomacy 
that jeopardized its original objectives. 
Washington indicated that two drug 
charges would be dropped if General Nor- 


iega resigned voluntarily and left Panama 
for a year. His handpicked president, Ma- 


for a year. His handpicked president, Ma- 
nuel Solis Palma, would remain in office. 

Earlier the United States had another 
option. The former presidents of Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica and Venezuela were nego- 
tiating with General Noriega to allow de- 
mocratization to proceed. But the Unired 
States decided to try it alone, without 
Latin American cooperation, and to try it 
without using military force. 

There are very strong doubts now that 
the U^. deal mil lead to a free election and 
restoration of democracy. And of course 
General Noriega has not yet accepted it 
The United States no doubt feels it was 
justified in trying to oust General Noriega, 
but it went about it the wrong way. It 
should be obvious that the United States 
cannot impose democracy on Panama. De- 
mocracy must spring from the strong de- 
sires of the Panamanian people, with en- 
couragement from Latin American 
countries and also the United States. 

— The Japan Tunes f Tokyo). 
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By James Heston 




W ashington —This yeat’s 

American college graduates 
were freshmen in high school when 
.Ronald Reagan became the 40flr 
president, and they trill be. in their 
middle 30s, or thereabouts, at the 
mm of the century: . 

To get from here w there, they, 
most rely mainly on their oeperience 
with the Great O>mmumcaior and 
his literary circle; buMlespite this 
handicap Huey vasty be altwfyba&£$. 

• Uriemplqymrat/ taxes, 'inflation, 
and ideology, are down. Wages an? 
astrology are up. Marriage iscomtpg 
back in style, and the government-is' 
getting into the baby-sitting business. 

Also, the country has had. hs fling 
with die handsome troubador from 
Hollywood and seems ready to settle 
down .with some steadier type. Even 
the cold war seems less scrity, so the 
ontlobkisnot toobad.- . . 

Thereare some troublesome details: 
a budget defiat of more than $158 
bOKon a. year. La trade deficit niicqF- 
tamty on Wafl Street and anxiety on 
Main Street, ttifc Middle East and Cen- 
tral America tangles. But the gmdn- 
ates can' t do Tpnr h about all rhm: , 
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Looking Out Into Space and Retreating 
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There is one thing they , can do 


W ASHINGTON — At the annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Aeronautics and 


W the American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics in Washington this month, you felt 
the mix of pride and despair. The exhibit rooms 
were crowded with sketches of the future in space, 
a apace dominated by American instruments. But 


By William F. Buckley Jr. 


there was die seise of the window-shopper. Most 
of what the visitor saw was not yet bunt. 

Meanwhile the Russians are plodding along, 
contriving and executing feats of space wizardry 
that their poor cousins in America only dream 
about It seemed bard to recall the day when 
Americans landed on the moon and when it was 
generally accepted that the colonization of space 
was the manifest destiny of the United Stales. 

The visitor stared at a miniature facsimile of the 
fatal Challenger. "Do they yet know for sure what 
caused it to — explode?” “Oh, yes. We knew that 
almost immediately. Within a week or two." 

That was surprising, but it turned out that what 
brought the Qian^wa- down was exactly what 
had been coqectured the very day of its destruc- 
tion. It was too cold. The rings separating the 
compartments were frozen, and as the huge bus 
worked its way. straining and gro aning , to achieve 
glide altitude its hull worked but could not absorb 
the little twists and turns required. If the tempera- 
ture had been 10 or 15 degrees warmer, it wouldn't 
have had any difficulty whatever. 

“What would the Russians have done in such 
circumstances?" the visitor asked. The scientist 
smiled. “They would have been up with the same 
Challenger design two weeks later. They’d just 
have waited until the weather warmed up a bit” 

What the United States has done is substan- 


tially to remodel the Challengo; im posing on h 
every species of life-protecting device imaginable. 

Does that indude an ejection capsule? The 
answer to that question is not staple There are 
means by which astronauts can sera: to escape a 
defective missile launch, but technicians have not 
been able absolutely to ascertain at what moment 
the astronauts aboard the fated Challenger were 
disabled. “It’s entirely posable that one or more of 
them were alive when they hit the water.” 

That grisly thought is leavmed by knowledge dial 
their death contributed to die thought gives to the 
amount of time an astronaut would have at his 
disposal before triggering the escape mechanism. 

“But you know” the scientist said, “what 
happens in these circumstances is that you get a 
book of specifications that the succeeding model 
will need to adhere to. Now, I am not exaggerat- 
ing when I tell you that no one reads all those 
specifications. No one can read them all.” 

How then are they made up? 

“They are an accumulation. Everything Com- 
mittee A has ever written or said is there, plus 


everything written by Committee B. plus the life 
waik of Committee C — and by the time you get 


to the end of the line, you have a volume no man 
can cany, let alone read and act on.” 

What happens then? 

“What happens is that if whoever passes on 
your model is in a mood to get you, he knows 
very well he can reach into that book of specifica- 
tions and find something that doesn't fit. But 


even if everything did fiu you don't have a 
guarantee that there won’t be another life lost 
When you drive home tonight, you have no 
ffiji nmtee of the kind some congressional com-, 
mittees would like you to come up with that you 
will reach the hotel without some fatal accident” 

William J. Broad of The New York Times 
recently listed the projects outlined by the Reagan 
administ ration for space, and commented ruefaBy 
on their progress. Alex Roland, a former NASA ' 
hict.-yian now at Duke University, was quoted. 
“AD of die Reagan projects are in jeopardy, first, 
because of lack of consstent, compelling visoo, 
and second, because of the failure to shepherd 
them through the bureaucracy and Congress.” 

As recently as 1986, Mr. Reagan was talking 
about the new “Orient Express,” which would fiy- 
from Washington to Tokyo in two hours. Wdl, the 
prototype of that express has bom postponed to 
1995. America’s space station, envisioned. as an S8 
billion venture, is now thought to come in at $32 
bjflicn and to be completed in 1997 (if ever). 

And the principal casualty is the Strategic 
Defense Initiative. They speak of deploying it in 
its earliest form in 1997 at the earliest. And 
Congress balks over the monCT spent. 

It’s easiest to blame the Challenger for the 
demoralization of the space program, but proba- 
bly 197 ] was the critical year. It was then that 
Congress deddad against completing work on a 
supersonic transport — America’s Concorde. 
Americans found themselves in those confusing 
years looking out into space and retreating. The 
results of that retreat could be devastating. 

Universal Press Syndicate. 


. something about: Thai first dedskm 
will be .to help elect a president for 
the *905. arid here they may tolerate 
one or two ideaa This election wDI 
not be a referendum on the Reagan 
administration, which is now irrele- 
vant to the future, but a referendum 
on. the American people.. WlU the 
graduates vote or; fike most of tfaor 
predecessors, just sit around com- 
plaining that the party’s over? . 

IhavcasuggeaiiDD.'IlieaiKstioqis 
. not George Bush. or Michael Dukakis 
but winch of them can put together a 
team of talented men and women who 
can hold the respect of Congress and 
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Learning From Aunt America About the Russians 


W ASHINGTON — Who con- 
verted Ronald Reagan into a 


YY verted Ronald Reagan into a 
gung-ho summiteer? How did the 
president, wbo had always been con- 
temptuous of treaties, come to pursue 
them assiduously? How is it that the 
man who warned of the “evil empire" 
is flying into its midst as part of his 
end-of-term grand finale? 

Q early, it was a combination of 
events and people, especially a re- 
sponsive Soviet leader, that brought 
Mr. Reagan around. Nancy Reagan 
was certainly influential but there 
was another person, another woman, 
an expert on the culture and history 
of the Soviet Union, who played an 
important but little-known role in the 
president’s change of attitude 

Her name is Suzanne Massie and 
riie is the author of “Land of the 
firebird; The Beauty of Old Russia.” 
She has visited the Soviet Union more 
than 20 times. She is fluent in Rus- 
sian and has lectured on Russian top- 
ics in the United States and Europe. 
She helped her husband, Robert K. 
Massie. research his book “Nicholas 
and Alexandra." She has a large 
number of Russian friends, including 
alittle girl who calls her “Aunt Amer- 
ica" and a Russian godchild. 

In early 1983, after a long chill in 
U-S.-Soviet relations, Mr. Reagan ac- 
knowledged the need for a dialogue 
with the Russians. That doubtless 
pleased Mrs. Reagan, who for a long 
time had been urging the president to 
go for arms control. From all ac- 
counts, her advocacy is based on con- 
viction. but she also might have fell 
that it would be great for the presi- 
dent to win a Nobel Peace Prize. 

Then that autumn came the down- 
ing of a South Korean airliner that 
had wandered into Soviet airspace, 
setting off an outraged reaction in the 
non-communist world. Two months 
later the United States started de- 
ploying Pershing-2 and cruise mis- 
siles in Europe and the Soviet side 
walked out of negotiations in Gene- 
va. By the end of 1983. polls were 
showing a rising public anxiety about 
Mr. Reagan's nuclear policies. 

Suzanne Massie was in Moscow 
that autumn and discovered that 
some Russians, too. were scared. One 
high-ranking, Soviet official whom 
she knew slightly told her be was 
frightened by what was happening. 
She says that rite often took what 
Soviet officials said with a gram of 
salt, but dm she believed this man. 

Mrs. Massie resolved to s« Mr. 
Reagan and try to persuade him to 
take the steps necessary to improve 
the atmosphere. As soon as she got 
back to the United States, she went 


By Page Huidekoper Wilson 


James Baker, Special Assistant Mi- 
chad Deaver and Attorney General 
Edwin Meese were also there. As Mrs. 
Massie describes the meeting, she 
fixed her eyes on the president as she 
talked. He must have been impressed 
by what she had to say, because he 
kept her there for nearly an hour. 

Since then, Mr. Reagan has called 
on her more than a dozen times for 
discussions, three of which lasted for 
an hour and a half. One took place 
just before bis extensive meeting with 
Foreign Minister Andrei Groymko in 
the autumn of 1984. She met with the 
president before his encounter with 
Mikhail Gorbachev in Ireland in Oc- 
tober 1986. And she was one of a 
group of Sovietologists invited to the 
White House to prepare Mr. Reagan 
for the Moscow summit meeting. 

Mrs. Massie understood (hat the 
president wanted “a sense of the Rus- 
sian people.” to catch nuances he 
might find useful for negotiating with 


Mr. Gorbachev. “I’ve made sugges- 
tions about the sensitivities and feel- 
ings or Russians.” she said, adding 
that she felt she had a “pretty good 
sense of the Russian psychology.” 

Mr. Reagan apparently agrees with 
her. It was even rumored that he was 
considering Mrs. Massie as ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union to replace 
Arthur Hartman. She was one of a 
small number of experts on the Soviet 
Union invited to the White House 
dinner honoring Mr. Gorbachev dur- 
ing the Washington summit meeting. 

The secret of Mrs. Massie’s success 
may be simple. One retired ILS. dip- 
lomat says rite tells the president an- 
ecdotes about her encounters with 
Russians in a language the president 
uodostands. Another says that, at a 
mmimum, Mrs. Massie has succeed- 
ed in convincing Mr. Reagan that 
“the Russians don’t eat their young.” 
Sovietologists in and out of the State 
Department had tried before to “hu- 


manize” the Russians; one such top 
Soviet expert says Mrs. Massie had 
better luck than he ever did. 

A short while after Mrs. Massie’s 
first visit to the president, he talked 
seriously about negotiating with the 
Kremlin. “We’ll meet them half 
way,” he announced in January 1984. 

The hawks who used to surround 
the White House certainly believed 
that Mr. Reagan was greatly moved by 
Mrs. Massed briefing style and by 
“Land of the firebird" — and it wor- 
ried them considerably. They feared 
that Mrs. Massie was appealing too 
strongly to the president's romantic 
streak with her vivid descriptions of 
the invasions of Russia fay the Mon- 
gols, Napoleon and so forth. 

In any event, a White House aide 
said Mr. Reagan’s shift at that time 
was real and significant. “Something 
has happened to the man.” he said. 


Page Huidekoper Wilson, a free- 
lance writer in Washington, contributed 
this common to The WaHdnpon Post 


A Testing Time for Papua New Guinea 


C ANBERRA, Australia — Papua 
New Guinea is farina the toueh- 


directly to people she thought might 
help open the Oval Office door for 
her. One was Senator William Cohen, 
whom she and her husband knew from 
summers in Maine. He arranged an 
appointment for her with Robert 
McFariane, then the president's na- 
tional security adviser. He, too, be- 
came convinced that it would be 
worthwhile for Mr. Reagan to see her. 

Just after Christmas 1983, Mrs. 
Massie was escorted in to see Mr. 
Ragan. To her surprise. Vice Presi- 
dent Grange Bush, Chief of Staff 


V— ' New Guinea is faring the tough- 
est test to its stability since indepen- 
dence from Australia in 1975. 

Prime Minister Paias Wingti ad- 
journed Parliament last month to 
forestall a motion of no confidence 
against bis coalition government. 
That came amid allegations of cor- 
ruption. a rash of political appoint- 
ments. rumors of a military coup and 
a power struggle within the govern- 
ment. An attempt by Mr. Wingti and 
the opposition leader. Michael So- 
mare. to form a “grand coalition” 
served only to confuse the situation. 

With 3 3 million people, Papua New 
Guinea is the largest South Pacific 
stale, and arguably the most volatile. 
Its postoolooial political and econom- 
ic record is impressive. It has been a 
notable example of democracy in the 
Third World. The World Bank and tbe 
IMF have applauded its macroeco- 
nomic strategy and fiscal responsibil- 
ity despite its low economic growth 
rates, rising debt-service ratio and con- 
tinued dependence on Australian rid. 

Governing the country has not been 
easy. Separatist movements have de- 
clined but regianalist sentiment re- 
mains a potent political force. The 
political parties ore essentially small 
factions around prominent leaders. 
Coalition governments are the order 
of the day, but because of shifting 
alignments their hold on office is tenu- 
oos. Prime ministers have to contend 
with a constitution that allows for mo- 
tions of no confidence every six 
months. Mr. Somare has twice lost 
power through such motions. 

Constant parliamentary skirmish- 
ing has led to virtual paralysis of 
policy-making. Decentralization, 
which paradoxically has inhibited se- 
cessionist forces, has nevertheless 
complicated central control and co- 
ordination. Educated and skilled 
manpower is in short supply. Popular 
exportations have risen, but an ex- 


By David Hegarty 


pans! on of manufacturing and indus- 
try is unlikely. Law and order prob- 
lems in rural and urban areas are 
proving difficult to control and the 
delivery of services, particularly 
health and education, has declined. 

Levels of nepotism, patronage and 
corruption, although low by many 
standards, are increasing. A recent 
spectacular case involved Ted Diro, 
leader of tbe Papuan Action Party 
and former head of the military. He 
faces allegations that, as forestry 
minister in the previous government, 
be intended to siphon off millions of 
dollars in forestry profits to an off- 
shore company in which he haul an 
interest. It was revealed, further, that 
he had received substantial financial 
bdp for his party's election funds from 
Indonesia’s former military com- 
mander, General Benny MurdanL 

Such pressures have begun to 
weigh on the political leadership. Mr. 
Wingti represents the new generation 
of leaders. He has a vision of a capi- 
talist, self-reliant, nirai-based econo- 
my, and of professional government. 
But despite his popularity he has 
been unable to halt the slide. Having 
wrested power from Mr. Somare in 
1985 through the no-confidence 
mechanism, he finds himself about to 
be hoist on the same petard. 

On April 1 1, to shore up his coali- 
tion in tbe face of a no-oonfidotce 
motion by Mr. Somare, Mr. Wingti 
was obliged to reinstate Mr. Diro in 
tbe cabinet. He then adjourned Parlia- 
ment until June, within hours of its 
having been convened. Later, the ef- 
fort to form a government of national 


although A derisive mili tary interven- 
tion similar to that in Fiji is unlikely. 
The 3,000-member army, however, 
can no longer be considered a com- 
pletely disinterested party. 

Tbe crisis may be resolved next 
month in a test of numbers in Parlia- 
ment The challenge for whoever 
wins power will be to reassure inves- 
tors, create opportunities for growth 
and strengthen state structures with- 
out d am ag i ng the democratic fabric. 


bdp unite and govern the country. It 
cannot be done by 'a man and .his 
cronies anda TdePrompTer. 

There is a threshold problem:' how.- 
a voter, even with a new university 
. degree, can make a decision by fisten- 
ing to the remarks made so far by 
Vice President Bush, Governor Du- 
kakis and the Reveraid Jesse Jack- 
son. It’s impossible to make a dear 
judgment on their speeches, most of 
. them written by somebody else. - 

Accordingly^ 1 have a frivolous 
suggestion. What America needs is a 
truth detector, which tbe computer 
industry should be able to produce. 
Essentially, this would be a decon- 
tamination machine- that- could mini- 
mize political pollution and raise tbe 
level of the campaign debate. For 
example, tf you ran a Bush or Duka- 
kis speech through the thing and 
pressed the “delete” button, it would 
dimmate afl lies and print slanted 
half-truths in italic type. 

It would be voice-activated so 
that yon could take it to a political 
hall or put it in front of your televi- 
sion. and whenever it heard some 
outrageous whopper from the candi- 
date it would flash “error,” or even,, 
giggle. In cases of extreme decep- 
tion, it could be made to emit an 
insurgent hum throughout the hall, 
thus serving as a mechanical heckler. 

Obviously, the candidates, know- 
ing they were under mechanical sur- 
veillance. would hesitate to promise 
that they would cut taxes, raise de-: 
fense appropriations and balance 
the budget, lest the machines erupt 
in derisive laughter. . 

There are two difficulties with ibis 
mach ine (temporarily named -Uni- 
quack HI). It is stfll in the develop- 
ment stage, and it is opposed vigor- 
ously by Ed Meese, the so-called 
attorney general, who argues that lies 
are protected under the free speech 
a me ndme n t to die Constitution. 

Mr. Bush says that he was “oiit of . 
the loop" when Mr. Meese pasgfL. 
judgment on the invention, but tfi»' . 
he has always supported the First 
Amendment and sees no reason to 
interfere with free speech now. Mr. 
Dukalris says Uniquack Dl wouldn’t - 
bother him, since he hasn’t been say- 
ing anything and doesn’t intend to 
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_ Mr. Jackson says the main benefi- 
ciary of the. thing would be IBM, 
and anyway poor folk couldn't af- 
ford it. And the president says tins is 
just one more trick by the media to 


The writer, a senior research fellow 
at the Strategic and Defense Studies 
Center of Australian National Univer- 
sity, contributed this comment to the 
International Herald Tribune. 


All are talking as if the. election 
were a judgment on the past rather 
than a bet on the future, btft the 
class of ’88 may disagree. Afterall, . 
as Uni quack m rays, the future be- - 
longs to the young. . 

The New York Times.- . .• 1.’ .” 



100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 
1888: German Decree 1938: Sudeten Talks * 


LONDON — A despatch from 
Strasbourg states that a Ministerial 
decree was published yesterday 
[May 22] to the effect that on and 


-- An interview tonight 
23] between Premier Milan 
Hodza and Konrad Henldn, the Su- 


imay zzj ro me meet that on and deten German leader 

afrw May 31 foreigners crossing to Prague this 

from France into Germany must be earlier ittvmic con firmed 


the German Legation in Paris. Not 

even commercial travelers are ex- vi«vwastLr;rSf«w*^ ronightsuUff* 
empt front this requirement; and if a M, a 

frontier districts .m nllAnmrr. miOVMW, the gOVCTun«tt lSSUed ti» 
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the cabinet. He then adjourned Parfia- ^ awtafion, Mr. Hatlein BK 

ment until June, within hours of its 1Q1Q. f-pph- SS, Il j ! ““vasations vdrose prinut 

having been convened. Later, the ef- irTeCKS Attacked t ? eai HP and calm 

fort to form a government of national ATHENS — Consternation has been SudSS Jnechangein ^ m C; 

umty was abandoned because of fac- caused in Athens by tbe attack made attitude was attribat-- - 

lional squabbling. As a result, his au- on Greek troops by the Bulgarians. SL^ESS 10 ** Party’s success it ^ r 
tborip has been weakened, public who sought to dislodge theGrcS to 

cynicism has increased and regionalist advance guard from Pangheon in or- the Gcr- 

Fcdings have been rekindled. der to gain possession of the raBway ISdin^rT to Pragwfr- 

Rumorsof a coup have abounded, line from Seres to Satanica. concessions, on 

Ptossure from Pans and London. ' 


1913: Greeks Attacked 


cynicism has increased and regionalize 
feelings have been rekindled. 

Rumors of a coup have abou nded . 
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OPINION 


To Win in the Real World 
You Have to Make a Deal 

By William S afire 

W ^ <* AyaidWi Khomeini for kidnap- 

ping, or Iraq's Saddam Hussein for poi- 
son-gassing thousands of innocent 
Koras? We could all then strut about 
refusing to deal with those indictees, too, 
as if our impotent accusations were some 
mamfestatioD of American power. 

Does supertough Dukakis propose to 
seDd in troops to arrest the indicted drug 
dealer and bring him to justice in Mi- 
ami? Of course noL The Democratic 
ca n didate wants the problem to fester 
throughout the fall campaign, while the 
Republican candidate will not allow 
himself 10 be ‘"out -drugged.” 

Don’t give up the indictment! shout 
the Democratic pomircrs. Hang the cul- 
prit! echoes the Republican, adding the 
twin of twisting him in the wind. /f such 
a draconian prescription for paralysis 
takes over U.S. policy, a drug dealer 
would remain in power in a nation at the 
crossroads of world commerce. Debili- 
tated by the need to appear strong, we 
would embrace real weakness. 

Where stands Ronald Reagan? At first 
be made a grandiose statement of U.S. 
purpose in negotiating the removal of 
General Manuel Antonio Noriega — “to 
restore democracy in Panama," which is 
not the name of this game at all. 

As his vice president and first lady 
defected to the drugiiiaans, Mr. Reagan 
claimed that he has not been dealing with 
a drug dealer at all. That display of wool- 




-----posturing of candidates 

on the subject of drugs. 
v 0 "- A ““ ican narcotic. 
Chief trafficker m this demcarringbusi- 
V s * MIrfiad Dukakis, candid^* for 
sheriff /president, who stoutly shw^iT fs 
that the United Stales should “saynoto 
iNonega. The impression be leaves is 
that it is a sgn of weakness to trade a 
fe deral indictment of the Panamanian 
. stron&nan for his removal from office. 

George Bush took a long look at the 
polls and let it be known that he dis- 
agreed with the Reagan administration 
4S on its policy to negotiate the removal of 
1 the drug-running ruler. He thus demon- 
strated that he is no longer merely the 
president’s man. On Ibis issue, he is now 
Governor Dukakis's ma n 
Nancy Reagan, we are told by East 
■Wingers, has read the signs of the times 
dud is joining Mr. Bush and Ed Mecse 
in urging her husband to drop his 
“dealings'’ with the recalcitrant j Pana- 
manian, lest plea bargaining be seen as 
appeasement of a kingpin. 

Democratic editorialists have ap- 
plauded the posturing, as if the 
of a written charge were somehow proof 
of puissant law enforcement. “Prosecu- 
* tors across the nation," thunders The 
Miami Herald, "need a pat on the back, 
„ not a slap in die face." 

Chi that theory, why doesn't a publid- 
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Look , People Are Zapping 
The Myth of Almighty TV 


i 


By Douglas Davis 



ty-hip UJS. attorney impanel a grand jury gathering recalls his long insistence that 
■ to indict Moammar Gadhafi for terror- he never traded arms for ! 


■ hostages. 


Of course Washington is dealing with 
a drug dealer, who happens to be the 
man it is trying to coerce. “The purpose 
of the foreign policy of the United 
States," as the White House chief of 
staff, Howard Baker, stated it (his past 
weekend, “is to get Noriega out of power 
and get him out of the country." 

No, we will not have tbe satisfaction of 
marching him in chains down Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue. Instead, we will grit our teeth 
as he cops a plea. But the alternative is the 
druglaior’s continuance in power, and a 
new fatality in illegal narcotics opera- 
tions. Mr. Dukakis would rather have the 
issue than the solution, which is why he 


denounces tbe “dealings" and in effect 
helps perpetuate the Noriega regime. 

Where are the Democrats who are 
serious about curbing tbe flow of drugs, 
and who know that the removal from 
power of General Noriega requires un- 
popular compromise? They stand smirk- 
ing on the sidelines, cut-tutting about past 
payoffs, irresponsibly encouraging their 
candidate to engage in the land of hypo- 
crisy that precludes a profile in courage. 
If this is the sort of ends-defeating, holier- 
than-thou policy we can expect from Du- - 
kali's as president, we ore indeed inviting 
the return of Jimmy Carter. 

When all the mice got together u> fig- 


zxtei- 


ure out a way to defend themselves 
against the cat, one hotshot mouse came 
up with a plan to tie a bell around the 
feline neck. Great idea! squeaked the 
multitude, until an old mouse asked: but 
winch one of us will bell the cat? 

Mr. Dukakis is not going to lead a 
detachment of marines into the presiden- 
tial palace to arrest the indicted man. 
Rule of law. 0A5 treaty, etc. Nor will the 
new Rambo-combo of George Bush and 
Nancy Reagan. That means “dealing" to 
achieve the primary purpose. That is 
strength in the real world, not phony 
toughness in the fantasy land of dnlgiiics. 

77w New York Times. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Frank Talk From Soviet and Central European Writers 


The Wheatland Foundation Inter- 
national Conference of Writers held in 
Lisbon from May 3 to 8 deserves better 
than your report (“Rancor Erupts Be- 
tween Soviet and Bloc Writers at Lisbon 
Meeting, ” May I J). Among many events, 
two panels, one dedicated to the litera- 
tures of Central Europe, another to 
those of tbe Soviet Union represented 
both by Moscow and by imigre writers, 
gave occasion to an exchange of views 
that should be hailed as a beginning of 
frankness. Hungarian, Poli sh and other 
Central European writers told their So- 
viet colleagues what their countrymen 
fed as they are daily confronted with tbe 
permanent presence, for the last 43 
years, of . Soviet tanks and with oppres- 
sive governments imposed against tbe 
will of the populations. 

Unfortunately, your readers may have 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed * Lasers to the 
Editor? and contain die writer's stgpa- 
iare. none and Jud address. Let- 
tiers shotdd be brirf emd are xtdjject to 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
the return cf unsaBatednuomscripts. 


had the impression that the Soviet writ- 
ers were held responsible for the imperi- 
alism of their rulers, although no such 
reproach was voiced. Neither did they 
defend Soviet policy after World War If 
in the area in question. 

At this meeting the Russian writers 
did not appear as spokesmen of the 
state, and this was a most welcome nov- 
elty. Your correspondent, therefore, was 
not quite correct when be affirmed that 
at the end of the meeting “the Soviet 
delegates, led by Anatoli Kim. a novel- 
ist, issued apologies." There were no “del- 
egates" and thus no need for “apologies." 
There were individual writers invited by 
the Wheatland Foundation, and their viv- 
id reactions were appreciated by the audi- 
ence because of the spontaneity. 

As to Flora Lewis’s opinion column 
( “The Pain of Change Is All the Greater . " 
May 12 J, she was misinformed when she 
wrote that Joseph Brodsky “rises to a 
vigorous defense of the Soviet Union 
against mild charges of imperialism and 
colonialism from East Europeans." Mr. 
Brodsky did nothing of tbe land. Taking 
into account that his colleagues from 
Moscow wens on terrain unfamiliar to 
them, be criticized the notion of Central 
European culture: and argued that the 


Soviet writers present could not in any 
case have been expected to be familiar 
with it. This was nothing new, as he has 
expressed a similar view in his famous 
polemic with Milan Kundera. 

It seems to us that the term "Central 
Europe" applied (o the nations between 
Germany and Russia is a valid one, and 
we are glad that it came up in the Lisbon 
discussions. From this, however, it is a 
far cry 10 ascribing to Mr. Brodsky pure- 
ly political statements. 

CZESLAW MILOSZ. 

Paris. 

SUSAN SONTAG. 

New York. 

There Ought to Re a Law 

It was with great sadness that I read 
Jim Hoagland* s "A Severe Case of Bad 
White House Aides" (May II). There 
should be a law against former aides 
writing kiss-and-tell books until, say, 10 
years after they leave office. People love 
scandals, and books like Donald Re- 
gan’s can earn fortunes — at the expense 
of America's image and reputation. 
Nancy Reagan has a perfect right to 
consult astrologers. She influences her 
husband — but what good wife doesn't? 

ELEANOR PERREAU. 

Versailles. 


My heart was with Jim Hoagland and 
Russell Baker f“H7iv Wait? Write To- 
day. " May II) as they lambasted kiss- 
and-tell books, but die blame lies with 
the American reading public. In another 
country people would not give a big 
enough hoot to spend S25 on such gar- 
bage. If American readers would just say 
no, the epidemic would come to a halL 
CAROL ALLEN. 

Paris. 

Astrology has been called a fraud. 
Yes, it is, if you refer only to the cursoiy 
planetary indications that appear in 
magazines. There is no way that these 
can indicate anything of value for any- 
one. Like everything else in life, astrolo- 
gy has lo be applied properly. 

HELEN REEDER 
Monte Cario. 

In “Those Who Despise Should Stay 
Away” ( Opinion, May 12), George F. 
Will decries the irresponsible behavior 
of kiss-and-tell authors. I could not 
agree more. But he writes heavily that 
Donald Regan's presence in the White 
House was evidence of President Rea- 
gan's “frivolousness." It was evidence, 
more simply, of frivolity. 

ROGER GERDES. 

Taipei. 


Australia Is Diversity 

Regarding “End of Isolation Poses Di- 
lemma" (Special News Report on Austra- 
lia, April 30) by Geoffrey Biainey: 

Mr. Blainey's appraisal of the Austra- 
lian social scene does not do justice to 
his excellent reputation as a historian. 
His equation of Australia's immigration 
policies with the creation of tribal divi- 
sions is simplistic and unfounded. 

The chum that “typical” Australians 
do not agree with policies that have bipar- 
tisan political support must be viewed 
with suspicion. More importantly, the 
cl arm that division is being subsidized 
with government money reveals a lack of 
understanding of Australian culture. Fra 
most of us, the ability to speak a language 
other than English, tbe opportunity 10 
preserve our mother tongue (if it is not 
English) and the socially sanctioned de- 
velopment of cultural practices that are 
not uniformly Anglo-Saxon are vital is- 
sues. Fra Mr. Biainey, drveraty is divi- 
sion, pluralism is separatism and pride in 
one’s heritage is a threat to national unity. 

His oft-repealed claim lo be speaking 
for the voiceless majority is wearing thin. 
His voice is only one of many. Most of us 
are proud of Australia's cultural diversity, 
JOHN POLESEL 
Paris. 


N EW YORK — Myths often thrive 
in inverse proportion to their accu- 
racy. The bigger the lie, as in the divine 
right of kings, or. now. the overwhelm- 
ing power and popularity of television, 
the more devoutly it is believed. Although 
tbe latest myth is worshiped by political 
pundits, media analysts and others, the 
cracks in it are widening by the hour. 

Just this month, for example, R. D. 
Percy Co. of Seattle installed infrared 
scanners in 1,000 television sets in New 
York to record precisely who watches 
commercials. Why must people be X- 
rayed, in effect, to prove their presence 
while the 15- and 30-second messages zip 

MEANWHILE 

by? Because recent studies reveal a 
mounting aversion to commercials, 
thanks to the proliferation of remote con- 
trols that can zap them off. The Percy 
Scanner wQl presumably offer proof to 
troubled advertisers that somebody is still 
in from of the screen during their pitches. 

This is not the only indication chat the 
myth of omiupoieui television is flawed. 
The notion that television has totally 
changed the ground rales of political life, 
escalating the importance of style and 
minimizing comem. is one of the more 
sonorous cliches of modem times. Sena- 
tor Albert Gore Jr. failed miserably in the 
Illinois and New York primary elections 
despite Hefty outlays for 30-second spots 
and an equally hefty fee paid to an al- 
leged media wizard, David Garth. 

Mythmaking sweeps aside all contrary 
evidence. Note how little was made of a 
recent poll that showed an astonishing 64 
percent of Americans opposed 10 a par- 
don for Oliver North, whose strident elo- 
quence supposedly overpowered viewers. 
Or the inability of the Great Communica- 
tor to sway votes in Congress on either 
the nomination of Judge Robert Berk to 
the Supreme Court or aid to the contras, 
despite repeated on-camera appeals. 

The presumed passivity and gullibil- 
ity of the television audience is essential 
to the myth’s conceptual coherence. 
Viewers' increasing unpredictability, in- 
dependence and intelligence (well-edu- 
cated now. compared with the voters 
and viewers or previous generations! are 
inconvenient. When viewers changed 
their minds days or weeks after the 
North testimony, they unhinged the me- 
dia professors, who cannot allow peo- 
ple’s actions to change their theories. 

Certainly it cannot be admitted that 
people turned against the Vietnam War 
because it was fruitless or against Judge 
Borfc because they disagreed with him. 

The notion that the'world is racing 
toward a "global village” (inked by com- 
mon viewing of “Dallas," “Colombo" 
and the like is refuted daily by terrorist 
attacks, fundamentalist religious revolu- 
tions and the continued preservation of 
separatist languages and customs. 

Most of all the myth cannot even 
begin to acknowledge American viewers’ 


steadily increasing disenchantment with 
prime-time commercial television, re- 
flected in declining revenues at .ABC and 
CBS and to a lesser extent at NBC. 

Polling services, such as A. C. Nielsen 
Co., have documented a steady eiosicm 
Since 1980 in the percentage of viewers 
tuned in to the networks in prime time. 
Viewers are turning in ever larger num- 
bers to video cassettes, shorn of commer- 
cials. and to cable television. 

And electronic entertainment is far 
from the oily alternative being indulged 
by this demanding audience. Contrary to 
expectations, Americans are buying twice 
as many books per capita as in the days 
before television, as wrf as a host of spe- 
cialty magazines. They are jogging, swim- 
ming. traveling and going to tbe theater, 
movies and museums in record numbers. 

Who are tbe losers when the television 
myth clouds tbe minds of politicians and 
media barons? Tbe viewers. It encourages 
the media to lavish attention on cam- 
paign strategy, depriving people of infor- 
mation cm such issues as the budget defi- 
cit, child care and the homeless. 

Surely it is the extraordinary mis- 
match between the sophistication of 
viewers and the way politicians and pro- 
ducers talk to them that is turning peo- 
ple away from the voting booths and the 
networks. With a few exceptions, neither 
is attuned to people's real needs. They 
have not yet figured out that viewers 
want something better 10 see. 

It is no accident that U.S. public televi- 
sion must turn to imports to please its 
steadily expanding audience. America 
has no equivalent of Britain's Channel 4, 
which regularly uses the talents of Ameri- 
can writers and filmmakers such as Susan 
Son tag. John Cassavetes and the late 
John Huston, or West Germany’s ex- 
traordinary public television system. 

The myth assumes that Americans are 
perfectly content with television as they 
know it. Thus, no change, no innova- 
tion, no risk, litis attitude is entirely at 
variance with virtually all other an and 
communication forms in America and 
even with once sluggish U.S. industries, 
which have learned from foreign compe- 
tition lo dare rather than to doze. 

Who. then, profits from the myth? 
Until now, the media industry. But the 
philosophical victor has been the royal- 
ist side in the age-old debate between 
populists and elitists, between Thomas 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, be- 
tween those who view the public as 
equals and those who see them as “a 
great beast," as Hamilton put iL 

Now, however, there is a scent of 
change in the air. The victors may soon 
be the victims, as viewers withdraw be- 
yond the reach of the Percy Scanner 
toward mafia and candidates that offer 
people what they tnily deserve. 

The writer, arts critic for Newsweek, 
has worked in television as a commenta- 
tor, performer and writer. He contributed 
this comment to The New York Times. 


Waltzes. Austrian Airlines’ passengers are 
* welcomed on board to the strains of 
Viennese Waltzes. Passengers 
can enjoy Austrian delicacies on all flights 
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The Friendly way to fly. 



Once on this site at Wangfujing, 
a thousand years ago, a spring bubbled forth, 
its waters so pure, its sound so tranquil that the Emperor 
guarded it as he guarded his most precious treasures. 


When tired from the 
pressures of office, he 
and his chosen Wandarins 
came here to rest for it 
seemed the Bowers were 
more sweetly scented and 
the birds sang more 
joyfully at the Well of 
Wangfujing. 

Today. The Palace Hotel 
rises on that same spot to 
bring you the comfort, 
convenience, pleasure and 
refreshment in the tradi- 
tion oF Wangfujing 
and the palaces of 
old China To 
be managed by 
The Manila Hotel 
of International 
renown. 


The Palace Hotel 
is designed to be one of 
the world’s great hotels. 

Situated in the heart of 
Beijing, a short walk from 
the other palace. 

The Palace Hotel will 


offer weary travellers 
total refreshment and 
rejuvenation for the 
business or pleasure char 
brings them to China. 

From luxury duplex 
suites, concealed beds 
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that can mm a delightful 
room into efficient office 
space in minutes, to eight 
of what are planned to be 
the best restaurants in 
Beijing, complete business 
and communications 
facilities, sport and 
recreational activities 
phis every modem facility 
the discerning traveller 
could ask for. 

Once inside the doors 
of the Palace Hotel its 
superior appointments 
and services, the many 
facilities and tradi- 
tional grandeur will 
bring you back 
again and again - 
to the Weil of 
Wangfujing. 
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THE PALACE HOTEL 

Wangfujing. Beijing 
Beijing's other legendary Palace 


Managed by Manila Hotel International 

FOR RESERVATIONS. The Palace Hotel. Betjihg. Tetex 210370 h GBJ GN The Manila Hold Tel. 47-00-1 1. Tele* 40S37 MHOTEL PM. 63496 
MHOTEL PM. 22479 MHC PM. FAX 1632) 471124. The Manila Howl Hcvifl Kong Sales OHice Tel. (S) 253gfi2/2S40i2. 
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Dino Grandi, Fascist, Is Dead at 92 NAZI: 


R euten 

ROME — Dino Grandi. ihe last 


survivor of Italy’s Fascist leader- an order of the day to the Fascist fore returning to live permanently r 
ship and the man who provoked the Grand Council calling for Mussoli- in Italy three years ago. AxSe ^mer 3 the 


Allied invasion of Sicily, Mr. Gran- 
di, then justice minister, presented 


After the end of ihe war, he ran a OT Kitsch? 

agriculture business in Brazil be- (Conthned ftm Page 1) 


Russians Get Interview , Almost Verbatim 


overthrow of Mussolini, has died at 
92. 

Mr. Grandi was a top leader dur- 
ing Fascist rule between 1922 and 
1943. He died from heart disease 
Saturday in Bologna. 

He held many senior posts under 
Mussolini, including foreign minis- 
ter and ambassador to Britain, but 
he was often an outspoken critic of 
ihe dictator. 

On July 25. 1943. following the 


ni to hand over most of his powers 
to King Victor Emmanuel III. The 
resolution was overwhelmingly 
passed and the same day Mussolini 

was arrested by the king. President Eisenhower during his <u ““ u “ , ' UWJ 

Mussolini was later rescued by two terms, Sunday in Clearwater. Bul *** fcar B 11131 no1 

German paratroopers and esiab- Florida. everyone wul laugh, 

lished the puppet Republic of Salo Sammy Davis Sr., 87, a vaude- “piere is still uncertainty in 
in northern Italy, Five of the Grand viile dancer whose career spanned dealing with official Nazi art be- 
Council members who had voted 40 years and launched his son into cause the so-called ’beautiful art,’ 
against him were shot but Mr. show business, Saturday in Beverly which was intended in those days 
Grandi escaped, fleeing to Spain. Hills. California. to reflect the ‘healthy taste of the 


Other death: 


past" declared Antje Voflmer, the 
Green deputy who proposed the 


ThmnK F Sunken. R4 who debaW - The time has come, she 

nXHMS fc. MqH^nS, 64, Wno .. k.wafr«liw fofcrwt 


“to break the taboo of silence 

wag ^ appointments secretary to ^ Na2j ^ 


But the lingering fear is that not 
everyone will laugh- 
‘There is still uncertainty in 


Grandi escaped, fleeing to Spain. 


MOOD: War Is Afghanistan’s Past, Present, Future 


(Continued from Page 1) protect us." he sa 
Housing Project, built by the Soviet their word for it. 
Union for high-level bureacrats, A woman, as! 
army veterans and Moscow’s advis- passing her time 


to reflect the ‘healthy taste of the 
people, 1 is closer to the taste of the 
broad majority of the public even 
today than die so-called ‘modern 
art,’ ** said Claudia Siede, the chief 
culture spokesman of the Greats. 

The government simply has to 


t&ttbmgft’n Piwi Semee 

MOSCOW — Pravda and Izvestia, the two most 
prominent Soviet newspapers, devoted two full 
pages each on Monday to a nearly complete tran- 
script of the interview of Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
with The Washington Post and Newsweek. 

This gave Soviet readers an unusual glimpse of 
their leader being questioned by Western report- 
ers. The Soviet leader Is never questioned in public 
in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet version did not include a question 
posed by Richard Smith, the Newsweek alitor in 
chief, who asked if. a recent exchange of articles 
between two papers. Sovietskaya Rossiya and 
Pravda, reflected, as some Soviet editors have said. 


different views held by Mr. Gorbachev and Moth- 
er senior PoEtburo member. Yegor JCLigacney. 

The Soviet transcript said: “R. Smith a ged a 
question the point of which was, did the appear- 
ance of the famous articles in Sovietskaya Rosaya 
and Pravda indicate the existence of serious differ- 
ences in the Politburo?" 

ft aim altered an answer to a question about 
whether Mr. Gorbachev was prepared to endure in 
the Soviet Union the kind of unrest that followed 
price increases in Poland when the Soviet Union 
undertakes a price reform scheduled for 1990. 

As printed, Mr. Gorbachev’s answer empha- 
sized that the Soviet Union retained central con- 
trol over prices, and would continue to do so. 


GROSZ: 

Hungary Elated 


other members of the 13-member 
PoGtbnro, the party’s ruling body, ; 
were deposed. In addition, ihe two 
party secretaries closest to the for- ; 

mer leader lost their jobs. - 

The officials said the sweep had v 
been prompted by what the leaden 
Iffarpgri ai the party conference 
the depth of popular resentment 
The meeting had originally "bea. ■ . 
intended only as a setting in which ; 
to effect prearranged Teadmhip£ 


DISSENT: f There’s Glasnost,’ Sighs Soviet 'Parasite’ 


UldD^M- ■ ... - 

The official said rite resoite&hfg 
had been revealed in tmexpecle&£ 
frank speeches by many of the ijfig- • 
conference delegates who west*T . 
Aftsfn to takethe flood Samewereir.' 



protect us," he said. “I have to take dons with the government. Tve government amply nas to 
their word for it." gone into offices and found Afghan P u * H 1 , political and 

A woman, asked how she was officials glad they didn’t have Rus- cs “j etJ " c maturity the people, she 
passing her lime these days, had a aans looking over their shoulders **j' ve F m dcahng with the es- 


ers. Two children playing in the more pointed reply, “We spend our anymore.’ 1 

mmliMnl wprp Vi lint ihmlinn .lu... i n 


courtyard were killed. 

A group of Soviets out on an 


time thinking about going borne.” 
Western diplomats report no 


Last week, it was also difficult to 


iheric heritage of National Social- 
ism.” 

One of Mrs. Siede’s suggestions 


n eiuup wi mu i uu mi western diplomats ra»n no -r .-c.t-, 

evening stroll said the firing had small amount of jitters rippling SSL* voiSm “ 10 “de-deinonize" Nazi ait by 

been unsettling but they were not through the diplomatic mission. St 3 f^bitmgit side by side with works 

sure it was time to leave. “The mon- The Kremlin officially says nothing ^ denounced by Hiller — m effect, 

ey is good,” said one man, explain- about its civilian personnel, but H " by repeating 50 years later twin 


ey is good, saiu one roan, explain- about us civilian personnel but 
ing thai he was paid in convertible diplomats expect half of the 12,000 


currency and was saving a fair Soviet advisers, embassy personnel recently an East European envoy 
amount by working in hazardous and their staffs to be gone from stopped by tbe U.S. Embassy to 

fcl -.a.- * API ■ . . 1 . r . .t I P — t— anlr Mill tV,Si nbaUasp 


An American diplomat said that exhibitions held by the Nazis in 
recently an East European envoy Munich. 


conditions. ' Afgb 

.Asked if he was worried, a 52- year, 
year-old Soviet instructor at a tech- “Y 
nical institute sounded resigned, then 


In July 1937. the Nazis inaugu- 


, Afghanis tan before the end of ihe check out the safety shelters, fire- rated the Haus der Deutschcn 


extinguishing equipment and coat- KunsL or House of German Art, a 
“You can see a sense of relief in ing on the windows to prevent shat- monolithic, granite gallery that 
the ministries," said one non-Wesi- teriag when a bomb explodes came to be known in whispers as 

j:_i 4 i-_ i n.. l- nuin^a -DnlMnA t .. .h- u. I.: 


"The local leadership says it can era diplomat who has friendly rela- outside. 


AFGHAN: Flight From Border REFORM: 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“The Soviets are 


anything Now they're complaining quickly, and turning the garrisons 
they have so much they can’t irans- over to the Afghan Army, and these 


its Aid Is Urged 


“Palazzo Kitchi” for the huge exhi- 
bitions of sanctioned art held an- 
nually through 1944. 

Two days after opening the gal- 
lery, the Nazis staged the infamous 
exhibition of “ entartete Kunst , ” 
confiscated “degenerate” works of 
modern artists, many of whom 
were banned, exiled or imprisoned. 


they have so much they can t irans- over to the Aignan Army, ana these (Continued from Page I) were banned, exiled or imprisoned, 
pori it and they're running around posts are falling very quickly," the ... . , It was from the exhibitions at the 

trying to rent hundreds of trucks.” Western official said. u * ^ aus dcr Deteschen Kunst, today 


Pakistan’s military intelligence Chamkani was captured on May r SffTi!! 5 amply Haus der Kunst, that senior 

agency, which controls the flow of 7 after five days of battle, accord- ^ ® u ' Nazi officials bought many of the 

arms to the mujahidin and exerts ing to reports coming in from the - - - - -- 

considerable influence over the Pe- field to the Afghan Media Re- f J 


The news conference, chaired by 
the Foreign Ministry spokesman. 


paintings for their offices and wait- 
ing rooms. 


memum againsi ihe Kabul govern- by Kabul forces, including Ma- . ■i__i ... »» :n«mvu. w w >«■ 

mem and to avoid infighting. makhel and Kagga, southwest of "V recentiy w their rightful owners or 


the country ] 


Army in Mu nidi, either to be re- 


Uft-iiL dUU lit dVV'IU IUU£lXLLLIg. niiiim wi ouu juuumwi wi j _i _ f m sinuvu w uilu vwuwa KJk 

Guerrilla commanders inside Af- Jalalabad, and seizures of military 35 m confiscated as propaganda. But 

ghanisun. however, according to posts, induing the Tanbana garri- ", „5.F a i S one batch of paintings taken from 

both Western and Afghan officials, son in the Panjshir Valiev in the ~ entr ^ Committee was meeting on ^azi offices was deemed suffident- 
Lhe other side of Moscow and it u, 


have increased their cooperation by northwest. , u , H , . ij u>uuuw >» m wuiuau 

selling up joint committees not “There is panic and confusion in ^PP^vea rneses presrotea by ^ ended up at the Munich 

only to plan attacks but, even more the enemy forces; they are demor- *"■ customs office, 

importantly given local traditions, aimed terribly,” said General Abd- llzin 8 the system, lo be presented to Jbe “ mili tary art” had a differ- 

to set formal agreements to divide ul Rahim War dak. the chief of staff a conrerence in June. enl history and fate. These were 

ihe captured materiel. of the National Islamic Front of ln ? separate development, a paintings of the war done either by 

One Western official died re- Afghanistan, a centrist guerrilla “™ DfUSS, ?° O' tire Supreme Soviet, ^ f ron[ f or ^ 

ports that the Jadji garrison depart- group. A former government offi- ^ re ff purpose or by amateurs in German 

ed so fast that not only half-empty cer who has trained in the United l “* ran “ cal,0 °?; “ 1C uniform. At the end of the war. 


ly barmless to remain in German 


German 
the war. 


forces from the countryside to de- *°“ IU uc *™ wn acuon 

rp„ _ * Jf n iL* fend major dties. paniculariv the by the U 5. Senate. 

Tmir Announced for Gandhi ^ pital \ hus shortening supply 

N EW DELHI — Prime Minister “There are two possi bililies,” he British Name Ambassador 

Rajiv Gandhi leaves on June 4 for said. “One is the regime might dis- Reuters 

an eight-day tour of Syria, Wen integrate from within. But the other LONDON — Britain named 
Germany. Hungary and the United is if they fight, and then it will be Rodric Braithwaite on Monday as 
States. Indian officials said. vety bkxjdy." . its new ambassador to Moscow. 


Rajiv Gandhi leaves on June 4 for said. “One is the regime might dis- 
an eight-day tour of Syria, West integrate from withm. But the other 

v i iii f i •. i ■_ :# r._L» j -t ■- :n _ 


Stales. Indian officials said. 


its new ambassador to Moscow. 


were returned to West Germany in 
1950. 

The rest remained in America 
until 1986, when an* additional 
6,255 paintings were returned. 
These are die ones now at the Ba- 
varian Army Museum in Ingol- 
stadt, off limits to everyone except 
the official cataloguers. 


pressed the view that changes could 
happen only within the boundaries 
of socialism, and on the basis of 
socialist values.” 

Mr. Grigoryants calls himself a 
democrat — which is now the thing 
to be in the Soviet Union. But he is 
not a socialist, and that apparently 
puts his views outside the realm of 
permissible public discussion. 

“Everything that evokes in peo- 
ple anxiety that someone has tossed 
up other values, including in the 
ideological sphere, this evokes a 
critical reaction," Mr. Gorbachev 
said. “That is also the democratic 
process." 

Mr. Grigoryants was arrested 
last week just before the newly or- 
ganized Democratic Union — a 
group seeking a multiparty system 
— was to meet in his offices at a 
dacha 25 miles from Moscow. 

While he was in jail. Mr. Grigor- 
yants said, the police told other 
prisoners that he was a Jew who 
wanted to leave the country. Mr. 
Grigoryants is not Jewish and he 
said he had no wish to emigrate. 

When he was released the police 
refused to return his belongings, he 
said. “They say I have to prove 
somehow that they are mine.” be 
added. 

Sentenced in 1983 to 10 years in 
prison for editing Bulletin V. an 
underground h uman rights journal, 
he was released last year as part of 
an amnesty for many political pris- 
oners. He then started the journal 
GlasnosL 

In the official Soviet view, Mr. 
Grigoryants is a darting of the 
West, a renegade whose journal is 
published abroad in eight lan- 
guages. He has been denounced as 
such in the official literary weekly 
Uteramrnaya Gazeta. 

“People here know that the Gri- 
goryants ‘organization,’ in quota- 
tion marks, is tied not only organi- 
zationally but also financially to 
the West, that his constant visitors 
and guests are Western correspon- 
dents,” Mr. Gorbachev said. 

“Therefore, people think of him 
as some kind of alien phenomenon 
in our society sponging on the dem- 
ocratic process, sponging on posi- 
tive aspects of perestroika." 


Reading this portion of the inter- 
view, Mr. Grigoryants said: u 2t’s 
understandable. A really free press 
is not popular with anyone in pow- 
er, not only in the Soviet Union, 
but in the West, too” 

The first issue of Glasnost came 
out 1 1 months ago and featured an 
interview with Andrei D. Sakharov, 
the physicist and human rights ac- 
tivist. And it printed a long list of 
political prisoners still in jaiL 
The editor of the Moscow eve- 
■rung paper Vecberayaya Moskva, 
Anatoli Russovsky, called the jour- 
nal Glasnost “immoral and unnec- 
essary.” 

During his Moscow visit, start- 
ing Sunday. President Ronald Rea- 
gan will meet with a group of refu- 
seniks — Jews refused exit visas — 
and dissidents. 

Mr. Grigoryants has been invit- 
ed. He said be planned to tell Mr. 


Reagan “everything that is positive 
that is going on in this country, 
thing s thaT are due not only to 
Gorbachev, but to others. Those 
positive trends deserve support. 
But it’s worth remembering that 
Gorbachev is not only a politician, 
he’s a socialist politician, as he 
made clear to The Post.” 

Finally, Mr. Grigoryants looked, 
carefully at Mr. Gorbachev’s denial 
in the interview that there are splits 
in the leadership. 

When told that the questioner 
bad mentioned tbe name of Mr. 
Gorbachev’s conservative No. 2; 
Yegor K. Ligachev — with whom 
Mr. Gorbachev is said to be at odds 
— and that Mr. Logachev's name 
was omitted from t he text m the 
Soviet press, Mr. Grigoryants 
smiled weakly. 

“There you go," he saidL “There’s 
glasnost" 


EQUAL: A Minority Lag in U.S. 


(Continued Emu Page 1) 
tbe past two decades, it focused 
heavily on the remaining dispari- 
ties. 

Poverty rates among blacks and 
Hispanics. for example, are nearly 
three times that for whites, accord- 
ing to 1986 figures. Also, the unem- 
ployment rate among blacks in 
1986 was 14.5 percent, more than 
twice tbe 6 percent figure for 
whites. 

The panel also pointed to 
“stalled progress” in higher educa- 
tion. Between 1975 and 1985. while 
the college-attendance rate of 
whites climbed to 55 percent, tbe 
rale for blacks dropped to 44 per- 
cenL 

Tbe rate increased to 47 percent 
for blacks in 1986, but remained 
below the 1975 rate, according to 
the report 

“After examining all the avail- 
able evidence." Mr. Rhodes said, 
we have reached this disturbing 
conclusion: We’re moving back- 
ward — not forward — in our ef- 
forts to achieve the full participa- 
tion of minority citizens in the life 
and pros perii> of Lbe nation." 


The report, entitled “One-Third 
of a Nation.” called on national 
leaders to engender economic 
growth. Leaders in the minority 
community should act as role mod- 
els and help develop strong institu- 
tions within that community. 
Among tbe 37 panelists were: 
Edmund S. Muskie, former Demo- 
cratic senator from Maine; Coretta 
Scott King, widow of the Reverend 
Martin Luther King; Governor 
Thomas H. Kean of New Jersey, 
Governor Bin Clinton of Arkansas; 
Governor Rudy Perpich of Minne- 
sota, and Governor John Ashcroft 
of Missouri 


UN Grief Meets Thatcher 


senior party .officials, other* rate; 
apd-ffie- members named -bji !h£n?i- 
local party sections 1 

their views:' ,/ .. v _ ‘ . 

what Hungarian; anaQSts 
phiflzad most strcngfjv 
was the. unusually severe fate -■ 

out to the top leaders who ; - 

thought to represent an omdu^ v . 
political style. Many were. not . i 

-removed from the petitions- 1 ; 
which they exerased pdwer : 
were also denied the csraobmalg ^ . 
honors usually granted to'Comriut«* i 
nisc officials deemed tp have lostS . 
their usdulness without tijnihg^, - 
fallen into disgrace. ' - - . 

Mr. Kadar himself, axording to£C - - 
an official who hrf&dvanc&fcu 0 w&&*L. 
edge of the lop changes; had 
expected to retain a PpfitbaroseaS'.. 
togetherwitb thebonoriBc , . . 
was denied that, although" somiM ^ 
Hungarians fear that ''the fnnpv . 
leader, .respected for his : pb&icafc, 
skill, might make even the hottor^ . 
ary office & seat of some powti. v 
But party liberals and nonparty 
Hungarians were dated by the- 
complete disappearance freanparty 
office of Mr. Kadar”s most devot- 
ed GeutenantS- Of the seven fanner . 
Politburo members, five wore also - [ 

removed from -the Central Com- j 
mittee. This demotion went beyond . 
what had been expected. . j 

There removed from party posts, 
included men whose other present' 1 
functions or past high office nor- . i 
many make Central Committee < 

membership almost automatic. V . 

Among them arc the - head of j 
state. President Kanoly Nemeth, 
and the head of the party-dominat- I 
ed trade union federation. Sahdor i 

Gaspar. Others -included .-Mr, 
Grosz’s predecessor as prime min- . 
ister, Gyorgy Lazar, and the head 
of the Budapest party organization, *r-. 
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Reusers 

LONDON — United Nations 
Secretary-General Javier Pfcrez de 
Cufellar met with Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher on Monday, 
British officials said. Mr. P£rez de 
CuHlar was on his way to the Ethi- 
opian capital of Addis Ababa to 
attend the annual Organization of 
African Unity summit meeting, 
which starts on Wednesday.. . 


Ferenc Havasi. 

The fifth' person who was r* 
moved from both the Politburo and 
the Central Committee was also 
one of the- dismissed Secretariat 
members. He is Miklos Ovari, a 
particular favorite of Mr. Kadar. * 

Moreover, Kadar loyalists from 
various professions, many of whom 
had held Central Commit tee mem- 
bership since Mr. Kadar"s early 
leadership days, were also dis- 
missed..' - ... ..... 
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Khartoum Police Disperse Demonstrations With Tear Gas 




WIN $40,000,000 

That’s Forty Million U.S. Dollars! 


THE NEW YORK LOTTERY 

Pick Your Own Numbers Play Lotto 6/54 
Get Rich in America’s Biggest Lottery 


The Associated Press 

KHARTOUM. Sudan — The 
police used tear gas to disperse sev- 
eral demonstrations in Khartoum 
protesting a bread shortage and 
government-ordered power cuts, 
witnesses said Monday. 

To deal with unreit elsewhere, 
the government Monday seat the 
cabinet affairs minister. Salah 


Abdel -Salam al-Khalifa, to the 
northern city of Atbara, where sim- 
ilar demonstrations occurred last 
week and a Five-day protest strike 
began Sunday. 

The trouble in the capital oc- 
curred Sunday night in the western 
district of Omdurman. Witnesses 
said several groups of young peo- 
ple, estimated to number in die 


hundreds, demonstrated against 
tbe scarcity of bread and manda- 
tory power cuts that went into ef- 
fect Sunday. 

The protesters blocked some 
roads with rocks and set fire to 
garbage cans and tires. 

Tbe police dispersed [hem with 
tear gas and quickly extinguished 
the fires. 


The capital and other dries have 
suffered water and bread shortages 
and power outs for months because 
of economic difficulties and the 
low level of the Nfle River. ‘ 
Water is in such short supply 
that a black-market has developed; 

In some areas of Khartoum, a bar- 
rel ot water is sold for 30 Sudanese'^ 
pounds (about S6). 
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Millions of U.S. Dollars are won regularly playing the World Famous New York Lottery, in fact the New York Lottery has 
AWARDED BILLIONS OF DOLLARS to people who have won - including it's biggest Jackpot of U.S. $41 ,000,000. Imagine 
aH the things you could do and enjoy with $41 ,000,000. Every year, people from all over the world go to New York just to play 
the New York Lottery. Now, you too can play the World's Greatest Lottery and win a MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR JACKPOT. 


Playing Lotto 6/54 is Easy 

Lotto is the World s most popular lorm ot lottery. The Official 
New York version is called Lotto 6/54 and is FULLY BACKED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT. Each week two draws are held in public - 
under strict supervision in New York. Lotto 6/54 is easy to play. You 
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from 1 to 54. It's that simple. The numbers you select are entered in 
the Lotto 6 54 Computer System and if they match the same num- 
bers in the draw - YOU WIN THE JACKPOT. Even if you didn't 
select ail six numbers, you could stilt be a winner! If you have only 
3. plus a supplementary number or 4, or 5 numbers correct, you win 
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Here’s How You Can Play 

All you have to do to play the World Famous New York Lottery 
is to complete the order form and send it to United States Interna- 
tional Marketing's world wide processing center, along with your 
payment. You can play 2. 4 or 6 games for 15. 26, or 52 weeks. 
REMEMBER, EACH ADDITIONAL WEEKLY GAME YOU PLAY 
INCREASES YOUR CHANCE TO WIN THE JACKPOT. Once 
your completed order form and payment is received, your number 
will automatically be entered in the computer system and you will 
receive an "Official Entry Confirmation" by return mail. Your "Offi- 
cial Entry Confirmation" will indicate the numbers you selected. 


You Will Be Notified Immediately When 
You Win 

United States International Marketing will immediately notify 
you when you win any prize of St.OQQ or more. In addition, you 
receive a complete fist of winning numbers after every tenth draw 
so that you can carefully check how you are doing. YOUR PRIZE 
MONEY WILL BE CONFIDENTIALLY PAID DIRECTLY TO YOU 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD. Upon expiration of your subscrip- 
tion you wiH receive a final itemized statement of your winnings. 
United States International Marketing Direct Telex to 
P.O. Box 7525 New York. U.S A. 
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ESCORT SERVICE 
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Paris Awakens 
To Competition 


IWms s*l HadMi 


Set design for the 1930 Soviet premiere of 'The Threepenny Opera.’ 

The Great Western Search 
For Soviet Artistic Treasures 



i 


By Joseph Fitchett 

T HE London publisher Nikos S tangos wanted a 
memorable locale for (be book launch of 
Thames and Hudson's handsome volume, “Rus- 
sian and Soviet Theater 1905 to 1935.” So last 
week Western Hterati and glitterati converged on the 
Soviet Embassy in London to fete the book and hs author, 
Konstantin Rudnitsky, the grand old man of 
history in his country. 

“Is this a first? I think so, for the Soviet government to 
promote a book with no Russian edition,” Mr. Stangos 
said in a telephone interview. 

The Sonet Union is throwing open more than just an 
embassy's doors these days in helping Western publishers 
and editors, museum curators and art dealers mine Soviet 
artistic lodes. 

Pulled by glnsnast and driven by a need for hard 
currency, the Sonet art market is starting to eqoy a 
worldwide boom. 

Sotheby’s is bedding an art sale in Moscow in July for 
die first time stnee the Russian Revolution. Some old 

JOSEPH FTFCHETT is a Paris-based correspondem for 
ike International Herald Tribune. 


Moscow hands deplore Sotheby's hoopla. “It is this year’s 
photo safari, offering the snob appeal of private museum 
tours and tea with Raisa Gorbachev” sniffed a Paris 
specialist. 

But he plans to go, too, if be can arrange a separate 
flight from Sotheby’s charier. After all, the sale includes 
not only contemporary Soviet painters but also a dozen 
works by Alexander Rodchenko and other artists of inter- 
national stature who led the Soviet avant-garde movement 
from 1910 until 1935, when Stalinism dedared them 
officially nonexistent. 

In authorizing some modern classics for export, Soviet 
officials, interviewed in Moscow News, explained that 
some fine works had to be allowed to leave toe country if 
Western collectors were to be kept interested in Soviet art 
and consider buying contemporary painters' productions. 

As cultural taboos crumble, Soviet officials are seizing 
opportunities to promote (heir nation’s artistic heritage, 
often using Western expertise in packaging it, even for 
domestic audiences. 

Big new shows are raising critical esteem for the 
achievements of Russian and Soviet artists. New York is 
scheduled to host a blockbuster exhibition this fall, “Sovi- 
et Arts of the *20s and ‘30s,” which wiD then go on show in 

Continued on page 10 
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Title page design for Mir Iskusscva magazine, top; 
Faberge bowl. Saint Petersburg, circa 1900. 


By Souren Metikian 

P ARIS — For the first time since the 
late 1950s. there are signs that the 
power balance in the international art 
market could undergo significant 
changes over the next three or four years. The 
awakening of Paris as an auction center is a 
new factor with which the two do minan t auc- 
tion houses, Christie’s and Sotheby's, will now 
have to reckon. 

Evidence that the quasi monopoly achieved 
by the two Anglo-Saxon firms no longer goes 
unchallenged has come in the form of a series 
of subs tantial sales held in the French capital. 
The impact of the round of three auctions 
devoted to the Georges Recand coDection, 
which started on Nov. 20 with Impressionist 
and Modern masters of a caliber long reserved 
for Loudon or New York and wall end Monday 
with Old Masters, cannot be overestimated. 

In the competition that pitched them against 
the English, tire French undoubtedly derived a 
built-in advantage from the derision of a Paris 
court following disagreements between differ- 
ent claimants to the estate. It appointed the 
president of the Paris Chamber of Auctioneers 
as arbiter between the conflicting parties. 

What matters now, however, is not so much 
how the auctioneers landed the deal but how 
they bandied h. 

Here much of the credit goes to President 
Jofcl-Marie Mill on. The 42 -year-old auctioneer 
belongs to the growing minority of Paris auc- 
tioneers who believe that they must pool means 
and hold specialized sales in common. Eventu- 
ally, then must be a angle company under the 
trade name Dro uot. 

bfiDon saw in the Georges Ren and deal a 
unique opportunity for a tnal gallop in collec- 
tive action. Five auctioneering partnerships 
were contacted separately by members of the 
Reoand family. MDJon says that getting the 
five partnerships to work as a single team and 
all the members of the family to agree to the 
terms of the deal took a year. 

Mill on’s mail) asset was probably the uncon- 
ditional support of Drouot’s highly skilled 
strategist, Patrice Ziegler. As secretary-general 
of Drooot, he has a thorough command of in- 
house logistics. 

Mfilon’s first achievement was to ensure that 
the auction would be conducted under the 


SOUREN MELIKL4JV covers the an markets 
for the International Herald Tribune 


banner of the Compagnie des Commissaires- 
Priseursde Paris. 

His second achievement was to persuade 
colleagues that they should rent the Theatre 
des Champs Elysees at 15 avenue Montaigne, 
since both he and Ziegler believed (hat the 
building on the rue Drouot was inadequate in 
size, location and servicing and »hai major 
sales had to be held elsewhere. On the cata- 
logue jacket, the only names that appear are 
those of Georges Ren and. the late collector, 
and the new logo, Drouot-Montaigne. 

His third achievement was a huge advertis- 
ing campaign and publicity drive. The main 
paintings were dispatched to Tokyo, New 
York and Lausanne. Ads were placed in the 
international media. A hardbound catalogue, 
mostly color, was collectively financed. 

Inevitably, there were hitches. Millon and 
Ziegler had not anticipated the large interest of 



I DROUOT I 

MONTAIGNE 


the Parisian public. During the viewing preced- 
ing the Nov. 20 auction, getting at the pictures 
was an exercise in self-defense combat At least 
one American millionaire gave up. The cata- 
logues were printed too late and distribution in 
the United States was not impeccable. The 
Th fed ire turned out not to be ideal as an auc- 
tion house. It is difficult for (he auctioneer to 
catch sight of. or even hear, all the bids that 
come from curving rows of seats. 

The sale was nonetheless a considerable suc- 

Continued on page 8 


Sistine Chapel Restorers Stand Close to God, but Last Judgment Awaits 


By Maiy Davis Snro 

R OME — Gianloigi Colahxcci stood 
just inches from the powerful, 
bearded face of God as painted by 
-Michelangelo in the “Creation of 
Adam” and said, “There are special times 
when I have to stop my work and take a long 
look." 

The chief restorer of the Sistine Chapel fres- 
coes let his eyes follow the perceptible energy 

that flows from the brushstrokes on the arm of 
God as it reaches out to Adam lying languidly 
on the ground. 

“Then," he said, “1 am filled with all the 
many emotions of someone discovering Mi- 
chelangelo far the first time.” 

The first eight years of the Vatican’s effort to. 
jdean centuries of dirt and grime from the 
,%bif ace of Michelangelo's Sistine Chapel fres- 
coes have experienced highs and lows, re- 
sounding praise and bitter criticism. 

And fat the three men directly responsible 
for the daily work and dedsi on-making, Mr. 
Colalucd; Fabrizio Mancmdli, the Vatican 


curator and director of the restoration, and 
Nazareno Gabrieli), bead of research and anal- 
ysis at the Vatican laboratories, there is no 
clear end in right- 

The lunettes and more than half of the 
ceiling are now completed. But with three more 

S ds on the ceiling to finish as well as the 
t Judgment looming as the final, ominous 
phase qf restoration, toe Vatican team faces 
possibly another five and a half years of near 
daily confrontations with Mic helang e l o. 

The sheer volume of time and the daily 
responsibility for one of the greatest artworks 
of all time lave only enhanced the personal as 
well as the professional significance of this 
endeavor for the three men. 

“I began this job when 1 was 40,” remarked 
Mr. Manrineffi. who as curator for the Vati- 
can's Renaissance collection has been placed 
in overall command of the project “When it 
finishes 1 wDl be over 50. Considering the time 
and tbe emotions I have put into this project 
the Sistine Chapel will always represent a very 
important segment of my life, and not just of 
my career” 


'The tolerance is less here than in any 
other work I might ever encounter.’ 


For Mr. GabridR who is responsible for tbe 
laboratory work and analysis done on all resto- 
ration projects at the Vatican, the burden of 
the project is perhaps more telling in emotional 
rather than professional terras. 

“Technically, the problems of the Sistine 
frescoes are the same problems f see with many 
pieces of art- And the techniques 1 use to deal 
with them are basically the same,” he said. 
“These frescoes are just so important.” 

The stage for tbe restoration has been the 
ponreggio, or movable scaffolding bridge, 
perched high above the heads of the nearly 
1 1,000 tourists who visit the chapel daily. 

Reached by either a steep ladder or a 20- 


meter (65-foot) ascent in a shaky orange wire- 
mesh elevator, one is jarred on anival by tbe 
high-tech “command center” atmosphere, with 
its bright lights, computer, telephones and tele- 
vision cameras. 

Oblivious to the confusion, Mr. Cdalucci, 
who is in charge of all work done on the bridge, 
and his assistants stand with stop watches to 
tune the cleaning as they daub away at tbe 
paintings with brushes and small sponges. 

Mr. Mancinelli. 48. said: “Every section we 
clean reveals something totally new about tbe 
artist, always something very exciting. New 
style, new technique, new iconography. So my 
work is constantly changing. It would be diffi- 


cult to find another job as interesting as this.” 

Tbe quality of a restorer's career, main- 
tained Mr. Colalucd. rests on tbe quality of 
work that cranes to him. “The Sistine Chapel 
frescoes are undoubtedly the best-known 
works of art in the world. So this project has 
been something absolutely exceptional in my 
career." 

He added: To constantly aware that the 
work Tm doing here will have an impact on the 
future, on the study of an and on our culture. 
This itind of opportunity is normally outside 
the range of possibilities for a restorer. The 
responsibilities here are tremendous. But then 
again, so are the surprises.” 

As he studied a section of Adam's torso, he 
elaborated: “The manner or Michelangelo's 
painting from the begiimmg of the vault in this 
point is always changing The various details 
are executed in different ways." 

Mr. Colalucd noted, for instance, that in the 
“Creation of Adam,” he discovered a Michel- 
angelo who was “very much in command of the 
frescoes” and who painted without making 
corrections as he had done in other sections. 


“Sometimes 1 find this work a lot tike study- 
ing apiece of music.” be added. “The first tune 
you listen, you don’t understand it. But the 
more often you bear it, tbe more you grow to 
appreciate it.” 

For Mr. Gabrielli, 50, who subjects tiny 
fragments of the frescoes to chemical and mi- 
croscopic analyses, some of the thrill of the 
work seems lost in the laboratory process. 
Although he admitted that the work is “always 
exciting," be seemed focused on the limita- 
tions. 

“In theory, a person should be allowed to 
make mistakes in their work. After all, it’s only 
human,” he said. 

But, he observed, the Sistine Chapel is the 
Itind of work where mistakes cannot be made. 
“The tolerance is less here than in any other 
work 1 might ever encounter. And the dangers 
so much greater." 

No less aware of the pitfalls, Mr. Colahaod, 

Continued on page 8 
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Ottoman Origins 
In aNcw light 

Turkish art has emerged as 
the winning number in Islami c 
art auctions. The 
phenomenon proves a startling 
flluslration of the 
unsuspected but close link 
between the art market and 
international politics. Page 9. 

Razzle, Dazzle 
Diamond Sales 

Diamonds are attracting 
increasing attention from buyers 
and the media. The sale of 
the Duchess of Windsor’s jewels 
held last year was the great 
catalyst, and the rebound has 
continued despite the 
October stock market crash. For 
the normally secretive trade, 
the continued glare of publicity 
is requiring some 
adjustment. Page 10. 

Left Bank Dealers 
Put on Show 

Antique dealers on Paris's 
Left Bank gear up for then- 
annual open houx, a 
celebration of the “Objet 
Extraordinaire." ‘Page 10. 
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GROSVENOR HOUSE 
ANTIQUES FAIR 


RICHARD GREEN 9BQ 


Old Master and 
British Paintings 
44 Dover Street 
London W1X 4JQ 


French Impressionists and 
British Marine Paintings 
4 New Bond Street 
London W1Y 9PE 


Victorian and 
Sporting Paintings 
39 Dover Street 
London W IX 3RB 



MVtUk&gj, 


9-18 June 1988 

Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London WL 


8 June: Charity Preview 7 p.rn.- 9.30 pro. Tickets: £60. 

9 June: 5 p.m.~ Spin. Weekends: 11 sjh- B pjn. 

Other days: 13 ajn.- 8 p jbu 
C hildren under 5 years of age will not be admitted. 
Admission price inclusive of Handbook: £9. Season ticket: £20. 
Enquiries: Telephone (0799) 2 6699. 



HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR Grenoble 1836-1904 Bure 
PivoiDes blanches el roses. Harasses 
Signed and dated 1878. Canvas: 18% x 17 Vans. 

Exhibition open at 

39 Dover Sfreet, London, WJX 3RB 

TeL: 01-493 3939. Telex: 25796 Green G, Fax: 01-629 2609 

The Flowerpieee through the Centuries 

illustrated catalogue £5 including postage. 
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Restructuring the Market 


Challeng 


Continued from page 7 


cess. It was made more remark- 
able by the mood of uncertainty 
dial prevailed among man y pro. 
fesskmals rally one month after 
the stock market crash on Oct 19. 

. A worid recoil was set for Mtv 
digliani with the portrait of a seat- 
ed woman in the nude, M La Belle 
Romaine," which sold for 
45,200,670 francs ($7,912,380). 

It was surpassed on March 28 at 
Christie's when an immeasurably 
mrae beautiful portrait, “Le Por- 
trait de Mario," went up to £4.84 
million ($8.71 million). Given the 
importance of the London picture, 
perhaps the last onepainted by the 
artist a few weeks before his death, 
|he 10 percent difference in price 
is surprisingly slight 

It was not just the prices that 
made the first Renand auction sig- 
nificant The thoroughly interna- 
tional attendance that led to such 
prices was a novelty in Paris. 

The wonderful but very small 

portrait of a young woman by Co- 
rot “Madame Chamouillet” (the 
artist's niece) was bought for 
6*383,025 francs (about $1.1 mil- 
lion) by an unidentified Japanese 
bidder. The best Modigliani, al- 
though not the most expensive. 
“La Femme & la Cravate Noire.” 
went to another Japanese, Tokuzo 
Mitzushi. 

The Modigliani may not be un- 
reasonable at 37,393 155 francs 
($ 6.6 million) but the Seurat a 
minute 17 5 by 26 J centimeter 
panel ( 6 % by 1QV4 inches) was 
brcathiakingly dear at 4,733,550 
francs (5839,281). This confirmed 
a recent trend — top-quality small 
formats seem to sell best in Paris. 

The entire sale highlighted the 
importance that some Drooot ex- 
perts with international contacts 
could have in future strategies. 
Jean Claude Belli er and his son 
Yann, based in New York, along 
with Philippe Brame and Bernard 
Loren ceau, who are widely re- 
spected on the international scene, 
and Andrt Scboeller rallied their 
clients from all over the world and 
got several to put in bids. 

The fallout of (he 199 million 
franc ($35 J million) anetjpn is 
perhaps of even greater impor- 
tance than the event itself. It trig- 
gered intense competition among 
the leading auctioneers. 

Jean-Louis Picard, of the Ader 
Picard Tajan group, stung at not 
bong in on the Renand b inge, put 
‘ogetber a sale of Impressionist 


and Modem masters held two 
days later at the same TbHtre. It 
was a very good sale, totaling 
63,135,000 francs with a reason- 
ably law failure rate of 5 percent. 

In its way. it bode even better 
fra the fixture than the Renand' 
affair by proving that the French, 
too. have it in them to build op 
sales “from various owners,” En- 
glish style, and handle them wefl. 

Ever since, an unmistakable 
competitive mood has bees per- 
ceptible in every field, resulting in 
some excellent auctions. On 
March 9, Jacques Tajan, of the 
same Ader Picard Tajan group, 
held a first-class sale of Old Mas- 
ter drawings focusing on the 
French school. It differed in con- 
tent from a London or a New 
York auction. There were fewer 
items but it included some su- 
premely fine drawings from an old 
collection formed ago. 

The delighted surprise experi- 
enced by professionals at seeing 
drawings unknown to them ac- 
counts for some of the prices. A 
self-portrait by Charles Antoine 



Merry Month of May for N. Y. Auctions 


By Souren Mdfldan 


Modigliani’s 
'La Femme a la Cravate 
Noire 9 (detail). 


Coypel — which is probably the 
Acad&mie 


vey pastel he gave the 

Royale in 1747 when he was ap- 
pointed director — became the 
most expensive Coypel drawing at 
auction as it soared to 774,811 
francs. The most astonishing price 
was the 411,926 francs paid by 
Kate Rothschild of London fra a 
neoclassical study of a male model 
by Prucfhon, rather abruptly cut 
off below the waist 

Other auctions with extremely 
good pieces have been held at in- 
tervals, reflecting the increasing 
willingness of French vendors to 
turn to some of the Paris auction- 
eers as these improve their market- 
ing methods, including catalogu- 
ing and an all-important 
advertising drive. 

Most important to the future of 
the French market, the trend to- 
ward unity is gathering momen- 
tum, largely as a result of the Ren- 
and experiment, deftly exploited 
by MDlon. 

Since September, three loose 
teams of auctioneering partner- 
ships have been set up. Out of a 
current 98 auctioneers licensed to 
hold sales in Paris. 27 are thus no 
longer confined to the limited re- 
sources of their individual part- 
nerships. 

The first grouping that came 
into being on Sept. 15 and calls 
itself “Paris-Auction" has a com- 
mon secretariat and pods works 
of art consigned for sale to its 


At the Grand Palais in Paris 
from September 22 to October 9 1988 


XI V e Biennale 
internationale 
des Antiquaires 


with 

la Haute Joaillerie de France 
and le Livre Rare 

/ 



From Monday to Saturday li a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Sunday 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
ra&ro : Champs~£lys&s-C16menceau 


members whenever the occasion 
lends itself. 

A second grouping, “Arcole,” 
was recognized by the Ministry of 
Justice on Feb. 15. It has just tak- 
en a bold step in a key area. Im- 
pressionist and Modem masters. 
Bernard Oger, of the Oger-Du- 
mont partnership, which is a mem- 
ber of Arcde, was asked by a di- 
em to sell two important 
Modiglianis. They were the por- 
trait of the artist's first patron. Dr. 
Alexandre, done in 1909, and a 
study of a country girl, “La Petite 
Jeanne," wbo posed as a model for 
theartisL 

Oger wrote to his colleagues, 
asking if they had modem pictures 
that might go with these. 

The Rieunier-Bailly-Pommery 
partnership came up with a very 
fine Redon study in oQ “Femme & 
La Barque" and a Fauve period 
Valtaz. The MDlon- Jutheau group 
put in 14 pictures by Takanori 
Ogniss, who is now in great de- 
mand on the Japanese market. 
Cornette de Saint Cyr supplied a 
Cubist painting by Jean Jeanneret, 
better known as Le Corbusier, and 
an excellent Cubist Valmier. 

The auction is scheduled on 
June 2 at Droaoi- Montaigne. The 
timing, three days after the Old 
Master paintings from the Ro- 
berto Polo collection due on Mon- 
day, also at the Theatre, followed 
by the Renand holdings in Old 
Masters on May 4 is excellent. 
There has been nothing like it in 
France in the last 25 years. 

MDlon has allowed himself “six 
months to succeed or go." His goal 
is a single company called Drouot, 
with specialist sales only. 

Two or three groups, plus Guy 
Loudmer, who will always go it 
alone, sounds more likely. It could 
work. The French potential is 
enormous. If Millon manages to 
persuade his colleagues that ratio- 
nalizing the antiquated system is 
necessary for survival, a credible 
power may come into being on 
Jan. 1, 1993, when unified legisla- 
tion and taxation opens the door 
to ruthless competition wi thin Eu- 
rope. 

London, where Christie's and 
Sotheby’s have their bases, is 
watching it dosely. They know 
that MDlon's attempt is France's 
last chance. 


N EW YORK — The 
two weeks in which 
sales of contemporary. 
Impressionist and 
Modem art at Sotheby’s and 
Christie’s exceeded $200 million 
win be remembered as one of the 
most astonishing periods in art 
market history. 

Money flowed incessantly, re- 
gardless of style, provenance and 
quality. Experienced dealers 
looked on, bidding only with ex- 
treme caution, wondering how 
long this was going to last and 
resenting the increasing ease with 
which the auction houses seemed 
to be managing the market. 

When Sotheby’s started the pro- 
ceedings on May 2, there was an 
atmosphere of tense curiosity 
among the more seasoned dealers. 
The inaugural session combined 
the Andy Warhol collection of 
contemporary art and paintings 
from various owners that did not 
particularly impress specialists. 
Things could easily have gone 
wrong had the market displayed 
any weakness. 

But the excitement created by 
the Warhol circus parade atmo- 
sphere con tinned and in turn car- 
ried along the contemporary art 
consigned by other vendors. Many 
large prices were recorded that 
evening, from Jasper Johns's 
“Screen Piece," streaks of bluish 
grey trailed over the canvas, which 
soared to $660,000. to Roy Lich- 
tenstein's “Sailboats," a comic 
strip version of the Cubist vision, 
which made $605,000. 

The preference for works per- 
ceived as historic by virtue of their 
early dales or by the attention they 
received in the media 20 years ago 
was as marked as it had been in the 
falL 

But tiie most telling indication 
of the booming demand is provid- 
ed by the ease with which small 
works, particularly drawings, were 



Throughout- Christie's auction 
of May 11 as in Soth*y's;auction 4-^ 
of May 10, there seemed to be no 


to another. 



This is probably to beexpected. a . 5 .-- .. - 

when buyerswith limited familiar- j i * 
ity with thdr subjcct play^wt- in- : . J 


czeasingly important rate : in d# 
market in a 'sale where so 


ChrMe'r 


Jasper Johns’s 'Diver/ at $4.18 million, set record for any living .artist. 


selling. A scribble in pencil, cray- 
on and red ballpoint pen on paper 
by Cy Twombly, worthy of any 
self-respecting schoolboy doo- 
dling his way out of boredom, 
went for $93,500. 

In its way. tins says as much 
about the eagerness to buy famil- 
iar labels as does the same artist's 
super doodle in oD which sold for 
$990,000. The same remark ap- 
plies to Johns’s “Light Bulb" in 
pencil and graphite wash on paper 
which sold for $242,000 — the 
drawing is a mere 17.2 by 23-7 
centimeters ( 6 % by 846 indies). 

The day after, Christie’s took 
over in the evening and opened its 
auction with a group of sculptures 
from the collection of Richard and 
Reva Kaplan. As in the Warhol 
session, big pieces of 25 or 30 years 
ago fetched large prices. A mobile 
by Caider dated 1 959 made a huge 
$198,000 and a linear steel struc- 
ture of 1952 by David Smith was 
sold for $385,000 — less than 
Christie’s highest expectations but 
stDl an enormous price. 


Here again, small pieces were 
avidly sold far above the high esti- 
mate. 

The eagerness to buy readied a 
high pitch a week later as Impres- 
sionist and Modem Art became 
the subject in both houses. 

However, there were some pic- 
tures and one or two sculptures of 
a considerably hi gher order than 
has been seen at auction for some 
time. 

Sotheby’s May 10 evening auc- 
tion included two magnificent 
landscapes by Cbrann* each an- 
ticipating in a different way the 
late Montagne Sainte Victoire 
phase. A portrait of a woman by 
Matisse was outs tandingl y beauti- 
ful — and indeed came from the 
Museum of Modem Art of New 
York to which it was given in 1963 
by Mr. and Mrs. HochschDd of 
New York. 

On May ll, it was Christie’s 
turn with a remarkable “Profil de 
femme: Jeanne Avril," one of the 
most poetic portraits of Renoir’s 
first Impressionist phase “L’ran- 


breDe" — a woman seated three 
quarters holding op a sunshade in. 


and what is perhaps Maurice de 
yfaunmefs most powerful work in 
bis Fanvist phase, “Le'.Pont de 
Chatou,” done in 1905-1906. ' 

The sheer presence of several 
works of this caliber is enough to - 
create a certain climate of feverish 
desire. It is, however, not «w*ngh 
perse. The intense bidding match- 
es generated bysrane of the works 
that hardly justified so milch ex- 
citement again suggests «har con- 
siderations not directly related to 
art were an important factor.' 

If Maiy Cassatt’s pastel on pa- 


per later laid down on canvas, “La 
Com 


iversation,” is worth the $5.51 
million paid at Christie’s (three' 
times the high estimate), then Re- 
noir’s “L’ombrelle’’ must be 
deemed almost cheap at $ 6.6 mil- 
lion — less than twice Sotheby’s 
high estimate. An exceedingly rare 
still life of gladioli in a blue vase, 
also by him, definitely is at $ 1.1 

mfllinn 


prices were enormous; Sotheby's’ 
unforgettable Daumier study of " 
“Don Quixote and Sandro going: 
to the wedding of Gama char m* ' 
underpaid at; $275,000. This was - 
either because his name meant hfc 
tie to those who later spent nmt - 1 
lions, or- because they failed ■' * 
perceive the mastery and i__ 
vanced style of a picture done in 
1850 in . a manner heralding MeL - 1 
net’s style two decades later. 1 - / - 

: It is hard to say what long- cam 
consequences the new buyeri imd - 
(heir way of baying may have on , 
the. market ; Using notoriety as. 
c rit e ri on has' already given ctstC:- 
-temporaiy an a tremendous boosL-, ; 
In - other circumstances/ Jaspet;-. 
Johns might not have made it u> [ 
the current world record fra any ,' 
living artist when ‘DiveY’ sold a£ — 
Christie's for $4,180,000. 

The new way of buying is hdp-_ : . 
rag third-rate pictures carrying 
well-known signatures while leav-- . . 

’ mg out in the cold anything that ' 
docs not leaditsdf to hype. . _ 

Above all, the new' buyers 
altering the market structure. __ 
them, theauction bouse is the ide- 
al place. The glare of pubbdtyv 
gives them the illusion of safety, - 
They feel lost when confronted 4 
with a dealer., They are finally in- 
troducing an dement of inslabdiiy 
into the market even if they help it 
fra the time being. Their alle- 
giance to art is as much based on . 
the desire fra a safe haven for Uttar - ; 
capital as it is on their concern fot' ■ 
esthetics. 
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They could pull out as abruptly’ 
as they came in. 


Sistine Chapel Restoration 


Continued from page 7 


58, seemed more sheltered from them than hi; 
partner. 

“I will always worry. I have to," he contend- 
ed. “But I don't think I could make a big error 
because I would never put myself in a position 
to do so. Besides in my work there are a series 
of checks and balances at every step. I can’t 
just rush ahead on my own." 

Despite the fact that these concerns win 
never disappear entirely, there have been peri- 
ods of relative calm dining the restoration. 
Although the restorers initially met with over- 
whelming enthusiasm, a few scholars, artists 
and art critics criticized them in 1986, saying 
that the restorers were ruining the frescoes and 
that work on the ceiling should be stopped 
immediately. 

“This was a very uncomfortable time for 
us," Mr. Mandnelii reflected. “It meant a lot 
of distraction and a lot of time lost" 


However, the project got a huge vote of 
confidence last spring when an international 
group of leading conservators of I talian paint- 
ings gave its unanimous approval to the resto- 
ration. Their endorsement, which came after a 
trip to Rome to study the frescoes in /iMaii 
essentially rebutted the attacks of the critics. 
Since then, the Vatican team has breathed 
more easily, but its members hesitate to specu- 
late on the future. 


“There are only two things we’re sure of 
c aht - - - 


when we look ahead.” remarked Professor 
Mandnelii speaking both for himsdf and Mr. 
Gabrielli. “One, is that this chapel has to be 
finished. And second, we’re going to be a good 
deal older by the time it's done.” 

Mr. Colalucd concurred. Tm curious to see 
the final results of these yearn of labor,” he 
said. “But Fm decidedly less curious to see 
what TU be like around the year 1997." 


MARi DA US SURO is a journalist based in 
Rome 
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Gianluigi Colalucd, chief restorer on the Vatican project. , | 
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DAVID LEVINE 

and 

AARON SHIKLER 


Until June 21 

Galerie CLAUDE-BERNARD 


7/9 rue des Beaux-Ar+s, 75006 PARIS. Tel. 43 26 97 07 


A PARIS : ; 

LE QUABTIER DES ANTIQUAIRES 



GALERIE PETRIDES 

MODERN PAINTINGS - Purchases/Sales 

UTRILLO, VLAMINCK, PICASSO, 
LAURENCIN, KISLING, FOUJITA 

63, faubourg Saint-Honore Paris 8® 
Tel.: 42.66.42.32 


GALERIE JEAN-PAUL VILLAIN 
29, Rue de Miromesnil - 75008 PARIS 
TeL: (1)42.65.37.19 


Permanent exhibition of: 


J. MODIGLIANI R. DUBUC 
J. CHEVOLLEAU C. MARANGIO 


BERGGRUEN & Cie 


Modem Pointings, Drawings & Prints 

70, rue de I’UniversitS, 75007 Paris, Tel.: 42.22.02.1 2. 


r— DAVID JONES — . 


lt». Run Canfinat, 75017 Pont 
TcL- 4&22L5B.93 


OLD MASTER 
DRAWINGS 
Exhibition Paris 

7th to 25th June 
Gulerie J.F. and P. Heim 

10. Rue da BaRadicwa, 73007 Para 
TaG-47JaaZQ3 (Purina only} 
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DE I’OBJET EXT8A08DIHAIRB 

T6L47.05.44.89 


JOHN DE ANDREA 

Sculptures 

May 25- July 8 

Galerie Isy Brachot 

35. rue Guenegaud 75006 PARIS, 43.54.22.40 


GALERIE DAMIEN 


5, rue Bonaparte 75006 PARIS - Tel.: 43.25.05.22 


AST-DECO-SCIJLFIURES-OBJETS D’ART 


GALERIE FURSTENBERG 

8, rue Jacob, Paris 6th. Tel.: 43 25 89 58 

OLD PRINTS 

AND ORIGINAL WORKS 

BELLMER, CHARBONNEAU, CHIRICO, DALI, FICHOT 
RNI, KANDINSKY, MAGRITTE, WUNDERLICH. 



GALERIE K 


15, rue Gu6r*gaud, 75006 PARIS. 43.26.1 5A1 

ANDRE MASSON 

June 2 - July 2 


Galerie Roman et 


30 rue de Sane - 75006 - Paris - Tel.= 43 26 46 70 


J. CUSENIER 


■ May 19 -June II, 1988. 


IP WALLY FINDLAY 

New York - Chicago 
Palm Beach — Paris 


2 , avenue Matignon 

48, avenue GabrieL 75008 Paris 
Tit; pj 42^5. 70 l74 
Wwdaythni Saturday 
10 a-m. lo l pjn. - Z30 to 7pjn. 


EXHIBITION 


SEBIRE 


"Lumieres du Midi" 

II MAY-4 JUNE 






VICTOR BRAUNER 


Water colors - Drawings 
Original ceramics. 

GALERIE SAMYHNO: 

54 roe deVcmeufl- 75007 Paris * 
TeL: 4i6U9J)7 


MAJOR OI 
OBJETS D'AI 



IfPier 


36 nmi - >(l juin 


Of 
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Valerio Adami 

Pciniuivs 


DROUl 

^URSC 




Galerie Lelonu 


3. rue de lelicr.ui. Paris $ 






Old Master and XJXth Century 
Drawings and Paintings 


by appocntnwni only 

Tel. (TJ 45.447274 
6 , rue de Commrille 75007 PARIS 


S^erie H. Odeimatt-Ph. Cazeau 

85 bis, fg St-Honore 75008 Paris - (1) 42 66 92 58 


MAfTRESOES 
XIX e ET XX* SlECLES 


hi. 


MAY 10 -JULY 31 
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JAY 
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S.,. Rug s 


200 ARTRUGS - TAPESTRIES 

ANTIQUE XVIIth to XXth Century 

BOUCHB2 - DUFY - FOLON - KLEE - KOZO - MODIGLIANI 
TOFFOU - DOUANIER ROUSSEAU - SBL 

WORKSHOPS Robert Four Aubusson 

SHOWROOM - PARIS 


28, rue Bonaparte. Tel.; (1) 43.29.30.60 
— Telex: 210958 F Robfour 


Galerie Di Meo 
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Beumer 

Brauner 

Castellani 

Dubuffet 

Erast 

Fautrier 

Fontana 

Hartung 

Lam 

Lanskoy 

L6ger 

5 Rue des Bcaiu-Aru, 


Mainolfi 
Malta 
Mathieu 
Michaux 
Miro 
Poliakoff 
Recalcati 
Riopelle 
Salvo 
Soulages 
Vasarely 
Vieira da Silva 
75006 Paris - Tel.: 43 54 10 98 



LA GALERIE LAURENT TEILLET 

Le Louvre Des Antiquaires 
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WILL OPEN ITS NEW GALLERY 

a t 28 , Rue Mazarine 
75006 PARIS 
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IN OCTOBER 1988 

WITO A HOMAGE to JEAN COCTEAU 
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The Link Between Art and Politics 
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bt J B y Sowen Mefflaan 


Growing Interest in Sales of Turkish Art Signals a Cultural Reappraisal 
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N EW YORK. — In the 
last two years, Turkish 
an has emerged as the 
. warning number in Is- 
imuc an auctions. It proves a star- 
ihug iDustranon of the unsuspea- 
ea but close link that exists 
between the art market and inier- 
na booal politics. 

test April* when the traditional 
early spring sales of Islamic woks 
of art were bemg hdd at Sotheby’s 
and Christie’s in London, both 
aupuon houses ran color plates of 
Turkish pottery on the glossv an 
^*1 paper covers of their catalogues. 
^[The coincidence is a first in auc- 
tion history, and both sales dem- 
onstrated that the move was com- 
mercially justified. 

Sotheby’s choice, a panel of re- 
vttfiment tiles in brightly colored 
faience- of the nnd-16th century is 
particularly telling. Until recently, 
the panel would not have made it 
to the catalogue cover. Interest in 
the pottery vessels made in T™ik 
from the late 15 th century to the 
late 17th century was never extin- 
guished in Europe and North 
Am eri ca and started rising more 
markedly in the early 1980s. 

But tifes have drawn hole atten- 
tion. Unlike the vessels sought at 
all times by collectors of Renais- 
sance and early Baroque furniture 
and objets d’art, who like, to mix 
them with their dark bronzes and 
p a t ma te d furniture, tiles do not fit 
easily into interior decoration. 
Their appeal is chiefly to collec- 
tors with specialized interests. 

These; on the other hand, de- 
mand excellent condition when 
the subject is not excavated ob- 
jects. And the panel was far from 
perfectly preserved The tiles seem 
to be the only ones of their kind to 
have survived, apart from a piece 
in the Isabel Stuart Gardner Mu- 
seum in Boston and another in the 
Art Gnb at Providence, Rhode 
Island, and they must have been 
lifted from a monument in ruinous 
condition. 

There are signs of restoration 
one dealer noted. The repeat mo- 
tifs enmbinnig hi ghly stylized tu- 
. lips, carnations, hyacinths and 
^ vine plants do not adjust perfectly. 

. Two reasons obviously induced 
Sotheby’s to overtook these pecca- 
dilloes. One is the sheer rarity of 
the motif and the other the sur- 
prise effect created by a hitherto 
unrecorded panel of 12- tiles. Al- 
though Sotheby’s remains silent 
on the subject, dealing sources say 
the panel was discovered in a 
Southern state of the United 
States by a New York dealer col- 
lector and was being consigned for 
sale by hint 

;Sothebyfs^gamble came- off. 
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Whal was seen by some as a white 
dephant was the object of intense 
competition and ended up at 
£60^00 ($108,900). 

There were more surprises. An 
extremely elegant set of four tiles 
with mbps and carnations en- 
closed within lobed rosettes, com- 
bining carmine, cobalt blue and 
bluish green on a milky white 
ground, soared to £29,200 — more 
than doubling the high estimate. 

The buyer was a London-based 
Turkish collector bidding all the 
way up against Yanni Pttsopouios 


of Lot don, one of the leading Eu- 
ropean dealers in Ottoman art 
Another panel of four tiles of 
the same period, not nearly as ele- 
gant doubled the high esti- 
mate immediately after, while two 
tiles forming a panel of religious 


calligraphy in Arabic tripled its 
estimate of £18,150. The success- 
ful bidder was again the Turkish 
collector from London. 

A fitting conclusion 10 the Emit 
celebration was an object de- 
scribed in Sotheby's catalogue as a 


Ottoman silverware, 
top left; 16 th-century 
gilded copper helmet; 
Iznik die panel. 


“spherical hanging ornament’ —a 
globe of uncertain use, possibly 
suspended over mosque lamps. 

It is so weird that although the 
globe was on loan to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum earlier in this 
century, it aroused little 'interest 
when it first came back to the 
market. It was sold for £99,000, a 
record for any piece of Iznik. 

Had pottery been the only cate- 
gory on the rise within the broad 
range of Turkish objet d’art it 
could be seen as indirectly deter- 
mined by the rise of Italian majol- 
ica with which it has so often been 
associated by European collectors 
of Renaissance and Baroque art. 

Other areas that appeal to the 
specialist rather than to a wide 
public suggest however, that the 
rise affects anything carrying the 
label of Ottoman Turkey. 

This year some fantastic heights 
were reached by gilded copper ves- 
sels. On March 7, a footed cup and 
cover of a type rardy seen in the 
market was sold at Drouot by Jac- 
ques Taj an and his expert Lucien 


Arcache for more than 400.000 
francs (£66.000). The engraved 
decoration of cypress trees and 
other Ottoman motifs was fine, 
but the gilding showed extensive 
signs of rubbing. 

In Sotheby's London sale of 
April 13 new highs were readied 
by gilded copper arms and armor 
of the plainest kind: A 16th-centu- 
ry helmet missing its nasal — the 
sliding arched rod that comes 
down over the nose as a protection 
— went up to an unthinkable 
£17,600. Equally striking was the 
curving dagger and sheath in plain 
gilded copper sold for £6,050. Sev- 
en years ago, Lhe same dagger was 
sold for under 5.000 francs, less 
than £500 at Drouot. 

Most remarkable, perhaps, is 
the phenomenal price level at- 
tained by works of an in the later 
Ottoman period. Silverware com- 
bining Ottoman shapes and orna- 
ment borrowed from Western Eu- 
rope hardly found buyers at 
significant prices a decade ago. It 
can now go sky-high. 

Late manuscripts signed by 
well-known calligraphers cbai 
have been in demand for a longer 
time, particularly Koran manu- 
scripts sought for their religious 
significance as the Book of Reve- 
lation to Moslems, continue to 
rise. 

One of these copied in 1813- 


1814 by Sayvid Husayn rose to 
£2,420 00 Nov. 24 in Christie’s 
London sale. The revivalist style 
of the illumination may have 
something to do with it. Just as 
Europe rediscovered its 19th-cen- 
tury revivalism, so Turkey appears 
to be set for a fresh look at its 
19th-century heritage. 

Each category of Turkish art at 
varying periods is currently 
pushed up by different factors. 
Western museums and high- 
powered collectors are still a ma- 
jor force in the market for pottery, 
late silverware is exclusively 
sought after by Turks and by Ar- 
abs from the Near East in areas 
where the imprint of the Ottoman 
taste remains perceptible and Ko- 
rans or the later period are in de- 
mand anywhere between Riyadh. 
Istanbul and Cairo. 

Nevertheless, all combine 10 
project the image of Ottoman an 
on the ascendant. This matches 
the rapid development of a new 
class of wealthy industry manag- 
ers and technicians — they are the 
ones who settle for the flashier 
silverware — but also an increas- 
ing search for roots and a corre- 
sponding yearning for the days of 
Ottoman rule. 

Formerly perceived as an era of 
corrupt decadence, its last phase is 
increasingly seen in a new light — 
the days when the links of the 


country were to the East, the 
source of Turkey's culture. Persian 
was the language of the literature 
most admired and read by culti- 
vated Ottomans. Arabic the lan- 
guage of religious teaching and 
metaphysical literature, and. of 
course, of any monumental in- 
scription on a mosque. Both are 
indispensable keys for gaining ac- 
cess to the culture of past centuries 
and to its ongoing legacy in the 
present. 

Almost even’ major exhibition 
involving Turkey in the last five 
years was emphasized in the Otto- 
man theme, from the “Anatolian 
Civilizations” shows in Istanbul in 
1983 to the current Sotimon the 
Magnificent exhibition at the Brit- 
ish Museum, which also toured 
Washington and New Yoik. 

The salesroom rise in prices, the 
accompanying round of commer- 
cial exhibitions in London — from 
Bemheimer’s extremely fine selec- 
tion that was inaugurated when 
Sotheby's held its April sale, to the 
delightful evocation of “Four 
Centuries of Ottoman Taste" 
staged by Eric Grtinberg of Paris 
at 39 EJtike Street. 100 yards from 
Christie’s — mean a lot more than 
a new development in the econom- 
ics of an. They signal a far-reach- 
ing cultural reappraisal with im- 
plications regarding the identity of 
a whole nation. 
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COMMISSAIRE - PRISEUR S.C.P. 
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IMPORTANT IMPRESSIONIST 
AND MODERN PAINTINGS 




! Michel BOSCHES and William STUDER s 

• Associated Auctioneers 

3,- Rue d'AmboHse. 75002 PARIS. Tel.: 4Z60.87.87 

PARIS - NQUVEAU DROUOT 

THURSDAY, JUNE 30, at 2 p,m. - Room 5 

MAJOR OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
OBJETS D’ART, ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
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1988 - XXVIth FLORALIES AUCTION SALE 

THE HOTEL RAMEAU’S 30th ANNIVERSARY 

IMPORTANT MODERN PAINTINGS 

notably by: BOUDIN, CAMOIN, CHAGALL, CHARCHOUNE, DEBAIN, 
DOMERGUE, Van DONGEN, DUFY, D’ESPAGNAT, GEN PAUL, GERNEZ, 
GRAU-SALA, HELION, HUMBLOT, KISLING, LAPICQUE, LEBASQUE, 
LEBOURG, LEPRIN, LUCE, MACLET, MADELINE, MANGUIN, MARQUET, 
MATHIEU, MAUFRA, MONTEZIN, NEUQUELMAN, OUDOT, PISSARRO, 
RENOIR, RIOPELLE, SIGNAC, SOUTINE, TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, UTRILLO, 
VALTAT, VLAMINCK, ZINGG. 

BRONZES by DAU-Comte da PASSAGE - VOLTI - ZADKINE. 
TAPESTRIES by LAPICQUE and PICASSO. 

M e Georges BLACHE, -voctiooeer, in Versailles 
S Rue Rameau, 78800 VERSAILLES - TeL: <1) 395055 06 +. 
WEDNESDAY JUNE 15, 1988, at 9 P.M. 

Public viewing: On June, 10, U, 12. 13 & 14 from 9 to 12 am and 2 to 6 pm 
In the evening, Monday June 13, from 9 to U pm 

ratetogiiA w» dAnrand - — 



Direct satellite transmission 
of the sale between the 
HOTEL DROUOT-PARIS 
and FUJI T.V. in TOKYO 
High definition video 
presentation of the works 
in PARIS and TOKYO 


Exhibition from Friday, June 3 to 
Wednesday, June 8 of the major works 
at the FUJI T.V. Gallery, 7!chigaya- 
Kawadacho. Shinjuku-Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. Tel.: 357 0660. 


Henri de TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
"A Batignoites " (\ 888) . 

Oil on canvas, 92 X 65 cm. 

Origin Aristide Btuant. Paris. 

Exhibitions Cate Mirirton. Paris, from 1888 to 
1905. 

Wlktensrefn. London. April-May ?S63. real. 
Royal Academy of Art. London. Nov. 1979. 
March 1980. n“219. 

Bibliography Toulouse-Lautrec Museum. 
Albi, catalog, 1967. p. 27. n*125; 
■Toulouse-Lautrec and his Work," M.G. 
Poflu. New Yorit, 1971. II. P 140. rfP 306 


On view: Saturday, June 18th, from 1 1 a.m. to 10 p.m., Sunday, June 19th, from 1 1 a.m. 
to 12 (noon). - Catalog on request at the auctioneer's office: F.Fr. 150, and at 
ART AND AUCTION 250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK N.Y. 101 07. Tel.: (21 2) 5 82 56 33. 


"la dtmont&ement dune villa forte das Fhndras" 
by Peter BALTEN. Flemish School 16th Century. 
=ss= Catalogue on request sss k BS ■ 


M e Pierre CORNETTE DE SAINT-CYR 

24. avenue George-V - 75008 Paris 
TeL: (1) 47.23.47.40 - Telex: 210311 F- Fax: (1) 47J20.48.02 

DROUOT MONTAIGNE 

THURSDAY, June 2, at 8 p.m. 

MAJOR MODERN PAINTINGS 

Aten. Dali, Dubuffet. Faultier, Guillaumin, Hartung, 
Kandinski, Klee, Luce, Othon Friesz, Renoir, de Stael. 
Valmier, etc... 

Set of 1 6 important works by 
LE CORBUSIER 
Expert M. Camard and Mrs. Grinfeder . 

Public viewing: Wednesday, June 1.2 p.m.-IOp.m. 

Thursday, June 2, 1 1 am.-o p.m. 

DROUOT RICHELIEU 

MONDAY. June 6. at 2:30 p.m. ~ Rooms 5 and 6. 

MAJOR OLD MASTER PAINTINGS, 
XVIIIth c. FURNITURE &°%}ETS D'ART 
RUGS - TAPESTRIES 

Experts: MM. Herefhebaut, Latrellle, Le Fuel, Praquin, 
(Jo ^Espds 

Public viewing: Saturday, June 4, 1 1 a.m.-6 p.m. 
FRIDAY, June 17, at 9 p.m. - Rooms 1 and 7. 

IMPORTANT SET 
OF CONTEMPORARY ART 

Expert: Mrs. Grinfeder. 

Public viewing: Thursday, June 16. Il ajri.-S p.m. 

Friday, June 17, 11 a.m.-6p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, June 22, at 2:30 p.m. ~ Room 1 0. 

ART NOUVEAU - ART DECO 

Expert: M. Camard. 

Public viewing: Tuesday, June 21 , 1 1 a.m.-6 p.m. 
THURSDAY, June23.at9p.m. - Rooms5and6. 

MAJOR MODERN PAINTINGS 

Expert: M. Camard. 

Public viewing: 


COMPAGNC DES COMM15SA1RES PR1SEURS DE PARIS 

9 . nw DroucA 73009 PWSS - TeL p )<2 46 17 11 

DROUOT MONTAIGNE 

15, Aw«rue Mortaigne, 75008 RM85 

THURSDAY, JUNE 2. AT 8 PM 

IMPORTANT 
MODRN PANT1NGS 

Modigliani - Redon 
Van Dongen - Ogujss 
Le Corbusier 

Pubic hewing: Wednesday i ■» 1 , frew 2 to 10 p*. 

Uwidny Juoa t frtwi 11 oja ta5 pn. 


Mes E. LIBERT - A. CASTOR 
Associated Auctioneers 
TeL: (1)48.2*51.20 



CHAMPIN - LOMBRAIL - GAUTIER 

Associated Auctioneers 


TUESDAY, JUNE 21 , 1 988 at 9 p.m. 

GREAT MASTERS OF FIGURATIVE 
AND ABSTRACT ARTS 


ftufaKc viewing: 
Saturday, June 18, 
IOajn.-I2(noon) 
and 2 pjn.-6 pan. 
Monday, June 20, 

10 <xm.-1 2 (noon) 
and 2 p.m.-6 pjn. 

cndPpLia-11 pLin. 
Tuesday, June 21, 

10 am.- 7 2 (noon) 

and 2 pm.-6 pm. 
Experts; 

M.J.-C BEUJER- 
M. F. MAROLHAC 
-M. P.TRK3ANO 
Catalog on demand 
at the auctioneers 
office for FF 200 



AArcCHAGML 1887 -im 
"USMAItlESAU BOUQUET. 1 957 -C» on canvas 
tgnod on nghtham) earner 37 cm X 30 cm. 
Cerlmetl by the Conte OiagaS 


HOTEL DES VENTES, 2, Rue du Dr-Leray # 
95880 ENGHIEN, FRANCE. 

TeL [\ ) 34.12.68.1 6 - Telefax: (1) 34 1 2 89 64. 


Francis BRIEST 

Auctioneer 

34 . Avenue Morionoa 7500 B PARS ■ TeL P) 43 68 H 30 ■ TeWwj P) Cl 66 U 67 

DROUOT RICHELIEU 

MONDAY. JUNE 20, 1988 
at 9 pm - Room 1 and 7 

MAJOR MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY PAMNG5 

BOIHJO - CA81EB0TTE - CHRISTO 
DAD - VAN DONGS'! - DUBUFTET 
R. DUFY - FONTANA - GIACOMETTI 
KJSUNG - PICASSO - SCHWITTERS 
TINGUELY - VUILLARD 

Georges BRAQUE 

Grande c empo n don A to aMrebaaA 1912 
Fiasco parang bad on cornea 200 a 100 env 
Ckoit Broquai properly c * Soroin (VrajduoJ 
ExhbAorr Kubona, leait ■ HoJjridi - 
. - KumlMfeKdn 

•J - May 26 ■ JJjr 25. 1962 if 7 pL 

esl - x teenArt. Owrfe Wartaok inidB de l*S7. 

■; 4 Jgrdn del Arts it 187 June 1970, icpreduoed P. 66. 

■ .* Sold w«h cw Ni oaeb of M. Lourara, 

i ■ ) , . b . „■ ‘ • ■'■■ . Ti " TUESDAY. JUhC 21, 1988 at 230 pjn. 

L- ’ -t*.;- • ’1.—“-- 1*. COUECTfON Mr. X-. 

T 40 Drawings by Tanara de IEMHCKA 

» ^ & Catalog an request 


Assoc Fated Auctioneers 

1 2, Rue Drouot, 75009 PARIS. Tel.; 42 46 61 1 6. 



Edga- D6GAS- fwime mm i euuyert fas pieds 
fetout IR 5 ). ftafalai pq*r dgnedan canter fiefi*- 
hold *de, H. A45ot> * W. 23-5 cm. fiajfiographr- 
Lenvene tP 83 &. 




SCULPTURES 

by K LAURB^. 

MAJOR OLD 
MASTER 
PAJNI1NG5 

Exceptional par of 
"SfiH Lives" by Osias 
BSRTlheBder. 

‘Stffl LHe** by ComeTius 
de HEEM. 
NATTBLHUBB?T 
ROBSTT^fc- 


Pufcle viewing; Saturday. Moy 28, Sunda 
from 11 am. to 6 pjn, Thursday, June 


oy 29, and Monday, May 30, Room 4, 
Rooms 1 & 7 , from 11 am to 6 pm 


G. NERET-M1NET - O. COUTAU-BEGARIC 

Aodioneen 

8, Rue Saint-More 75002 PARIS - Tel.* (1) 40.13.07,79 

KASHMIR SHAWLS 
and FASHIO N FABRICS 18th, 19th, 20th C. 

6 JUNE 1988 

Expert: Monique LEVLSTRAUS5. Contact: M. POTEAU Tel: (1) 40.13,0779 


Ader Picard Tajan 

AUCTIONEERS IN PARIS 

12, rue Favarr, 75002 PARIS - (1) 42 61 80 07 

AUCTION SALE IN PARIS 

HOTEL GEORGE V 

31 avenue George V - 75008 Paris. 

THURSDAY JUNE 23 1988 AT 2:30 P.M. 

18th CENTURY FRENCH FURNITURE 
AND WORKS OF ART 

from the Collection of Madame RIAB3 
and other owners 


V y Wf'MZm 


fm 






Expert* 

. MM. DOte, 
LAvyUxDBM. 

M™ Bnaz de VXeww, 
- MM Le Vee(, 
Mariaud de Senes, 
Dechaut and Steffen, 


‘Fontaine a pofuett' 
Pdydrone porodan 
of fhe Kanghi period 
GUed brore* mount 
with the 'C eautarrd 
Stamp. Beaming of 
lhe Loue XV period, 
atm 1730. Heighh 
31 anfopfcdion 
of Modem RkH 


ftAfc viewing Hotel George V, on Tuesday June 21 from 3 to 10 pjn. 
end Wednesday June 22 from 10 am to 12 noon. 


Phase contact ftarre Gibour. Tel: (1) 42 61 80 CE7, extension 410. 
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Antiques Festival ■ The Demand for Gem 





In Paris, Dealers 
Celebrate 'Objets’ 


P ARIS — In the 19th century, Balzac liked to browse 
among the antique shops of the Quai Voltaire. Today, 
collectors such as Karl Lagerfeld, Rudolf Nurcyev and 
Hubert de Givenchy frequent the shops in the same spot 
in Saint Germain des Pres, where 130 antique dealers make up 
the Caret Rive Gauche. 

The Caret a square bounded by the Quai Voltaire and the rues 
du Bac, de I'Universdti and des Saint P&res, will celebrate the 
12th annual festival of the 
“Objet Extraordinaire" 
from Thursday through 
Monday with an open 
house. About 45,000 peo- 
ple are expected to attend 

Among the objects cm 
display: a pair of 17th- 
century French tapestries 
that tdl the tale of Thea- 
gene and Charidee; an 
18th-century Russian 
commode in mahogany 
inlaid with geometric ivory plaques and bronze fittings, pictured 
at top; an articulated miniature atelier carved in ivory; a model 
of a project for the Madeleine church made oi straw marquetry, 
and a violin fashioned from remnants of shells, rifles and horse 
bones gleaned from World War I battlefields. 

Other antiques include an embroidered dragon on the medal- 
lion of a Chinese emperor from the Quing Dynasty, above; a 
wooden elephant studded with mother-of-pearl, coral, turquoise 
and ivory that dates from the Edo epoque in Japan, and an 
opaline ting that once belonged to the actress Sarah Bernhardt 

Next month on the Right Bank, the six members of the 
Antiquaries A Paris win recreate the ambience of the anrien 
regime in the Folie d ’Artois of the Bagatelle Gardens. From June 
15 to July 3, this mini -chateau, which is usually empty and dosed 
to the public, will be furnished with the masterworks of these 
dealers. 



Jean Rafferty 


Dazzling Diamonds 


The Western Search 




Send Prices Skyward 


For Soviet Treasures 


B. 1 


F 




Continued from page 7 


By Sourea Melikiafl 


N EW YORK —The latest conquest 
of the auction houses is called the 
diamond. The precious stone trade, 
at one rime shrouded in deep secre- 
cy, is gradually coming out into the open. 

Gem transactions of a very high order are 
now being handled in glitzy performances on 
the salesroom stage, and the elite of gem deal- 
ers find it impossible to resist that lure, howev- 
er much it would like to. 


The sale of the Duchess of Windsor's jewels 
held in Geneva on April 2 and 3 last year was 
the great catalyst. 

Cleverly exploited by Sotheby’s, the myth erf 
royalty going out to the commoners in the 
name of passionate love that made the head- 
lines decades ago hit the media ag prii By sheer 
virtue of association, it focused the attention of 
thousands who bad never given much thought 
to the shiny little baubles. 


In a superb performance conducted by 
Nicholas Rayner, worthless costume jewelry 
and sundry trinkets sold at 200 or 300 times 
their estimate. Meanwhile, in the uppermost 
layer, stones priced in the millions of dollars 
got an extra 20 percent or 30 percent push, a 
substantial differential in that bracko. 


v Most importantly, these prices were paid by 
the world's leading professionals. Laurence 
Graff of London gpt the $2, 126,670 emerald of 
19.77 carats, and Tsuneo Tagaki of Tokyo, a 
cushion-cut diamond of 3126 carats for 
S3, 153233. 


Even for professionals, the experience of 
paying millions of dollars under the glare of 
the television cameras of 16 networks in a 
marquee in which about 1,000 people were 
gathered was a psychological turning point. 

The rebound effect was felt before the end of 
the month. On April 28 at Christie's the dean 
of the profession worldwide, Theodore Horo- 
witz of Geneva, paid $880,000 for a 0.95 carat 
red diamond — $926,000 per carat, more than 
six times the previous record set at Christie's in 
May 1980. 


ed. Not only did it go well with a reasonable 25 
percent failure rate, but a big stone, the 54.99 
carat Porter Rhodes diamond, did brilliantly at 
$3,850,000. 

On Oct. 21, it was Christie’s turn to wonder 
whether big money would still be available 
after the spending spree the day before. Fran- 
cois Curie], the director of the jewel ery depart- 
ment and a member of Christie's New York 
triumvirate, had taken in. the biggest diamond 
ever seen at auction, a 64.83 carat D flawless. 

The gem soared to $6380,000, paid by Lisa 
Moussaleff of London Hilton Jewelers bidding 
on the phone from London. The world record 
for a white diamond was set at $98,400 per 
carat It held less than six months, until Soth- 
eby’s auction of April 19 in New York. 

The February Su Moritz sale had gone ex- 
tremely well with some stones attaining consid- 
erable heights. Nonetheless, with the news that 
Sotheby's New York sale would include an 
85.91 carat pear-shaped diamond of D color 
and internally flawless clarity, the trade again 
got the jitters. 

Sotheby’s expert, John Block, was quoting 
an $8 million estimate, not even bothering to 
have a. bracket with a low and a hi gh. The 
diamond had been cut in such a way that it 
looked more like a 65 than an 85 plus carat 
stone because of its depth down in the middle. 

As such stones are often bought to parade 
the possessor's wealth, that could have been a 
serious handicap. Many thought the diamond 
would not find a buyer. It made gem auction 
history as it went up $9,310,000 at a record 
$ 106,274 per carat Most significantly, the win- 
ner was the leader in the trade, Graff of Lon- 
don, against an anonymous telephone contes- 
tant 


The sale of 
an 85.91 -carat 
diamond 
made auction 
historv. 


H E WAS obviously feeling optimis- 
tic, for the day after, at Christie’s, 
another historic level was attained, 
thanks to him. A 52 carat D flawless 
diamond beat the previous day’s record and set 
a high of $142232 per carat But this time, the 
$7,480,000 stone went to a Middle Eastern 
buyer — Graff being the underbidder. 


William Goldberg of New York acquired a 
029 fancy purplish pink diamond at $148,500 
per carat His private collection of colored 
diamonds is currently on view in the Museum 
of Natural History. 

Most remarkably, the rebound effect of the 
Geneva April sales at Sotheby’s and Christie’s 
continued after the stock market crash in Octo- 
ber, 


One day after the crash. Sotheby’s had the 
unenviable honor of testing the ground. Faces 
were drawn on Oct 20 when the auction start- 


Tbe October and April 1988 sales in New 
York, coming after the events of April 1987 in 
Geneva and February 1988 in St Moritz, rig-' 
nal a major transformation of the precious 
stone market. It is not just that leading figures 
in the trade have taken to committing them- 
selves publicly. 

The appearance of big rocks with no previ- 
ous history — be it Sotheby’s 85 carat gem or 
Christie's 52 carat diamond — means that the 
stone cutters now see the open market as a 
plausible outlet, on a par with the big diamond 
traders with whom they were previously deal- 


ing exclusively when it came to the most im- 
portant stones. 

The stone-cutters, about whom nothing is 
ever said in the media, represent a crucial link 
in the diamond-marketing chain. They are not 
men who wield the tools — mostly they employ 
their own chosen craftsmen — but they evalu- 
ate the characteristics of the rough gems they 
buy and plan their cutting. They also try to 
follow the requirements of the public, whidi is 
a lot easier when they are both gem dealers and 
stone cutters, such as David Gde of New York 
and Geneva and Louis Glick of New York. 

Thor new commercial strategy has far- 
reaching implications and certainly positions 
them as a new force. They are the source of 
supply to the middle market, which, Francois 
Cund insists, despite his obvious satisfaction 
with his world record per carat diamond, is 
'doing very wdl in the F to H range — the 
standard commercial grades. 

He mentions as an example the 19.67 carat 
rectangular-cut diamond, of H color and VSZ 
clarity, sold for 5440,000 at Christie's April 
sale in New York — $22369 per carat. Inter- 
estingly, a stone closely comparable in charac- 
teristics and weight had fetched 8 percent less 
on OcL 21, at Christie’s at the time of the crash 
scare. This shows how vigorous the middle 
market is right now. 

With their new policy, the stone-cutters as 
suppliers of tins market as well as of many of 
the big stones represent a new factor in the 
diamond market. 


Leningrad. The Amsterdam Ste- 
detgk Museum is preparing the 
first complete retrospective of Ka- 
shmir Matevitch’s work. 

A show in Vienna at the Muse- 
um ffir angenwandte Kurist, enti- 
tled “Art and Revolution," has 
many works from nearly 200 
sources throughout- the Soviet 
Union. It has raised the hopes of 
Western experts that many more 
treasures, unknown to Western 
yidwngag, are in Soviet provincial 
museums. The show, widdy de- 
scribed as die best exhibition on 
Russian avant-garde' art ever al- 
lowed out of the Soviet Union, has 
been extended until June 20. 

Western publishers are bringing 
out the first generation of hand-, 
some, authoritative art books on 
the 20th-century visual arts in the 
Soviet Union. 

Like Mr. S tangos, Paul. Gott- 
lieb, president of Harry N. 
Abrams Ino, in New York, said 
that he is discovering “a lot of 
interest” in this field as it becomes 
possible to get away from books 
that looked like “Soviet products.'* 

“We used to have to amply buy 
the rights to the fairly formalized' 
books developed by the Russians, 
but now we are able to give a lot 


more input in editorial concep- 
t of the 


tiou," he said. “Folk Art 
Soviet Republics" will be the first 
example of this kind of U.S. pack- 
aging, 

Jos6 Alvarez, a young Paris- 
based publisher known for his 
flair in successfully publishing so- 
phisticated, luxurious art books, 
goes even further, spending 
months each year in the Soviet 
Union working with Russian pho 1 
tographers to shoot pictures for 
his books and digging through 
museum storerooms with iris au- 
thors in search of material. ' 


Chagall’s Russian work before he 
emigrated in 1922. half of whk$i 
has never bem seat in the West;- 
and “Vhutemas-Vhutfiiii," a 'boot 
about the Soviet equivalent of the 
Ranhniis in the 1920s that was out- 
lawed by Stalin. 

' “Three years ago. you couldn’t 1 ' 

use the word vhutemas in official 

documents, but, even so, Russia^ 
scholars had books and documen- 
tation about it in their drawers^ 
'Mr. Alvarez said. His book con-" 
tains Z00O illustrations. fjj 

Art doling has become lcga! 
after decades in which . it was 
mainly a smuggler's game via 
Western embassies’ diplomatic 
pouches. Mr. Alvarez has set up a 
separate Paris-based compass^. 
Kings — which means “book" in 
Russian — to show and sell, conk; 
temporary Soviet painters, man; 
of whom havfr spent most of .their 
working lives as dissidents. - • : 

"Ihey pass you from stndio to 
studio, you pick out wodra, these 
go to the two official ‘export’ -"sa* 
Ions where they are approved and 
priced, and then the paintings, ate 
exported," Mr. Alvarez explained. 
Key officials at the two salons r~ 
Vi iatis Manine, Irina Efimovich 
andPavd Homs&ilav — facilitate 
the process, be sahL' ~ 

“Conditions and rules are 'still 
changing, prices are rising incredi- 
bly, for work arid for reproduction 
rights," according to Mr. Alvarez: 

Mr. Alvarez insisted that, de- 
spite the need to negotiate every, 
foot of the way in Moscow, th& 
effort is exciting. “We arepart of a , 
process, helping Soviet scholare 
use the information they’ve board- 
ed and helping Soviet reformer 
change the system," be said, ad<£ 
ing: “It’s our interest that breaks 
down the barriers between former 
dissidents and the officials who 
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now have more room -to hdp 
them." ' "r 


“To get Western quality, 70U 
hem like 


Their feelings concerning the ability of the 
auction market to absorb major stones win 
soon be tested. In the last few weeks, the talk of 
the trade has been about a mysteiy stone which 
is rumored to have come out of Angola and is 
currently being cut in Antwerp. Its is 
described as enormous. Look out for the next 
big diamond in the salesrooms. 


have to weak with them like you 
work with Westerners; if you have 
things to the system, you can never 
be sure that you’re getting the best 
or even die whole truth, 1 ■ he said. 

Even specialists are surprised by 
the documents and art works that 
turn up in his bodes, starting with 
“Art Nouveau in Russia." His 
forthcoming books include a pan- 
orama of Russian decorative arts 
between 1900 and 1935: Marc 


He has no doubts about the 
wealth of authentic material stiQ 
to be discovered. 

“When you are taken through 
the storerooms, you pass 18th-ccn- 
ttuy furniture, sequestered inthfe . 
Revolution and never touched, 
right there .beside the politically 
suppressed modem treasures,” he 
recalled. 

“They never carried out a Naa- 
auto-da-ffc,” he added. Tt's 
still there" — and coming out 
to be marketed or at least seen. - 



John Constable, R.A. 


(1776-18371 

A Major Exhibition of P ain t in gs, Works on Paper and Prints 


May 9 to June 25 
Catalogue available with essays by 
Graham Reynolds, Charles Rhyne and Julius Merer-Graefe 


We are pleased to announce that 

The Estate of John Constable, RA 

is represented toy 


Salander-OHeilly Galleries, Inc. 


22 East 80 Street New Vtork Telephone (212) 879-6606 




INTMRNAT I Q N A L. 


— Seeking artists for exhibitions and promotion 

- We buy and sail fine painting and very fine antiques 


Please contact: 

Art Zone International 

2, rue du Bluard, Case Postale 342, CH-1 110 Morges 
Tel.: 021 /802 46 83 - Fax: 021 /802 45 38 




PICASSO 


THE LAST DECADES 
PAINTINGS AND GRAPHICS 
1950-1973 


APRIL 16— JUNE 17. 1988 


JAJST KRUGIER GALLERY 


41 EAST 57TH STREET, NY (21Z) 755-7288 
TELEX: 4970035 JKGUI TELEFAX: (2X2) 9806079 



GALERIE 
DE LA 

CORRATERIE 

ECOLEDE PARIS 


Boudin - Renoir - Utvillo 
Vlaminck - Van Dongert - Mcrquet 
CcillcboHe - Chagall. 


buying - selling 

1 8. rue de la Corratern 
1204 GENEVE 
Tel.: (022) 28 88 80 


Fine 

Original Prints 
Drawings 
1800-1950 


William Weston 
Gallery 


7 Roval Arcade Alheniarie Sc London W1 


Smut leletltiti flit dull Butt turn Kii.nUi Iltti itr trim llim It S f m / 
fiiimii.ci »ii Itlitfi'ii! <'l *J'M f.fl. S*i. {MW! li!>< f Snnriiii 



Hohsburg, Feldman 


GENEVA - FINE ART AUCTIONEERS 


CALENDAR OF SALES 
JUNE 1988 


Hotel des Bergnes, Geneva 

June 26 


June 27 


June 28 


Modern and contemporary paintings, 
drawings, prints and sculpture 

Art of Galie 

Art Nouveau /Deco and illustrated 
books 

Jewellery (fast cash sale) 

Antique jewellery, fine jewellery 
Art of Cartier: watches, clocks, jewel- 
lery and objects of vertu 


June 29 


Silver, Faberge and objects of vertu 
Islamic Art 


July 3 


Old master paintings, prints and 
drawings 


(under the aegis of Etude Staeftll) 


Habsburg, Feldman S.A. 

202, route du Grand-Lancy ■ P.O. Box 12S 
1213 Onex, Geneva. Switzerland • Telephone: 022/57 25 30 

Telex: 422 757 HFSACH - Fax: 022/576 498 
LONDON PARIS NEW YORK HONGKONG 

t-4WttSS 1-45017855 2I2.STRM040 5-266934/8 


Chinese 
Works of Ait 


--.a :-N- >.'5 ■' 
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through June 18 

J. J. Lally & Co. 


Collector 


interested in acquiring French pointings of high quafrty 
from the XVlth to XVlIHh emttury, in good condition 
and unquestioned authenticity. 


Price range: $10,000 to $500,000. 

Box: D-21 9, LRT V 1 81 <m. Q»te«te45aiJle, 92521 NwjJVCwIbx, Fnanoe. 


42 East 5 7 NYC 10022 
Tel-. (212) 371-3380 
Fav: (212) 593-^699 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY 

178 BROMPTON RD, LONDON, SW3. TEL: 01 584 7566 
20th Century British Art 

Ben Nicholson, Graham Sutherland, Wyndham Lewis, 
Winifred Nicholson, L.S. Lowry, Sir Matthew Smith, Augus- 
tus John, Alfred Wallis, Ruskin Spear, Patrick Hayman, 
Alan Lowndes, Mary Newcomb, etc. 

“ Possibly the most under valued area in the art word” 

Mon-Fri 1041. Sab KM (3 minx from Hairoda). 


KEN KIFF 

New York 

Paintings, Drawings 


FISCHER 

FINEART 

LIMITED: 

LONDON 


and Woodcuts 

Until 24 June 
30 King Street, St.-James's 
London, SVV1 
01-S39 3942 

Mon-Fri 10-5:30; Sets 1C-12:30 


: LEINSTEB FINE ABT : 

Fourth Floor, 3 Clifford St, 
(Ent Old Burlington St}, 
London Wl 
Tel: 01-437 4534. 


Drawing and Print 
Exhibitic 


ion by 

Leonard BaKkin 
TCONOLOG1A* 


15 May - 24 June 
U= Tue - Fri 10-6; Sots by appt ■. 


ZAMANA GALLERY 


1 Cromwell Gardens, London, SW7 — Tei: 01-584 6612 

THE DECORATIVE ARTS OF CENTRAL ASIA 


An exhibition of textiles and artifacts from the Steppes of Central 
Asia to the mountains of the Hindu Rush 


Until July 10 

L=Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m.. Sun. 12-5:30 p.m. 



Blue Mountains Gouache 21 x 29 


SHAUN 

STANLEY 

Paintings of 
Australia 

May 25 - June 10 

THACKERAY 

GALLERY 

18 Thackeray Street 
Kensington Square 
London. WB 5ET 01 -937 5883 


THE 


% 


■ftCENTURY 


BRITISH ART FAIR 


The first fair to 
specialise in 

BRITISH ART 
from 1900 to the 
present day. 

The Cumberland Hotel 
(The Production Box) 
Marble Arch 
London, Wl. 

30 September - 4 October 
Information: 01-731 1703 


COLNAGHI 


FSTABLKHFPIAU 


WOLD BOND STREFT 
LONDON W1X-JIL 
TELEPHONE: 01491 7408 


21 EAST b7ih STREET 
NEW IrORK NY W0Z1 
THEPHONE- 212-772 22M 


Colnaghi Announces the Opening 

of its Gallery in New Premises 


21 East 67th Street New York, NY 10021 

Tel: (2 1 2) 772-2266 

Old Master and N i neteenth Century Paintings, Drawings and Print! 


LONDON Wl 

Established Art Gallery 
with offices, workroom 
and bar for sale leasehold. 

All enquiries 
01-631 3965 


r— BANKSIDE GALLERY 

m Heaton St, London. SCI T«t 01 -928 7521 - 


307th Exhibition of the 
Royal Society of Painters 
in Watercolours 

Until 5 June. 

Tue 10-8) WedScri 104) Sum !-& 


.Aik for our lot of futile ediibitTora.- 


n ROWLAND HILDER -| 

England's greatest landscape 
wateredourist (b.USA1905-) at 

Duncan Campbell 

15 Thackeray SL, Lonttan, W8 
Tel: 01 -837 8665 


THE LAST GALLERY 

157 Battened Park Rd, London, SW8 

Private Art Tours 
arranged of London 
galleries and museums 
Tel: 01 -627 0108 


Tue - Fri - l-7pm, Sat 10-2pm, 
Sun 2JO-5JO. 


Ir= WALPOLE GALLERY =^l 

38 Dower St, London, Wl. 

Tel; 01-499 6626 


TREASURES 

OF 

ITALIAN ART 

75 April -24 June 
Mon. -Fri. 10-5:30; Sots. 10-1 


THE FLOWERING GARDEN 

Antique Ftower Prints 1600-1700 
5 May - 10 June 

,saiusrmtGAUr»Y 

14 Maddox Sneet, London WlR 9PL 
TeL: 01-491 2308 


Brighton 
Antiques Fair 


Com Exchange, 
Royal Pavilion Grounds, 
Sussex, England. 


7-10 July 

60 qua% stands 

Most Ren* pre 1870 

h*nc fitted, catal og 
U-6, Friday 1W 
Amman Fobs 04447 25 W 



COLERIDGE 

BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ART GLASS GALLERIES 

LONDON EDINBURGH 


192 PtamtSy 1MV9LG 
Id 01-437-0106 

MondoySoturiSy 10 tun. to 615 pm 


47B Geemo Strea, BH2 2MT 
TtL (01-220-1303 

MondoySotunfay 10 am. to 530 pm. 
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MARLBOROUGH 

6 Albemarle Street, London Wl X 4BY' 


BILL JACKLIN 

URBAN PORTRAITS 
18 May - 25 June 1988 
Fully illustrated catalogue avaibbh 
TeL: 01-629 5161 
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feigner Furs for Fall 


ARTS /LEISURE 
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’■ according to Mr 

^, Reed w negoiiaie evZ 
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the system.” he said.au 
“H’s our interest dm ^ 
3 the barriers between 
!d “ts and the officials £ 
• have more room to hda 
a. ^ 

le has no doubts about i fe 
Jih of authentic material si 
x discovered. 

“When you are taken iW 
: storerooms, sou pass 18 i1m» 
> furniture, sequestered in 4 
volution and never 
iu there beside the po&kdt 
ppressed modem treasuits’k 

"Tbt^ nev'er carried out a y& 
de auto-ca-ie," he added. Ki 
!• Mill there" — and coring <a 
< he marketed or at least sea 
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- By Beraadine Morris 

. a ... ' s/ 1 *". fork Tunes Service 

ISjEW YORK — The basic coat 
10 52 inches long, 

easily from broad shouldersSls 
«ade erf dark mink skins, most fur- 
■ cos agree. 

; r Shorter coats, 38 to 48 inches 
Ifmg; are destined for the woman 
already owns a fur coat, is not 
too tall, feds overwhelmed by the 
Bo^r sryles, or is fashionably ad- 
dfcted.to short skirts. Furriers call 
these shorter styles three-quarter 
coats or jackets, but they are long 
raough-tc cover completely most 
- above- thc-knee darts. 

VTogetber they are the meat and 
^ potatoes of last week’s fur collec- 
tions. many by designers wbo have 
made their names in ready-to-wear. 
Soom of the n»st exci ting styles are 
.. translations of concepts introduced 
last month in fabric, and now avail- 
able in fitr. Among them are Oscar 
de la Renta's high-waisted coals, 
Donna Karan's short, sharply flar- 
ing jackets and Carolina Herrera’s 
iledc evening ensembles: small fur 
jackets over sinuous crepe dresses. 
3 Because they are dealing with 
products whose prices frequently 
nm to five figures — including 
weightless squirrel coats (Russian, 
of coarse) that cost around $12,000 
—- furriers point out that they have 
tp be conservative in design. 

Still, spurred by adventurous 
jqsady-tOhwear designers, they have 
spiced. their collections with lively 
colors and fresh shapes. Curly T5- 
\«tan or Mongolian lamb, for a few 
thousand dollars, are among the 
younger-1 ooldng furs of the season, 
while golden sable, Russian broad- 
tail, chinchilla and lynx are de- 
signed for the sophisticate who can 
handle prices that can run into six 
figures. 

DOONESBURY 

you she, jut msimmusDmr 
PREDICT THE QUAKE FORMR/ 23. 
HBPFSHCn&rTFOR. MAY 27! 

I / ANPKMPO 

: ( you mxu this? 
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Geoffrey Beene, ostrich trim. 

The show-stopper at Donna 
Karan's presentation of furs for 
Birger Christensen was a hot pink 
Mongolian Iamb coat that blazed 
down the runway like a fireball 
Asked what die would want to 
wear next winter, Karan said, “the 
pink lamb, of course.” Last year 
her choice was sable. Other high- 
lights were a belted Persian Jamb 


WELL, HIS A LONG STORY. 
TLL TELL YOU If YOU 
PROM/SBNOTTO 
GET MAP. / 


jp- 


coat that fit like a dress and two 
flaring boleros, one sable, the other 
sheared mink. 

Birger Christensen has other de- 
signers under his wing. Claude 
Montana is the most original. He 
uses caramel-colored sheared mink 
in jacJceLs with sleeves draped like 
Venetian lamp shades and circular 
cowls that turn up to form hoods. 
Perry Ellis is the most casual, with 
short wool coats lined in mink and 
grooved rabbit styles. Michael 
Kars's boleros in wane or red Mon- 
golian lamb have a young, jaunty 
look. 

Herrera’s collection for ReviUon 
runs from casual sand-color fluffy 
fox coats, shown over pants suits, 
to sleek Russian broadtail jackets 
lined in bright colors and worn 
over slithery crepe dresses. In be- 
tween. she shows stenciled squirrel 
coats with a tweedy loot and grace- 
ful princess-shaped mink styles 
with a schoolgirl primness. 

Giorgio Sant'Angelo strongly 
endorses off-beat color and 
sheared furs like mink and muskrat 
in his designs for Robert Sidney. 
But his most important contribu- 
tion is his emphasis on soft, relaxed 
construction techniques. His styles 
(Tow over the body and drape as 
gracefully as fabric. It is a major 
step forward. 

Yves Saint Laurent’s furs, made 
by Saks J and el, the Washington 
store, included a black mink 
shaped jacket with a white mink 
pane] in front, and floor-length 
capes in white and dark mink, 
echoing styles in the French design- 
er's fail fashion collection. 

Hubert de Givenchy's furs, pro- 
duced by Lawrence Kaye, include 
such extravagances as a semi-fined 
Russian broadtail coat trimmed 
with sable and clouds of Russian 
lynx. Bui there are also casual 



* Pelle’ Gets Golden Palm 


Calvin Klein designed sporty pullover mink tank for Afixandre. 


styles, like a hooded camel-color 
shearling coat and a green curly 
lamb jacket shown over gray flan- 
nel pants. 

Geoffrey Beene got the week of 
fall fur showings off to an exciting 
start with equal helpings of origi- 
nality and exuberance, seasoned 
with frivolity. He mixed fur with 
feathers and fabrics, dyed some 
pelts unlikely shades like taxicab 
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yellow and tomato red, and even 
lined sober sable with wildly pat- 
terned siiks. 

“How else can you tell they’re 
designer furs?” he asked in his un- 
derstated manner. 

Even if they have dropped out 
for a season or more, au fashion 
designers worth their needles seem 
drawn back to furs; Calvin Klein 
and Arnold Scaasi have returned io 
the fold this time, along with 
Beene. 

The Blass coats alternate be- 
tween knee-length and near ankle- 
length, but thav are a few excep- 
tions. Some hip-length jackets are 
shown over matching vests in 
sheared mink or gray Iamb and 
there are some stoles. 

Blass typically favored a mono- 
tone lode, showing gray lamb coats 
over gray pants and dark near- 
black mink styles over black 
clothes. This played down the for- 
mality of the furs. 

The sporty look of luxury furs is 
emphasized by Calvin Klein's de- 
signs for Alixandre, which include 
sable, fisher, and mink coats. The 
styling is simple except for lavish 
capelike shawl collars. 


By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

tniemjrionul Herald Tribune 

C ANNES — The Cannes film 
festival's highest honor, the 
Golden Palm, was awarded Mon- 
day evening to “Pelle the Conquer- 
or,” by the Danish director Si lie 
August. The prize for best actor 
went to Forest Whitaker for the 
starring role in “Bird." Clint 
Eastwood's film about jazzman 
Charlie Parker. The prize for best 
actress, in an unusual move, was 
attributed to three actresses from 
the same iflovie, Chris Menge&'s “A 
World Apart": the American Bar- 
bara Her&hey, the Briton Jodhi 
May and the South African Linda 
Mvmi. 

“Pelle” was a popular choice, a 
contrast to the booing that fol- 
lowed the armour cement last year 
of the award to Maurice Piaiat's 
“Under Satan's Sun.” Eirore Seda, 
the president of the jury who an- 
nounced the prizes in' the 4 1 st 
Cannes festival, gave a special cita- 
tion from the jury to Max von Sy- 
dow for his role in the movie, an 
adaptation of Martin Andersen 
Nexo’s novel about an elderly 
Swedish worker (played by von Sy- 
dow) and bis 10-year-old son. 

“Bird” was honored twice. In ad- 
dition to the best actor award, it 
received the award for best sound- 
track. Eastwood, who addressed 
the large audience for both awards, 
said. “1 thank the people of France 
for their enthusiastic response to 
our film.” After bugging Whitaker, 
he said. “I'm so pleased that the 
jury decided that he should be the 
man. " Whitaker himself praised 
those responsible for the film, in- 
cluding the man whose story it was, 
Charlie Parker. 

“A World Apart," which looks at 
apartheid in South Africa, also was 
honored twice, winning the Jury's 
Special Grand Prize. Based on a 
true story, it focuses cm the rela- 
tionship between a white woman, 
politically committed to fight 
apartheid, and her 13-year-old 
daughter. Menges, an Oscar- 
crowned camera artist, made his 
debut as a director with this British 
entry. 

Other winners were Fernando 
Solanas as best director for his 
“Sur" from Argentina; “Thou Shall 
Not KilL" the Polish entry directed 
by Krzysztof Kielowski, which re- 
ceived the Jury's Prize; and 
“Drowning by Numbers," by Peter 
Greenaway from England, for Best 
Artistic Collaboration. The Golden 
Camera prize for the best first film 
by a young director went to “Sa- 
laam Bombay” by the Indian direc- 
tor Mira Na ir. 




Forest Whitaker in Cannes. 


The awards followed a lively 
weekend with much press attention 
for the showing on Saturday of 
“Bird." 

Sir David Lean, the director of 
“Bridge on the River Kwai," “Law- 
rence of Arabia" and “Dr. Zhi- 
vago,” was given a testimonial ban- 
quet by the British film industry. 

With the playwrights Robert 
Boll and Christopher Hampton. 
Lean, now 80. has prepared a 
screen script from Joseph Conrad's 
novel “Nostromo,” set in an imagi- 
nary South American land. Serge 
Silbennan, producer of the last 
Luis Bufiuel films, will produce, 
with shooting in Mexico and Spain. 
It is due to go before the cameras in 
September. 

Omar Sharif, wbo acted in 
Lean's films, told at the dinner of 
how Lean has rehearsed him to 
accept an expected Academy 
Award, urging him to walk slowly 
to the platform when his name was 
called. These exacting instructions 
proved unnecessary when the Os- 
car went to another actor. 

Lean in his speech belabored 
several producers who had thwart- 
ed his projects and one who had 
been very tardy in paying his earn- 
ings on “Lawrence of Arabia." 

Klaus Kinski, who has written. 


directed and acted in a film on 
Paganini, called a press conference 
to conqrUun of the festival's rejec- 
tion of this work. He shook his long 
scarlet-tinted locks in indignation 
and denounced two Germans who 
have directed other films of his as 
incompetent idiots. He then ac- 
cused a photographer of getting too 
close to him and stomped in anger 
from the conference hall. 

The Chinese delegation to the 
festival brings news of China's 
“new wave” in the cinema, of 
which Chen Kaige's film “The 
King of the Children” is a sample. 
It has won favor here and its direc- 
tor has emerged as the most prem- 
ising of younger directors to hate 
been discovered at this year's festi- 
val. 

He was bom in Beijing in 1953, 
the son of a well-known moviemak- 
er. His father was arrested during 
the Cultural Revolution and Chen 
was sent from high school to be 
“re-educated" in the country. In 
1975, he began his career in motion 
pictures, taking employment in the 
Beijing film academy — as a 
plumber. 

Later be studied at the Guanxi 
studios. He made his first feature, 
“Yellow Earth," die story of a 
young soldier who collects folk 
songs, introducing a poetic note 
into his treatment, a novelty after 
years of socialist realism, fie fol- 
lowed it with “The Big Parade" 
depicting the grueling training of 
an airborne squadron to prepare 
for the 1 984 October celebrations of 
the 35th anniversary of Communist 
China in Tien. Both films were 
banned, but afterward appeared in 
re-edited versions. 

Chen had a role in “The Last 
Emperor” during its filming in Chi- 
na and was invited to the United 
States as a visiting scholar, where 
he is lecturing at New York Uni- 
versity’s film school. He is planning 
to make a film in New York, the 
story of a Chinese woman who emi- 
grated after the Cultural Revolu- 
tion to settle in the city. 


ESCADAi 

Corner 
in Paris 
Export discount 

Marie-Martine 

8 Rue de Sevres, Paris 6th. 



Half boring, 
wholly successful 
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Mint Guaranteed Shares, August 1995 

The boring part of Mint Guaranteed Ltd. is the capital protection. About half your money is 
invested in stripped US Treasury Bonds, designed to achieve return of the initial investment after 
seven years. With that secure, you can afford to have some excitement. 

SUCCESS 

The rest of your money goes into a managed futures portfolio, managed by New York based 
M1MC, who have proved so outstandingly successful in recent years. This portfolio can make gains 
in both rising and hilling markets - so it is the perfect balance to equity investments in today's 
uncertain world. The Funds under management by MIMC, which include Mint Guaranteed Ltd., 
have an average composite annual growth of 28.9% in US dollars since 1st April, 1981. 

ABOUT MINT GUARANTEED LTD. 

Mint Guaranteed Ltd. is sponsored by ED&F Man international Ltd. of London and it is 
advised on its trading policies by Mint Investment Management Company (MIMC). 

MIMC have developed computerised statistical methods to analyse trends on world markets. 
Their disciplines preclude trading in volatile markets, and limit risk to no more than T% of a client's 
investment when entering any one contract market. 

The result is a blend of the high gearing and opportunity for gains offered by skilled futures 
trading, and severe disciplines to limit risk. 

OFFER CLOSES JUNE 30TH 1988. 

The window of opportunity is small. To take up this latest offer of shares you need to have sent 
for, received, studied, and replied to the Prospectus before June 30fh at the latest. So begin the 
process now, by dipping the coupon. 

This advertisement does not constitute an offer of shares in Mint Guaranteed Ltd. Appli- 
cations for shares can only be considered on the terms of the Prospectus, available from ED & F 
Man International Ltd., Funds Group, Sugar Quay, Lower Thames Street, London EC3R 6 DU. 
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PLEASE SEND ME A PROSPECTUS 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: . 


PLEASE TELEPHONE ME ON: 


Mint Guaranteed Shares, August 1995 

ED&F Mon International Ltd., Funds Group, Sugar Quay, Lower Thames Street, London EC3R 6DU. 

Tel: 01-626 B788. Telex: 885431. Fax: 01-623 3203 . Representative office, Manama, Bahrein. Tel: Bahrain 5377PL 
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NYSE index 


Hieh Low CIom Woe 

Comoosite 14113 MUg 1«51 — 1X9 
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Utilities 6L33 67.93 6108-0X8 
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Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y. 


Boy Sales *$b*rt 
MOV 20 198802 450861 7&969 

MOV 19 233850 478303 49826 

May 18 21 5337 465353 2390 
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Standard & Poor's Index 
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NYSE Lower in Slow Session 
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UniteJ Prc* h>wnai;, »ui to be the stoiy, with the long Treasury yielding 

NEW YORK — Prices on the New York over 9J0 percent," said Ricky Harrington, chit? 

Stock Exchange closed lower Monday in the technical analyst with Interstate Securities 

slowest session of the year, as investors refused Corp. in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
to commit themselves to a lackluster market “That makes for very stiff competition for the 

because of worries that inflation and interest few investment dollars that are available," Mr. 

rates will rise. Harrington said, adding that the market suf- 

The Dow Jones industrial average, which lost fered from a “tremendous amount of pessi- 

33 im iovi ioft 37.96 poinls last week, fell 1 l.H points to close mism" as opposed to active selling, 

as 15 ft ll^ isft_ I* at L94I.48, “Unless we get a sudden turnaround in the 

112 isw 15 ft j5ft— ft Declines topped advances by about 3 to 1. bond market, I expect this market to continue 
to 'to 1 * la 40 — S Volume fell to 102.64 million shares from the its downward move this week." Mr. Harrington 

■4 ir* 17 % iS* — n 120.60 million shares traded Friday, the previ- said. “The next support level is 1,900, but unless 

21 * 2 «* ’Sft J ift + * ous Iow for the - vear - bonds pick up, there is a chance to go below 
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The volume was the lowest since Nov. 27, the 1,900. 
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day after the T hanksg iving Day holiday, when “We are in a bear market." he added, and the 
86.4 million shares changed hands. low volume “indicates that everyone is finding 

“I think a lot of people have probably packed it hard to make decisions. Everyone is more or 
It in until next month," said William TiritDli, less traumatized by the events of the last nine 
vice president for research at Rodman & Ren- months.” 

shaw Inc. in Chicago, noting the approach of Texaco was the most aedve issue, down 1% to 
the three-day Memorial Day weekend in the 45%. Texas Utilities followed, unchanged at 
United States. 2 5lfr. N L Industries preferred was third, up % 

“There's just no trigger out there, so we can to 15%. 
expea another dull week," he said. “I see a AT&T slipped % to 26% and IBM was down 
« /.* /iv, „„ f v, range of 1.920 to 1,960" for the Dow. “As for ft to 108#. 

« Jft aw 3£- ft next month, the question is whether the institu- Irving Bank added % to 61 %. Banca Com- 

2 23ft 23ft 23ft + ft tions want to hold their cash through the end of merdale l tali an a SpA announced Monday that 

*8 J7ft 37i£ 37ft- ft the quarter." it had raised its offer to acquire 51 percent of 

a? ?8£ Jin, “ft - ft Broad-market indexes also lost ground. The Irving to SS0 a share, 
so \U iv* iow"+ S NYSE composite index fell 1.09 to 142.21. Sian- Among the blue chips. General Electric was 
52 31 ft M* _ W, ^ & Poor s 500-stock index dropped 2.19 to down % to 39ft. American Express was off ft to 
os ift i i - IS 250.83 and the price of an average share lost 23 23ft, Woolworth was down 1ft to 48ft, USX 

B w* 9 ft 9ft - ft cents. was off ft to 30ft, Eastman Kodak fell ft to 40ft 

l? T if “ The weakness in the bond market continues and Merck was down 1 ft to 147ft. 
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:f»:- . By COLEEN GERAGHTY 

V ■[. International Herald Tribune 

-TT” "F KONG — Restrictions placed on bonus issuer 
: JL ASrlSK 0 ™^ 8 **« *«* “ark«. Last 

-» *■= ‘> rohibiu ° n » 
^The value of warrants listed on the exchange has been estimat- 

* ^ ly About 5300 million 

^ “ d nearly $2 billion more by the end 
of 1990. Few of the warrants extend beyond 1994 

19 57 Md 1 Ma y- 19 W. the number of warrants 
bated on Hong Kong's stock .. 
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«*ange rose from 34 to 90. friV7 
Warrants currently account Warrants became 
for about 10 percent of dally * , . „ ,, ,, 

market volume, which a ““ ® uODg Kong, 

.amounted to 435.81 million 
Hong Kong dollars ($55.75 one investment 

mflLon) on Monday. manag er said. 

-. Hong Kong companies had 

bom issuing warrants at high 

prices and for short exercise periods, giving then> the advantages 
of a li mits issue with few of the disadvantages. T he decision to 
ir damp down on warrant activity reflects official consternation at 
f the size of recent bonus issues. Outstanding warrants for several 
Houg Kong companies amount to three, four oar five times the 
companies’ issued share capital. “The market capitalization of 
their warrants is larger than the market capitalization of their 
shares,” said Robert Yue, chairman of the Stock Exchange 
Mana g e m ent Committee. 

In such extreme cases, a large shareholder or group of share- 
holders could theoretically exercise their right to convert the 
warrants into equity, thus increasing their grip on the compan y. 

A warrant is the right to buy shares at a specified price during a 
specified time period. Historically, they were used as “sweeten- 
ers” for attracting investors to low-yield issues. If the warrant is 
not exercised before the expiration date, it automatically be- 
comes invalid. But the exercise period should be long enough to 
enable the company to increase growth, so that per-share earn- 
ings will not be diluted as the warrants are converted into shares. 

I N THE Hong Kong market, certain bonus warrants are 
marked by high exercise prices and short exercise periods. 
Analysts say this abuse of warrant issues, oa sale to the 
public at large, has turned them into nothing more than deferred 
rights issues, which are restricted to stockholders of record. While 
the market often responds poorly to a large rights issue that 
drains liquidity, its reaction to a warrant issue can be neutral to 
^positive, analysts said. 

“War rants became a fad in Hong Kong,” said Duncan Mount, 
bead of CEF Investment Management Ltd. “The companies felt 
that as long as they could keep their share prices up, the warrant 
issues would take care of their capital requirements.” 

For speculators, warrants are a cheap way to capitalize on a 
bull market swing. The prices of the warrants tend to rise 
proportionately with the price of the underlying stock But 
warrant values also drop with greater speed than equity values. 
During the stock market collapse in October, warrants listed in* 
Hong Kong lost up to 90 percent of their price almost overnight. 

The pace of warrant issues in Hong Kong had accelerated just 
before the e xchange took action, perhaps because of rumors that 
a complete faqn would be imposed. Three companies that had 
announced issues were forced to amend their plans because their 
formal applications were not received before the restriction took 
effect on April 28. 

Shun Ho Property Development & Magnificent Estates Ltd. 
aban doned their issues, but Regal Hotels (Holdings) decided to 
offer new warrants equal to 10 percent of existing share capitaL 


Texaco 

Stock 

Slumps 

Fall Tied to Talk 
Of Icahn Accord 

Rruirn. 

NEW YORK — Slock in Texaco 
Inc. fell sharply Monday on reports 
that the company was nearing an 
agreement with its largest share- 
holder. Carl C. Icahn. that would 
end his takeover efforts. 

Texaco's share price declined 
51.75 to dose at 545.875 in trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
It bad been down by as much as 
S2.25 a share earlier in the day. 

Wall Street analysts said that 
risk arbitragers, who speculate on 
takeovers, were selling their Texaco 
holdings. They said the sales were 
triggered by reports that Mr. Icahn. 
who owns 14.8 percent of Texaco, 
and the company are close to agree- 
ing that a restructuring of the oil 
giant would proceed at manage- 
ment’s discretion. 

“It seems that much of the po- 
tential for quick gains is dimin- 
ished.” said George Friesen, an an- 
alyst with Dean Witter Reynolds 
Inc. “So the people likely to hold 
the stock are patient investors who 
have confidence in management.” 

Texaco’s stock had weakened 
Friday, declining by SI. 875 a share 
to S47.625, as the market began to 
anticipate an accord. 

“Most of die arbs are getting out 
of (be stock,” said Fadd Gheit of 
Mabon, Nugent & Co. “Everybody 
on the Street was betting there 
would be a proxy fight or tender 
offer by Icahn.” 

Under the agreement, sources 
close to the talks said, Mr. Icahn 
would drop his proxy battle for 
control of five seats on Texaco’s 14- 
member board of directors. 

The White Plains. New York- 
based oil company, meanwhile, 
would drop its civil lawsuit charg- 
ing Mr. Icahn with violating federal 
securities laws in his tight with Tex- 
aco. 

The pact would allow Texaco 
management to proceed at its dis- 
cretion with a previously an- 
nounced restructuring plan, under 
which it would sell 55 billion in 
assets and 60 million barrels or 
crude-oil reserves. 

“We’re getting very dose.” said 
one source close to the talks “1 
would certainly expect that this 
thing is going to happen.” . 

Sources warned, however, that 
the negotiations were intricate and 
could unravel. 

Spokesmen for Texaco and Mr. 
Icahn declined to comment. 
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Pact’s Approval 
Is Near, but New 
Election Looms 

By John F. Bums 

New York Tinirj Smirr 

OTTAWA — Seven months 
after turning Canada’s economic 
policy around by signing a free- 
trade agreement with the United 
Stales, the government is enter- 
ing a decisive phase of its battle 
for the agreement at borne. 

Tbe Canadian government 
will introduce legislation Tues- 
day to put the agreement into 
effect This will begin what is 
expected to be one of the bitter- 
est debates since the British colo- 
nies of North America banded 
together to establish Canada in 
1867. 

Prime Minister Brian Mulron- 
ey’s 3-1 conservative majority 
over the combined opposition 
makes him virtually certain to 
prevail in the House of Com- 
mons fight against the opposi- 
tion Liberals and New Demo- 
crats, but eveo Mr. Mulroney has 
acknowledged that nothing will 
really be settled until the issue is 
put to Canada’s 15 million voters 
in an election. 

The last year of the maximum 
five-year parliamentary term is 
approaching, so Mr. Mulroney 
cannot delay an election beyond 
summer 1989. 

Canadians will in effect be fac- 
ing a referendum on whether to 
turn their backs on the cautious 
protectionism espoused since the 
1870s or whether, by pulling 
down most of the remaining eco- 
nomic barriers between Canada 
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and tbe United States, to commit 
themselves to a continental econr 
omy in which this nation of 25 
milli on people competes on level, 
if not equal, terms with 242 mil- 
lion Americans. 

In Washington, the agreement 
appears to be on its way to ratifi- 
cation following its adoption last 
week by the Senate Finance 
Committee, where the U.S. op- 
position had centered. 

All that would be required for 
the agreement to go into effect 


■n* w*jt*npoo Mst 

on schedule on Jan. 1 would be 
Canada’s ratification. 

Bui with both the liberals and 
New Democrats vowing to abro- 
gate the agreement if they win 
the next election, the pact could 
collapse almost as soon as the 
two countries begin putting the 
complex provirions in its 1,000- 
page text into effect 
Together, these provirions en- 
vision tbe elimination over 10 

See TRADE, Page 15 
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MILAN — Banca Commerciale 
I tali an a SpA raised its offer Mon- 
day for 51 percent of Irving Bank 
Corp- to S80 a share from its previ- 
ous bid of S75. The new offer was 
valued at about S755 million. 

Italy's second-biggest bank said 
its new bid was contingent on Ir- 
ving’s so-called “poison pill” take- 
over defense, an amended share- 
holders rights plan, remaining in 
force. Its previous bid was valued 
at about S700 million. 

Irving is fighting a hostile take- 
over offer by Bank of New York 
Co„ which owns 4.9 percent of Ir- 
ving’s 18.5 million outstanding 
shares. Irving's stock rose 75 cents 
Monday to close at S61.875 on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Last week, it said it was negotiat- 
ing with BCI for a higher bid after 
Bank of New York offered to raise 
its hostile bid for all of the Irving 
stock it does not own to S15 a share 
in cash phis 1.675 Bank of New 
York shares. 

Bank of New York has said it 
would raise its offer if Irving ac- 
cepted its bid and dismantled its 
poison pill. 

After Irving rejected its propos- 
al, Bank of New York said it would 
continue its prior hostile offer of 
1.575 shares plus SI 5 cash per Ir- 
ving share. Thai bid is worth about 
563.25 per share, or about $1.1 bil- 
lion. Bank of New York made the 


Federal Express Squawks as Japan Clips Its Wings 

By Susan Chira the Japanese Transport Ministry would impose pany’s headquarters in Memphis, Tennessee. 


By Susan Chira 

]Vr» York Timer Service 

TOKYO — It is a familiar tale. An American 
company tries for yean to break into the Japa- 
nese marketplace. Finally, just as it thinks it is 
over the last barrier, it bears of other regula- 
tions that prevent it from operating in Japan. 

But the story has a new twist in the case of 
Federal Express Corp.: the growing competi- 
tion between the United States and Japan in 
services, a new trade battleground. 

Little more than a week ago, Federal Express 
was poised to begin sending its own fleet of 
DC- 10s to Tokyo. The company has offered its 
express package delivery service in Japan since 
the summer of 1984, but until recently could 
not use its own airplanes. 

Flying its own planes would allow Federal 
Express to deliver packages faster and to tailor 
deliveries to clients' sctralules — a substantial 
advantage over its Japanese competitors. 

But a few days before the first scheduled 
flight on May 12, Federal Express learned that 


the Japanese Transport Ministry would impose 
weight and paperwork restrictions that the 
company considers prohibitive: Company offi- 
cials postponed the flight and appealed to the 
United States to intervene. 

The stakes are high. In an estimate drawn up 
for the U.S. Transportation Department in 
1986, the company projected that in the second 
year after it was allowed to fly to Japan, its 
revenue there might total $97 million. 

Japan successfully has challenged dozens of 
UJ>. industries, offering products that often are 
better-made and more reliable. But Federal 
Express created 3 new service that currently is 
not offered in Japan, and has won a reputation 
for quality and reliability that could help it 
compete. 

Tbe company considers success in Japan cru- 
cial for its worldwide expansion. 

“Japan and the United States represent tbe 
world’s single largest market," said Mark Allen. 
Federal Express’s senior a tiorney for regulatory 
affairs, in a telephone interview from the com- 


“Tbe potential is overwhelming." 

In the company's current fiscal year, which 
ends May 31. revenue is expected to total about 
S3.8 billion. The company declined to disclose 
its revenue from business with Japan or East 
Asia alone, but said that international revenue 
accounts for about 10 percent of the total 
figure. 

Mr. Allen, saying that Federal Express did 
not want to argue its case through tbe press, 
declined to say why the company believed that 
the Transport Ministry was imposing new regu- 
lations. 

But airline industry officials unconnected 
with Federal Express say they recognize a pat- 
tern. They contend that Japanese officials im- 
pose regulations that delay the entry of a for- 
eign competitor to give Japanese rivals a chance 
to develop competing services. 

“It seems apparent that Japan would like to 
hold op Federal Express until Japanese compa- 

See EXPRESS, Page 15 
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Japan’s 5-Year Plan Projects Shift From Export Dependence 


By Patrick L. Smith 

International Herald Tribune 

TOKYO — Japan’s Economic 
Policy Council submitted a five- 
year growth plan Monday to Prime 
Minister Noboru Takeshi la amid 
mounting concern among financial 
analysts and some government of- 
ficials that the nation already might 
be falling short of key economic 
targets. 

Tbe plan, which was debated 
widely among government officials 
for several months before its pre- 
sentation, is expected to be adopt- 
ed soon as the basic economic po- 
licy document of the Takeshi la 
administration. 

As such, the forecast by the 
council, an advisory agency at- 



Noboru Takeshi ta 


In effect, tbe document outlines many, the only question is whether and that exports would increase 8.5 
the pace at winch the government seasonal factors can account for percent, to 5267 billion, 
expects Japan to shift from an ex- tbe slowdown or whether it marks Tbe ministry report was the first 
port-dependent economy to one the start of a medium-term trend, by a government agency to suggest 
led by domestic expanrion. For the Although incomes are continu- thatthe country may miss officially 

year to March 31. 1989. the govern- iog to rise in real terms, supply declared economic targets, 
merit already has estimated a 10.5 constraints already are evident in Jjj April, overall exports grew by 
percent decrease in the nation’s several key areas of the economy, is percent from the same month 
trade surplus, to 568 billion. economists said. Fun employment last year, to $22.42 billion, tbe Fi- 
The United States and other b^ been reached, for instance, in nance Ministry reported two weeks 

- 
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Grosequaidy, tbe forecasts are ex- Ugl 
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iTjSff-SSlSS-Si Degrees are worth! 

In recent weeks, however, econo- iage of cheaper prices Tor imported „ i }' nLm 

mists have begun to question both industrial components. *£** 

tire trend toward reduced exports Over the weekend, the Ministry * 


bid contingent on iwo-rhirds of Ir- 
ving's shares being tendered. 

Bank of New York said Monday 
it did not plan to raise its bid in 
response to BCTs offer. 

Because the board of Irving has 
approved BCTs offer, the poison 
pill would not impede that bid. but 
it would affect the Bank of New 
York takeover proposal. 

A court hearing is scheduled 
Tuesday on the legality of Irving's 
amended share rights plan. If tire 
judge decides the plan is illegal, 
BCI could withdraw the new offer. 

■*We are not saying we will auto- 
matically withdraw the offer if the 
poison pill is nullified; we are say- 
ing we reserve the right to do so." a 
BCI spokesman said. 

As in the old offer. BCI would 
pay 7 percent interest on the pur- 
chase price from May 3 1 until the 
offer is completed. The bid is sub- 
ject to regulatory approval, which 
could take at least six months. 

On Friday, Irving filed suit in 
US. District Court in New York 
seeking injunctions against Bank of 
New York's offer. 

Irving's suit said that the bid was 
m violation of federal securities law 
because Bank of New' York could 
not cany out a merger. New York 
state law would require a five-year 
wail before the banks could be 
merged if the takeover were hostile. 

(Reuters. UPl 1 


U.K. Growth 
Cook to 4.63 % 

Return 

LONDON — Britain's 
economy, marked by 'a healthy 
services sector but declines in 
industrial production, expand- 
ed by only 0.25 percent in tbe 
first quarter, to produce 
growth of 4.63 percent from a 
year earlier, the Central Statis- 
tical Office said Monday. 

The first-quarter growth, 
down from I percent in the 
fourth quarter of 1987. was 
measured in gross domestic 
product. 

The CSO said that these fig- 
ures. measuring GDP on- an 
output basis rather than by 
including income or spending, 
were the most reliable mea- 
sures of short-term growth. 
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fice, was tuned to anticipate Mr. and services, of 3.75 percent arum- ^ V lten ? ,0Dal 

Takeshita’s participation in a meet- afly on an inflation-adjusted basis CT P anaon - ^us import try issued a separate forecast inch- 
ing of leading industrial nations in in the five-year period that began in ^ “■ eating that Japan's trade surplus 

Toronto next month, economists April of this year. This assumes a A slowdown in domestic growth would remain level for the current 

and political analysts said. fall of 0.5 percent yearly in export for the three months to June 30 is fiscal year. It predicted that im- 

The plan forecasts growth in demand and growth in domestic now almost universally anticipated ports would rise 7 percent to 5191 

gross national product the raea- demand of 4.25 percent. among economic analysts. For billion, in the year to March 1989, 
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7ft 2ft Phlawn 

26ft 17% PledNG 1X8 731 
T4ft 4ft Ptart .08 7 

8ft 5ft PIIoRb 73e 13 

13% 3ft Pil flPr .06 1.1 


1451 lift 16 16%— % 

24 24% 24ft 24ft 

62 9% 9% 9ft— ft 

33 6% 6ft 6ft— % 

84 21% 21% 21% — % 


J 22 444 lift 11% lift 


8ft 5ft PtlgRB JDe 3J 97 7% 7 7 

12% 3ft PilflPr 56 1.1 43 5ft 5% 5% 

48% 28 Pllsbrv 1.13 12 44 3474 36% Mft 35% — ft 

37% 22ft PfnWst 180 120 8 2293 23ft 23ft 23%— % 

54% 29ft PienrEI 34r i 1 51% 51% 51ft 


54% 29ft PtonrEI 


1 51% 51% 51ft 


Mft 29% PitnyBw .92 2J 16 957x 41% 41% 41% + ft 


18ft B% Plftstn 
21% ia% PicrO an 70 
32% lift PlalnsP .Me X 33 

24 11% Pksntm .16 .9 11 

14% 10 Playboy 13 

37ft 23% Piesev 1.186 4.1 12 

9 2% PooaPd 8 


1774 14% 14% Mft 
70 3707 13% 12% 13ft + ft 

■ Me X 33 84 24ft Mft 24ft + ft 

.14 .9 11 153 17ft 17% 17ft— ft 

13 30 14 13ft 13%— ft 

1.186 4.1 12 14* 29 28% 28% + ft , 

8 69 4% 4 4 — ft 


27 12% Showln 46 3J T2 175 3D 

31 12% ShLetiH .75 4J 469 18 

23% 11% SiielbV J4 1.9 14 243 12 

98% 67 SheflT 445* AO 14 255 77 

36% 20% Shrwin 44 24 14 134* 25 

Mft 6% Shawbt 78 28 S4I (0 

26 18 SlerPoc 174 8J 11 191 21 

lift 4ft 5 on LA pi at 28 5 

38ft 21ft Signet tJ2 52 23 43 25 

18% 11% Skyline XB 14 14 133 T* 

24% 14 Slattery 26 46 34 

10% 4% Smlttlln 5 231 10 

72ft 39ft SmkBs 144 37 10 1112 5D 

40 39 Smuckr 48 14 17 29 *9 

46% 24 ft SnopOn .74 1.9 17 279 39 

10ft 6% Snyder 170 144 38 43 8 

20% 13% SnyrJr pf Iff) 111 16 16 

10% 4ft Sotllron I B J 

37ft 21ft Sonot 240 77 9 2458 3 

45ft 20% Sony dp 79e 7 1350 O 

30% 12ft SocUn 49 22* 

41% 30 Source 340 94 24 34 

24% 23 SrcCppf 2x0 9.7 ] M 

22 1* SoJerln I JO 7J to 47 77 1 

51 28 W Soudwn 140 2A 5 29 39 

29% 17ft SosstBk TOO 45 18 191 22' 


75 4J 469 18 17% 17% — % 

74 1.9 14 242 12% 12% 12% 

445* 64 14 255 77% 77 77 -% 

41 U 14 334* 25% 24% 25 4- ft 

78 24 541 10% 10 10% + ft 

176 8J 11 191 21% 21 21% 

at 28 5% 5 5% 

U2S723 428 25% 25ft 25% + % 

XB 14 14 133 14% 14% 14% — ft 

36 46 34 23% 34 +% 

5 231 10% Hi. 9%— % 

144 37 10 1112 5C 49 49%—% 

48 14 17 29 49% 49 49ft — ft 

76 1.9 17 279 39% 38% 39% - ft 

170 144 38 43 8Va 8ft 8ft 

249 1X1 16 16 15% 16 

8 79 5% 5% 5% — % 

240 77 9 2458 » 27% 27ft— ft 

79e 7 1 ISO 43 41% 4l%— % 

49 22% 22% 22% 

340 94 24 36 35ft 35%—% 

£3 9.7 3 3<% 24% 24% 

I JO 75 10 47 17ft 17% 17ft * % 

1X0 li S 29 39% 39 39— % 

140 4J 18 191 22% 22 22 — % 



LLS.Ritures 

Via The Associated Press 


Season Season 
Hfch Law 


Oaen High Lew Close Os. 


Grains 



Metals 


41% 16% Polaroid AO 24 18 2322 21 30% 30%— '* 
27ft 9% PopeTal 40 27 8 383 18% IBft 18% — ft 
14% 4 PorteC 78 A* 3% 4% — y» 

27% 30% PortGC 1.96 84 M 151 22^ 23ft 22% — ft 

2« 25 ParGPf 2A0 9X 1 27% 27% 27% 

3*ft 21 Potllctl .92 37 8 195 29 28% 28ft— VS 

79 48 Potltpt 3.75 6_i 1 59% 59% 59%—] 

24% 18 PotmE S 1 J8 67 10 5237x20% 20% 20'* 

33% 18% Prvmr* M 1.9 13 426 32ft 32% 32% — % 

32% 21 Premr t 

77ft 17 Primrti 

31 12% PrlmeC 


Premr* .40 14 20 102 27 24ft 27 
Primrti 1 JBfa 5.9 S96 23% 23ft 23ft — V> 

PrlmeC 11 216 16 15% 15ft— % 


PrlmeM 46b 7 18 188 36% 36 


20ft 12ft PrMLId 240CII.9 18 
49ft 21ft Primed* 1A0 64 S 
116 105 Prime Pfl375 12A 


5 16% 16% 16%— % 
1074 23% 23ft 23% — % 
100 109 109 109 + % 


29Va 17ft SoestBk 140 45 13 191 22% 22 22 — % 

38% 27% SCO l Ed 138 77 10 2205 31 30% 31 4ft 

25 17% South Co 114 9A V 4684 22% 27% 22% — ft 

28ft 23ft SoInGss 170 6 l 4 10 64 27ft 26% 26ft— ft 

57ft 43 SNETI 3.00 67 11 303 48% 47% 48 

34 28 SoRvpl 2A0 8.9 1 29% 29% 29% — % 

14 7% SaUnCo 40fa 7X B0 10% 10ft 10% 

10ft 2% Savmrtc 10 2442 3 2% 3 + % 

42 9% Somfc pf 1 J51 10 12% 12 12% + % 

Z7ft 5ft Somk pf JB1 68 7% 7% 7% 

23ft lift SwAIrl .13 4 17 543 15% 15% 15%— % 

24ft IBft SwtCas 1J4 67 9 193 20 19% 19% — % 

45% 28ft SwBeJI 148 6.9 10 1988 36 35% 35ft + % 

26ft 15% SwEnr 54 2A 15 149 21ft 21% 21ft 

29 22% SwfPS 112 SX 10 369 35% 25 25ft 


Soarton 57 54 10 49 10% 10% 10% 


ProctC 240 19 23 2087 72% 71% 72% + % 


1BU 12% prd to .40 25 IB 32 lift 16% 14% — ft 

34% 25% ProvCfl XO 15 8 87 27% 36% 26% — % 

10% 6 Prolne 5te 47 81 8% 8% B%— % 

57 33% Proler 1X0 25 32 55ft 55 55 — % 

10% 10 Pmtntn 294 io% 10 10% + % 

m % PruRtC 4 31 1% 1ft 1% 

7 5 PrvRi A7elOJ 13x 6% 4% 6% + % 

10ft 9ft PmStrn .iBe 14 404 9% 9ft 9ft— % 

22% 17V, PSvCof ZOO 97 B 349 21% 21% 21% + % 

23ft Mft PSCoipf 110 97 4 22% 22% 22% 

17% lift PSlnd 5 296 11% 11% lift— % 

9? 82% PS1nofF857 I0X <500r 87 83 82 — % 

6ft 2ft vIPSNH 778 3% 3ft 3ft 

16 4 vIPSNH Pf lOOz 6 6 6 — % 

15ft 3ft vIPNHPtB 10 6ft 6'4 6ft— % 

21 5% vfPNHPfC 5 9ft Hi 9% + ft 

18ft 4 vIPNHpfD 2 6% 6% 6ft— ft 

34% 14% PSvNM 153 107 7 583 IS lift 14% 

77ft 20 PS EG 5 100 84 9 1267 23 22% 22% 

46% 40 PSEGpf 448 94 120X41% 41% 41ft 

59 49 PSEGpf 545 9.9 46Qz Sift 51ft Sift 

91 79 PSEGpf 8.16 9 4 500x 83ft 83ft 83ft 


27ft 10% SacEan 16 117 26 2Sft 25%—% 

20 7% Sprooen 36 103 12ft 13 12%— % , 

38% 20% Soring 140 3X9 S3 29% 29 79— % 

65% 43 SauarO 1.97 38 13 312 Sift 50% 51 — % 1 

ltn% 55ft Squibb TA0 24 16 1995 58 57 57% — % I 

39 16% S la lev 40 Z2 26 1401 34% 36ft 36% 


102% 55ft Squibb 1A0 24 
39 16% S to lev 40 22 

56 37% Staley pf 350 64 

31% 10% StBPnt 
26% 17 SfdCam 50 24 
9ft 4% SlFdBfc Xfl 57 


20 57ft 52% 57% 

18 181 12% 11% 12% — % 

8 34 25% 25% 25% I 

4 309 8 7% 7ft— ft 


87% 71 PSEGpf 740 9.9 
88 77ft PSEG pf 848 94 
83 45ft PSEG Pf 7X0 9.9 
3% 1% PufallcJc 
28% 12% Pueblo 70 4 

38% 16% PR Ceffl -50a 14 
71% 17% Puge'P 1.76 9X 
9ft 3% Pullmn .12 27 


460z Sift 51ft Sift + ft 
5002 83ft 83ft 83ft— ft 
13602 79% 79 79 + ft 

9102 82% 82% 82% +1% 
20x 74% 74% 74% — Ufa 
37 1% 1ft 1%4-ft 

207 25% 25% 25% + % 
15 34ft 33% 33% — % 
674 18% 18% 18% + % | 


10ft 6ft PHICBP 45 105 
10ft 9% PMIITn 
10% 9ft PMITn 1.10 11.7 
10ft 9% PPrITn 1.14 122 
7% 3% Pvro 


26% 7% QMS 


.12 27 M 437 5% 5% 5% 


21 lift StNtair J7 24 !1 110 12% 12% 12% 

13% 6% SldPoc 1 70*135 5 1642 9 1% B*>— ft 1 

40% 17% SldPrds 40 24 ID 228 28ft 28% 28% 

21k* 12% Stondex 56 10 20 78 19 18ft IBft— ft i 

39ft 19ft Slantun 1.1* XI 11 154 37ft 36ft 37% + ft 

19% 9ft Skmhwi I 18ft IBft 18ft + ft 

34% 21ft StonlWk 48 37 13 129 27% 26% 26% — ft 

52% 35% Starrett 1.16 2X 10 8 47ft 47% 47% — % 

11% 9% StatASe 1.12Q10J 33 11 10ft 10% 

5ft 2% Steeoo 49) 14 6 5 5 5 

14% 7 StrlBcc 40 7 X 14 106 10ft 10% 10ft 

60% 31 SlevnJ 301 20 191 67% 67ft 47ft — % 

13ft 10ft SfkVCPT 140 87 100x11% 11% 11%— ft 

16 5ft Slllel 344 22 6% 6% 6% 

87% 55% Stone W 2X0 44 10 91 61 ft 59ft 59ft— 1ft 

39ft 15ft SloneCs 76 17 8 1438 27% 26ft 24ft— ft 

11% 5% StonRs 178 166 7% 7 7% — % 

44 16% StopShs 44 15 22 6 43% 43% 43% + % 

14% 10 StorEq 1X0 12A 11 71 lift 11 111* — % 

4% Ita StorTdi 13 1506 1ft 1% 1ft + % 

23ft 13% S trot Ml 249eI24 8 49 14% 15% 14% + % 

24ft 13% SlridRs 50 11 14 270 Mft 23% 23ft— % 


161 8ft 8 8 

1315 10 10 10 

445 9% 9ft 9% 

1373 9% 9% 9% 

13 126 5ft 5% S%— % 


17 273 9% 9% 9ft 


11% 5% SuavSh 


7ft 6ft 7ft + ft 


9ft Aft SunDfe 1.10elZ9 24 123 8% 8ft B%— ft 


15% 4% SunEl 


701 12% 11% 12% +1 
S4 16ft 15% 16 — ft 
330 57 56ft 54ft — ft 


S % 31ft QuokrO 140 27 15 577 44ft 43% 44 — % 
% 12% OuakSC 40 44 2116 20% 19ft 70ft- ft 


20% 12% OuakSC 40 44 2116 20% 19% 70ft - ft 

11% 4ft Quaiwx 10 595 lift 11 lift 4- ft 

95 49 Quantm 270 34 7 1773 74ft 72ft 73ft— ft 

lift 7% QsIVI 48 9.1 749 (ft 9% 9ft— ft 

10% 4% QstVC 77e 446 7% 7% 7% 

46ft 26% Qunstar 148 67 19 33S« 30% 301V 30% + ft 

24% 10 QkRaily J4q 27 6 43 lift IBft 10ft 


70ft 12ft SunEng 159* 9.9 33 54 16ft 15ft 16 — ft 

68 34 StinCo 340 5J 17 330 57 56% 56%— ft 

139 98 SunCpf 275 1.9 3 117% 117% 117%— 1 

64 36 Sundsfr 140 3X 30 318 53 52% 53 + ft 

7% 3ft SunJMn 1579 4 3% 4 + ft 

10 7ft SunMpf 1.19 147 49 8% 8ft 8ft 

27% 17 SunTrs A8 37 10 935 21ft 21 21ft— ft 

30% 16 SunVolu A4 22 13 646 20ft 19% 20 — ft 

50% 19% SVfalTc 29 150 44ft 43ft 43ft— 1% 


30% 16 SunVolu 
50% 19% SVfalTc 
25ft 9% SvtTcwi 
15 7ft SvmsCo 
48% 23 Svntex 
41% 22% Sysco 
9ft 3% SVStlnl 



Livestock 


r -65 17J3 17J5 

fJ8 041 1741 
’46 1744 1745 
'48 17J3 1776 
'42 1741 1741. 

43 • 1743 1745 
49 1741 1747 
49 1744. 1746 
45 1742 1742 

41 1740 1746 
4T 1741 1741- 




10 22 22 22 — ft 

10 94 10% 10ft 10%—% 

1 JO X9 14 1800 33% 33ft 33ft - H I 

J2 1.1 10 607 29ft 20ft 28% - % 

J0O 34 IS 24 5% 5% S%— ft 


Financial 


48ft 22 VP Cp 
Mft 6% Valhi 
13ft 4% Valero 


44 XI 10 481 27% 26ft 27ft — ft 
52 104 9ft 9ft 9ft 

1837 7ft 7ft 7%— ft 


45 

7ft 

6ft 

7 - 

- % 

6781 

46ft 

46% 

46% 


433 

7ft 

7ft 

7% + 

ft 

38 

Ift 

8ft 

8ft + 

% 

1* M 

**% 

44ft 

Mft- 

ft 

476 

ft 

ft 

1i — 

> % 

753 

71% 

70% 

71% + 

% 

154 

6% 

6ft 

6%- 

% 

403 

5ft 

5% 

5%- 

% 

501 

42ft 

41ft 

42% — 

% 

S 

9ft 

9ft 

9ft 


234 

21% 

20ft 

20ft- 

% 

J 8 

6ft 

6ft 

6ft 


*55 

63% 

62ft 

62ft- 

% 

416 

1% 

1ft 

1ft — 

% 

2 

*ft 

4ft 

4ft + 

ft 

*0 

16ft 

16% 

16ft 


2 

15ft 

15% 

1S% — 

ft 

774 

6ft 

6% 

6% — 

ft 

J 8 

6ft 

6ft 

6ft 


1285 

13ft 

13 

13% - 

ft 

3 

79 

lift 

% 


11% + 
+ 

ft 

93 

5ft 

5ft 

5ft + 

% 

57 

14% 

14% 

14% — 

ft 

22 

5ft 

5% 

5ft + 

% 

32 

6% 

5ft 

6% 


171 

40ft 

39% 

40 


1837 

47% 

41% 

41ft — 

ft 

209 

21% 

21 

21% 


208 

34% 

34% 

34% + 

% 

131 

ft 

ft 

ft 


11 

14ft 

14% 

14ft — 

% . 

85 

24ft 

23% 

24% + 

% 

222 

17ft 

17% 

17% + 

ft 1 

40 

45ft 

45 

45% 


89 

■ 

7% 

7ft — 

ft 

267 

Tbft 

18ft 

18ft- 

ft 

2196 

18% 

18 

18 — 

% 

5* 

6ft 

5ft 

6ft + 

ft 

fil 

30ft 

30 

30% — 

ft 

M2 

25 

24% 

24ft — 

ft 

3038 

20ft 

19% 

19ft- 

% 

60 

15ft 

15% 

15% 


1143 

529 

“S 

** 


ft 

ft 

704 

7% 

7% 

7% — 

% 

17*6 ! 

116% 115% 115% — 

% 

316 

11% 

lift 

11% 


107 

7% 

7ft 

7ft 


571) 

21ft 

21ft 

21% — 

ft 

81 

21ft 

21% 

71% — 

ft 

122 

13ft 

13% 

13ft — 

% 

1136 

533* 

16% 

26ft 

15% 

25% 

15ft — 
2f% 

ft 


9% 5ft TCW S2 7 X 

78% 46ft TDK 44* 4 39 

26ft 20ft TECOs 1X2 64 11 

10 5ft TGIF 18 

20 lift TJX n 50 U II 

21ft 17ft TNP 1X7 7.9 B 

70 37 TRW 140 34 

23 9ft TWSvc .10 4 

3 % TacBf 

24ft 9% Tolleys JO 24 

32 13% Tolley Pf 140 54 

71% 44% Tamtod 1.92 17 
37ft 16 Tondem 
56% 28 Tandy 40 IJ 

19 12ft Tndvcfl 
18ft 9ft TcfaSym 
40% 20% Tektna 40 2X 

3ft ift Telcem 

20 IB Telcntn 

390 342 Tekfyn 440 IJ 

»% 16 Tehfn U09e 44 
2Uk 10 Tolrfes J2 22 
79ft 29% Tefe* 

68% 35 Tempi s 44 Jj 
10ft 9ft TmnGIn J19* S 
62% 36% Term co 344 75 
36% 12 Terdyn 

16% 7% Tesaro 

»ft 16ft Tesor pi 441 


-52 7X 259 7ft 7 7 

-54* J 39 5x 70ft 70% 70% — ft 
1X2 64 11 892 21ft 21ft 21 ft— ft 

18 93 7% 7% 7ft + ft 

JO X3 II 42 15% 15ft 15ft— ft 

ns & j -Baaaas-^ 

.1° 4 15 » 1^.6% ,6^- ft 

JO 24 107 13ft 13ft 12% — ft 

1D0 54 3 17ft 17ft 17ft— ft 

1.92 37 15 120 53% 52 57% 

17 2676 17ft 17% !7%— ft 

40 IJ 13 5572 45ft 44ft 44ft— ft 

19 41 12ft 12ft 13% -ft 

12 83 15ft 15 15ft — ft 

40 2X 148 25ft 24% 25 — ft 

19 60 Ift 1ft 1ft— ft 

423 19ft IBft 18% — % 
440 IJ 13 148 334% 330 333ft— 4 

149e 44 4 1370 23ft 22ft 22ft— ft 
J2 22 16 1685 15 14% 14ft— ft 
9 22 48ft 48 40ft 4- ft 

44 U 9 504 45ft 65ft 45% + ft 

49* 9 921 10ft 10 10 — ft 

344 75 2868x41ft 40ft 40%—% 

128 15% 14% 15ft + % 
314 9ft 9% »%— ft 
J« 12 17ft 17 17ft 4- ft 


a 27% Volar pi 3X4 144 11 24% «4% 24%— ft 

25ft 15ft Volar pr 246 94 58 30% 20% 20% + % 

24% 16 ValNG 2J0 13 J 21 77 19ft 18% 19 

4 1% Valeria 13 90 2% 2ft 2ft— % 

Oft 27% Van Dm 1.15 25 12 4 39% 37ft 39ft 

9% 2% Vorco 146 4% 4ft 4% 

39% 18ft Varlan 44 14444 1148 26% 26% 24ft— % 
3ft 2 Varlly 14 1971 3ft 3 3 

25% 14% Verity pf 1 JO XI IM 21% 21 21ft— ft 

21% .«% Vara 60 IJ N 224 21ft 21ft 21ft 

22% lift Veeco XD 2J 14 60 14% M 14% + % 

8ft 3 Vendo 18 8% 8% 8% 

13ft 11% Vests* lJOo 9J 33 13% 12% 12ft + % 

6% 2% Vest rn 72 5% 5% 5ft — % 

62 5J% vaEPpf 540 9J 20x 54 54 54 + % 

88% 74 VaEP of 7.72 9J lOOx 51 B1 81 —1 

106 Mft VOEPPI 8A0 SX 10x103 ICQ 102 — % 

85 71% VaEP pi 7X5 9X 15ta 78ft 78% 78ft + % 

27% 14 VlShav 401 112S0 53 26% 25ft 25ft— % 

56 Vx 30 Vista Ch JO 1.1 27 780 41 46ft 46% —1% 

13% 6 Vans 694 8ft 744 8 + % 

101 74 Vamad 24 17 98% 97% 98% + ft 

144 95 vukM 192 24 13 29 ISO 148 148 —2 


Currency Options 


52ft 26ft Texaco X00 45 1930802 46ft 45% 45ft— 1% 
15% 1% TxABc 94 2 1ft 1ft 

41ft 20% TexEsI 140 4.1 18 1378 24ft 24% 24% — ft 

39% 25ft Texlnd 40b 11 56 38* 38% 38% + % 

wy- 36% Tex I rat 22 17 15 2077 43ft 42 42ft— % 

37% 22ft TxPoc X0 IX 42 46 29% 29% 29% 

34ft 24ft TexUlil 248 115 S19957 25% 25% 25% 

'2,. * TexJT 4 9 279 6% 6% 4ft + % 

10% 9ft Texflpf 5 10% 10% 10%—% 

3H6 17% Texfrns IDO 4J 7 1710 23ft 22ft 23% — % 

7H* 41% Te*tr Of 208 47 1 50 SO 50 —1 

8% 4% TTlOCk 5 6% 6ft 6ft + % 


Company Results 

Revenue and mats or losses, hi millions, an « local 
curreoa'as wife ss otherwise (naffcafed. 


Australia 

Westpac 

1st Had 1988 

Profits 331 J 

Per Shcnr*—. 0J53 


Gb-lnno 

Year 1987 1906 

Revenue 140400. 12&200. 

Profits 1520. 151a 

Britain 


Ass. British Poods p %» orB — 
rear 1987 I9S6 o: la * s - 

Rwenue 2 J 70 . 2 J 0 a -- 

Pretax Net— 2HM0 1 90.50 Hormel (Geo. A) 

Per Share — 0JQ5 OJ03 SadOpar. 1988 1987 

„ Revenue 53X7 556.9 

France Net me — 742 1045 


Rolls-Royce Wins 
A £200 Million 
Jet Engine Order 


LONDON Rolls-Royce PLC of Britain 
won a £200 million ($372.7 million) order Mon- 
day to supply engines to Boeing Co. of Seattle 
as part of the largest commercial jet aircraft 
deal in history. 

The British aeroengine company said it 
would supply 26 RB-21 1 engines for three types 
of Boeing aircraft ordered by International 
Lease Finance Corp. 

Last week. International Lease awarded $5 
billion in ordCTS for commercial aircraft, a re- 
cord in the industry, with the bulk of the busi- 
ness going to Boeing. 

ILFC ordered 100 planes valued at S3.7 bil- 
lion from Boeing and 30 jets worth $1J5 billion 
from Airbus Industrie, the European consor- 
Rcvemw — 1478. 1588. t** 1 ™* for delivery between April 1989 and De- 
Net inc. — 6&7 <a) ii4 cember 1995 

Per Share— 0.97 - ly / J - 

a: iota. Under its accord with International Lease. 

Hormel (Geo. a) Rolls-Royce will supply 26 engines for Boeing 
757-200, 747-400 smd 767-300 planes. 

The British engine maker, which was sold to 


tMOOfttS 

Revenue 

Net me. 

Per She re 


1988 1987 

1770. 1X90. 

201-9 1777 

1-56 1J6 


Coleco Industries 

lrtQwar. 1988 1987 


Dresser Industries 

2nd Oaor. 1988 1987 

Revenue 147a 787.1 

Net Inc. 24J (a)17 

Per Share — OJS — 

1st Half 1988 1987 

Revenue 1470. 1500. 



SL 52.. S® 10 * .1* H 1 3436 51v > S°w soft— ft 

gft 5P ro ;P* AI2 BJ 109 49ft 49ft 49ft + % 

^ “ IS 114 30 29ft 2V% 

2H. 19% XTRApf 1,94 7X 50 26% 26% 26% — % 


London 

Commodities 


aose. nidira 

SUGAR B “ ^ H - h ^ 8W 
US Dollars per metric Ian 
AM 2M20 214X0 21840 21840 21540 21400 
OCt 21X20 211X0 21 7 DO 207 AO 215J0 215X0 
D*C 21260 21X00 216.00 21400 2T5D0 215X0 
MOT 712X0 71X00 21480 210J0 21540 21X28 

MOV 212X0 211D0 21400 215A0 21420 71540 
AM 21340 7T5J0 N.T. N.T. 215.00 2T740 
Oct 21420 21740 N.T. N.T. 21540 21940 

Vofume; X772 lots of 50 tons. 


*** 14M 1412 1484 1412 1411 

Mar 1471 1423 1423 1422 1430 1432 

Jal 1441 1442 1442 1442 1447 1450 

volume: 1.120 tots of 10 tans. 

COFFEE 

Sterling per metric tan 


UST. BILLS (IMM) 

SI minion- pfsaf lOOpet. 

MX5 9148 Jun 9155 9X59 93JR 9X57 

M21 91.15 Sap 9X22 9X24 9X18 9321 —43 

9449 91.17 Dec 9X94 9249 9X94 9X97 -jn 

9Xrf 9134 fttor 92J7 9X78 92J6 9Z77 -41 

93X8 92.12 Jun 9157 —41 

9X43 -^01 

R 00 9239 —41 

92J7 9220 Mar 92.17 —41 

Est. Sales 4.935 Prev.Saira 2406 
Prev. Day Open Int. 29427 offl3D 
1* YU. TREASURY fCHTl 
SI00400 prtn-pts& 32nas at 100 oet 
?*-9 KX30 Jun *1-23 92*2 9T-T8 91-22 1 —3 

97-14 W-13 Sep 91-2 91-13 9W1 91-1 -4 

96-12 90-15 Dee 98-15 90-16 90-1 1 90-12 -« 

tf** ■ 1M6 -4 

90-23 899 Jun wt-5 —4 

Est. Soles Prev. Sales 19.128 

Pxev.DayOpenlnt425.ia UP4744D 
US TREASURY BONDS (CBT) 

1 8 pcr-sinunfrpts & 32nds of too pet) 

St 25 J“ n 45 - ,s a ^ 77 ^ »■» —< 

ft-12 74-20 Sep 84-17 84-30 84-8 84-14 —3 

2"?- ItL “- 1 “- 12 — 2 

95-70 73-30 Alar 83-5 SM B2-1B B2-24 —1 

94X 73-11 Jun 83-7 . 82-9 81-30 82 

93-16 7X26 Sep 81-9 

92-22 72-18 Dec BOO 80-30 8M8 80-20 

8J-3I 721 MOT 80-7 80-7 B0 80 

W-13 », J«n 79-12 79-13 79-12 79-13 

_ 8700 79 S SOP 78-27 

softs Pray.Salra2SD.li2 
Prev. Day Open lntJ91901 UPT6433 
MUNICIPAL BONDS ICBTJ 
S1D00X Index-pfs & 32ndsof tOOpd 

TOO Jun 85-12 85-28 85-12 85-23 +11 

SHI li'?, S®” S' 22 8M 82-22 82-30 49 

8400 M-16 Dec 80-23 81-2 80-23 8031 +11 

K-5 7025 Mar 78-28 794 7028 793 +9 

, D0-J9. 77-6 Jun 77-10 77-14 77-10 77-M +7 

EsI. Sales Prev. Sates 4X49 

Prev. dov Open Int. 17435 up 312 

EURODOLLARS (IMM) 
si mimcwofs of ioap<^. 

E-7* Jon 92J1 9225 9X30 92J3 —JS2 

9X26 *939 Sea 9JJ8 9141 91-76 91J9 -44 

9X07 89X1 Dec 91X5 91X9 91X4 91X5 —45 

92-71 «2f Mar 9146 91 Xfl 9X23 91JM —45 

92.12 89.19 Jun 91-08 91 DB 9145 9146 —45 

91.92 8940 SeP 9C.97 90J2 9048 90.90 SB 

9-76 KL99 Dec 9020 9078 9075 90J6 -45 

9 42 M.90 Mar 9044 9046 9064 9044 -45 

91-50 8842 Jun 90J6 9057 9054 9053 —45 

91X0 8X74 S*P 90X4 90X4 90X3 9CX2 -45 

91J1 90.10 Dec 9034 90J5 90J3 9031 —OS 

..98.99 9025 Mar 9044 9024 9021 9021 —45 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 55D13 

Prev. Dov Open lntX27 J68 up 4,113 


SP COMP. INDEX tCME) • 
paints and rants 

345.90 19000 'Jun 25350 25X70 2*920 25040 —2.10 

34140 19X00 Sep 2SSJ0 2S5J0 251J0 252X5 -2J5 

275 JO 2S2J0 Dac 254XO 25440 253.00 254.10 —MS 

27740 25X90 Mar 25650 25650 25520 25540 -225 

Est. Sales 53487 Prev. Soles 40X12 - - 

Prev. Day Open Inf.U&OI* off 1424 
VALUE LINE (KCBT> 
polnlxwKf rants 

2*540 M Jun 22140 221 DO 214X0 21840 —225 

24540 22285 Sep 22640 22640 22X40 225X5 —2.15 

241JS 23040 Dec 32725 —MS 

E si. Sales Prev. Sales 

Prev. Day Open Irrt. X30D . r 

NYSE COMP. INDEX (NYFE3 

points and cents ‘ 

■9440 11040 Jun- 14X25 MX50 14140 14lJS — 1-30 

191X0 11250 Sep 144J0 144X0 142-10 14275 —1.15 

19025 11740 Dec 14X70 — l.U 

156X0 14X25 Mar . 14445 — 1.15 

Est. Sola Prev.Saira 

Prev. Day Open ini; 9482 UPK . 


Commodity Indexes 


Moody's . .1.10650 f 

Reuters - - -- 141240 

DJ. Futures 13543 

COm. Research - ' 244.13 

Moody’s : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1931. 
p - preliminary; I - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 18. 1931. 
Dow Jones : base.TOO : Dec.3UW74 


Previous 
1,10140 'f 
140040 
13648 
246.11- 
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LLS-Treasuries Hi London Metals 


unset* biu 
6+nenffiWB 
I-veorbtn 


_ S&PtOO 
Index Ootic 


Options 


per metric tan 

Mar 1430 1451 1470 1430 NJL na 

Itrt lflM 1469 1^3 1466 HA NA 

lea 1477 1479 1493 1474 NA NA 

tOV 1488 1490 1,103 148S NA KA. 

laa 1498 I.I0S 1.H2 1.103 NA NA 

Mar 1,105 1.1 IS 1,115 1,1 IS NJL HJL 

Mar 1115 I.I2S N.T, N.T. NA NA 

volume: 8ft tats at S tons. 


NA NA 
HA NA 


Year 

Revenue. 


itra to Half 

1987 1986 52*]" 

17,190. 14X50. gg inc ■ 
2BJ 153J) Per soon 


Nflt inc 7*62 70JK / * imer, which was SOW to 

i 9 « im P nvale investors by the government last year. 


Rhon e-Poulenc 

mK. iasS i4jm James River to research and development involving its V- 

Proflf* U20. wi-o S5J2SSS'_ i!2S » 2500 and RB-21 1 engines. 

, T | „ pSsSri— SI ^ General Heclric Co. and Pratt & Whitn 

NeAeiiaads YMS . lfM w two of the British engine maker's n 

Ae ®°n {JST?Z= 2094 TM4 competitors, received engine orders from Inter- 

xu? vw. p * f V*'*— 243 national Lease totaling a combined 5930 rail- 

pSsfe^Z: 2J» 2-24 Navistar lari ... 

_ . . tetfonar. 1988 1987 iniemationai Lease, based in Beverly Hills, 

Smmth Africa SSrae*— ^ ^ California, buys and leases new and used air- 

Bariuw Rand ^ craft to U.S. and foreign airlines as well as to 

&2S1 ESS. SdSKe— i3t t i3£. Donairiine companies. 

^ 1 Qjp <a,5 !£ Rolls-Royce PLC is a separate company from 

Per Shore— iJ23 IJI6 o;toss . the luxuxy autoraaker Rolls-Royce Motor Cars 

SwoiIm WhRtnkar ^*td^ 3 UQll Of VickeT5 PLC. 


rJ£5w— . 14TO 9 97A posted a ro»rd 1987 pretax profit of £156 
pSSfez; ’oS ’oa arilUotL At tbe end of 1987, its order book was 
Par share results oOlustati worth £2.8 billion, down Slightly from 1986. 
for 2!&r i sow. RoHs-Royce has devoted considerable funds 


8914 mi Ouar. 


47% 17% York In 


7% 2% Zapata 
37 IM Zavr* 4 U 11 
I6> 8ft Zeme* X0 11 16 
10 ZmlttlE 
10ft 10 Zerilnn 
• 1% 1 vIZenLb 

24 13% ZenNtl 40 39 9 

Mft lift Zero XO 29 13 

>5 Zurnln t 48 XX 13 
IBft 7ft Zwelg l J4e114 


43ft 43% + ft 


2ft 2ft— ft 


May 23 
close preview 

Bid Abk eld Ask 

ALUMINUM 
Stafiirar par metric tea 

Spot , 165540 166540 I71SL00 172S40 

forward 127040 127200 131X00 131600 

gOPP ER CATHODES (High Code) 

Sterling par metric ton 

Spot 13X740 134040 134040 134740 

copper CatnodU (Standard) 

SlerRaa per metric faa 

Spat 118548 119540 116540 118540 

■ P 52S rd ’US** H2540 116740 116040 

LEAD 

Starttoe par metric tan 

Spot 37240 37X00 36140 mm 

toowd 33Q4D 33140 33940 34140 

DoUartper metric Ion 

|PO' , 18000 18200 17400 17600 

Forward 140SQ VQSO 14300 14400 

SILVER 

UA ceats per tray aance 
Spot 67240 67440 66240 ««p n 

Forward 68440 68640 67440 67740 

ZINCtHleHOrad*)^^ 

Wert ftp pgr metric tea 

Source: AP. 


DMfutures -J 
Options 

"<*n*aaw*-liSMatsart a ,ct* l etrnnf 



Spot 

CoramodWes 


A 20 U 3SH 20ft 17ft 2D% — ft 
M V 14 ... 5 *L ^ 17ft -ft 


1510 2214 21% 22ft— S UA dollars per metric Ion 


186 10ft 10 10 — ft Jpn 

452 ift 1% ift Jiy 

Vi 21% 20% W .".— 1 *W 

70 13ft 13ft IJU- % San 

B0 20% 19ft 19ft— ft Ocf 

7« 10ft 10 10 


Profits 868 81.1 

Per Shore — 246 434 

SwrthAfriea 

Barlow Rand 

1st mom jm }]BS 

Revenue- 4,900. &080. 


NYSE HighsTjMS 


Jun 14050 74X75 14225 14X50 141.75 14200 
Jly 140JU 14X75 14240 14X50 14)50 14240 
Aim 14225 142J0 14640 U2J0 14130 14375 
Sea 14340 14150 14540 14X25 14440 I44J3 
Oct 14X25 14650 14650 14525 145 JO 14*40 
MOV 14540 14740 N.T. N.T. 14X50 14940 

Dec 146 40 14X50 N.T. N.T. 14X50 150.75 

Jon 14740 15040 N.T. N.T. 14525 151.75 

Feb 14840 l Si 30 N.T. N.T. 14440 14430 

Volume: 2239 left of 100 tans. 

Sources: Reuters and London Petroleum Ex- 


ow: mat vMiwwiVin; tow earn kiL 4(140 
PRi: fDH wkM* 116777; total aam kit 3Z7J7Z 

TM hte; 

HWl2S2i tlmVUJ dose 241*1 +13» 
Soon*: CBOe. 
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Source: AP. 


Navistar laft 
Tod Ouar. 1988 

Revenue 1454. 

Net Inc. 704 

Per Share — OJA 

lit Half 1988 

Revenue 1477. . 


Amfac Inc 
Lucky Sir 


ArkansasBst Befog Hem 


Dividends 


[ 


Bay Find BUtlshCas 

□lanaCn ECC inti 

FlFHBcpnfC FliNorsirod 


Sweden 


Electrolux 

1st dear. 1988 1987 

Revenue— _ 17.11X 15J7X 

Profits 7534 62« 

Per Shore — 6.90 540 


Whittaker 

M Otter. 1988 l«7 

Revenue— 12520 10630 
in7 Net inc. - 746 XII 


UHlted Stales 


Per Shore — 
6244 lit Half 
540 Revenue — 
Net Inc. — , 
Per Share 


142 0J7 

1988 1987 

23640 20430 
824 463 

1.18 054 


Albertson’s 

1st Ouar. 1918 1987 YnKtMtt 

Revenue 1JSX MOO. ttarsnxu 

Net lot 35X3 29.10 Year 1987 1986 

Per Share 043 0X6 Revenue 1X270. 12*10 

Profits 1714 974 

Campbell Soup 

3rd Ob or. 1988 1987 Lufthansa 

Revenue— 121X 1,13a Year 1987 1986 

Nat Inc- 22X 48.1 Revenue 11470. 10X4X 

Per Share X17 0J7 Profits- 894 584 


Wert Cum aay 


Reaching More 
Than aThudof a 
Million Readers 
in 164 Countries 
Around the World. 

HeralbSL“<tribunc 


NoEurQll 
SL Indus 
Wedges tone 


On Line 
Tandy crH 
WstnSL 


CJairesSlr 

FndNewS 

mPwB2*Pf 

Portec 

Travlrspt 


Coteca 
FsfFMBc 
iliPwodipf 
PSlnd 852pl 
TrLContpf 




AMEXHighs-Ltms 



Cahu Inc 
TaiEd832Pf 


AmTr-hwp je AmTr-p* K AmTr-unp SC AmTr-<r* tin 

Audiofran EnavSvc Pf LandmkAm Laser I nd 

Lauroncac MlsianRKn Portage VermnlResh 

Wefabinv 


Svsfemaflcs inc 


Advnt Graua 
Cheftea Industries 
ardeKCerp 
EMC insurance 
Form & Home Sv«* 
First Indiana 
First Midwest Bcrp 
McGill Manutactrg 
Mid- Hudson Svos Bk 
Natl Gas X 011 Co 
Putnam Trust Co 
Reynolds Metals Co 
South jersey Indus 
Systematic* Inc 
Tew* utilities 
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Per Amt Pay Rec 

iASED 

Q .10 *<10 5-27 


O 43 6-16 5-30 

A .18 *>17 6-3 

Q 47 6-34 6-10 

Q .12 6-16 6-1 . 

Q 25 600 6-3 

0 47 M2 6-9 

O .15 7-5 6-23 

Q 25 MB 6-10 

q 47 % 6-30 6-10 

Q .10 6-27 6-13 

Q .11 7-t 6-3 

Q 20 7-1 64 

O 22% 6-30 6-10 

Q .10 6-10 5-27 

Q J2 7-1 64 


a-amoal; m- mow nfy: q-c ua rter f y; mmi- 


Every Wednesday in the JHT 

MADISON AVENUE 

by Philip H. Dougherty 

^ A regular weekly column that is must reaefing for 

adve^og/rrKiHceting professionals intemationdly. Phifin 

^hertysddly "adverfemg" page inThe’NW YoricTtmes is 

0,1 A ^ xfc T Avenue - Now- every Wednesday 
tbeHTpublsbes a column featuring the best of 

L^ghertys most recent reporting. If you’re interested in the 
oonmunKnhons business, you . will not went to mks it 
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^OAKLAND, California — Kai- 
isSTsch. Ltd.* said Monday it had 
; a^crf tatc: acquired by its laigesi 
sfaardxdder, Maxxam Grouo Inc 
■ (x J*ootS720 million. * 

/‘KaisaTech is the parent of Kai- 
stt Alummom & Chemical Com 
VS . aiuminurn 
•“ aanpftay- Maxxam, a New York- 
based:real estate and forest prod- 
company indirectly controlled 
1# the Texas financier Cfiaries E 
Hfiiwitz, offered $19,375 a share 
for aH-pf the stock in KaiseiTech it 
does pot already own. 

: ^Maxxam currently holds 8.4 mil- 
. fimsharcsof the KaiseiTech’s 45.4 
dteffitm - shares of common stock 
land an option to purchase another 
& nuQon shares of preferred 
■ stod^-eqHaitoa32.1 perceni stake. 

. KaiserTech's stock feU 25 cents 
to $17,875 on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The company had said 
r euher this month that it was ex- 
. poring at least one take over bid. 

" Maxxam said on May 5 it was 
contemplating making a bid. 

‘JA K ai serTech spokesman said 
i& company also had considered 
laijd rqccted a leveraged buyout 
inountod.by a New York invest- 
ment- firm, which he declined to 
name. That bid could have includ- 
y ep KaiserTech managers, the 
.spokesman said. 

^KaiserTech said it planned to 
calla special meeting of share hold- 
ejsvafc soon as posable to vote on 
the accord. The pact requires ap- 
. proval by holders of at least two- 


Accepts 
keover Bid 

shares not owned by 

. KaiserTech said it had been ad- 
V1 ^ ed ^ Salomon Inc. that the 
Ppce of $19375 per share was fair, 
grexd Burnham Lambert Inc. and 
ftuncWebber Inc. MaxxanTs fi- 
nancial advisers, are confident of 
arrangmg financing for the deal 
KaiserTech added. 

Maxxam acquired a 27 percent 
holding m KaiserTech earlier this 
year for $223 million from Alan E 
a British investor who has 
served as chairman of the compa- 
ny. 

I,S«» Mr. Clore told the 

L ;5. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mon that he had defaulted on 
5140 million of loans that he had 
taken out to buy KaiserTech slock 

News of Mr. Gore’s plan 10 sell 
his holdings to Maxxam triggered a 
lawsuit by five KaiserTech direc- 
tors, who alleged that he intended 
to “pack” the KaiserTech board 
with Maxxam nominees as a condi- 
tion of the sale. 

Another lawsuit brought by the 
company against Mr. Gore ac- 
cused him of reaping $4 million 
through illegal trading in Kaiser- 
Tech stock by failing to hold the 
shares for six months. 

Federal law requires corporate 
officers and major stockholders to 
retain shares for at least six months 
prior to selling them. 

In 1985, Maxxam bought anoth- 
er California-based company. Pa- 
cific Lumber Co„ for $868 million. 

(Reuters, UPf) 


Motown Records Tempting Bidders 


By Geraldine Fabrikant 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Motown Re- 
cords, once known as the pre- 
mier record company for black 
artists, may soon be sold, well- 
placed experts in the industry 
say. 

The sources said Saturday that 
MCA Records and Boston Ven- 
tures, an investment banking 
firm, were negotiating to acquire 
Motown Records from Motown 
Industries, the privately held 
black-owned company that also 
has music publishing and film 
operations. 

It is not certain that the record 
company will be sold. But there 
are believed to be a number of 
bidders, with MCA Records and 
Boston Ventures among the 
leaders. The price would be in 
the area of S75 million to $90 
million, according to the sources. 

Motown Records has a cata- 
logue that indudes records by 
the Temptations, the Four Tops, 
Michael Jackson and the Jack- 
son Five, and Diana Ross and 
the Supremes. In recent years, 
however, both Motown’ s reputa- 
tion and its star roster have lost 
much of their alhire. Today the 
company’s two important artists 
are Stevie Wonder and Lionel 
Ritchie. 

A spokesman in Motown 's 
publicity department said the 
company would not comment on 
the reports. Executives at Boston 
Ventures also declined to com- 
ment and Irving Zoff, chairman 
of the MCA Entertainment 



. ktl 


The singers Lionel Ritchie and Stevie 
Wonder are among the few important 
artists still recording on the Motown 
label, which has declined in reputation. 


Group owned by MCA Inc., did 
not return telephone calls. 

MCA is the U.S. distributor 
for Motown Records. Motown’s 
overseas distribution is handled 
by Bertelsmann AC of West 
Germany. 

Berry Gordy Jr., who built 
Motown Records and stilJ owns 
it has stepped back from day-to- 
day management. He reportedly 
has considered selling the com- 
pany before, and MCA Records 
negotiated unsuccessfully to ac- 
quire Motown Records in De- 
cember 1986. 

Last year, when Jay Lasker 


resigned as Motown’s president 
and chief operating officer in a 
management shake-up, company 
executives said their goal was to 
add more non-American per- 
formers to the company’s roster. 

Motown also owns Jobete, a 
music publishing operation, and 
a film division. 

Although MCA Records and 
Boston Ventures are bidding 
separately, people familiar with 
the negotiations say that the two 
could come up with a joint deal. 

Nevertheless, there are stiD 
other bidders rumored to be in 
the picture, 


Analysts See Profit Surging at Japan’s Electronics Makers 


Rrurers 

TOKYO — Japan’s electronics giants, 
which were expected to face bard times after 
/the stock market collapse in October, instead 
‘mil post glowing results for the year ended 
March 31, analysts said Monday. 

, Toshiba Corp., Fujitsu Ltd, NEC Core, 
and others are expected to announce this 
week doable- ana triple-digit increase in 
operating profit, far exceeding forecasts 
made sex months ago, the analysts said. 

“We’ve come from the extremes of bad 
forecasts to a very buoyant outlook,” said 
rf Carole Ryavec, vice president of equities 
* research at Salomon Brothers Asa Ltd. 

.■ “The original forecast after Black Monday 
was for an immediate and deep downturn in 
spending especially in the U.S-," she said 
“The loss of wealth would not be recaptured 
4br years to come." The Dow Jones industrial 
’.average plunged a record 508 points on 
■Black Monday, Oct. 19, and sharp declines 
followed on other exchanges. 

Now the prospect of a U.S. recession 
seems remote, and- the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change has hit new records. Profitability 
should continoe to improve until the 1989-90 
fiscal year, th® analysts said. •tNjl ’ 


In Japan and the United States, purchases 
of personal computers and peripherals are 
robust. Semiconductor prices and profits 
have soared A housing boom in Japan is 
spurring buying of expensive items tike big- 
screen televisions and video cameras. 

The strong yen, which has risen 50 percent 
against the dollar since late 1985. hit the 
earnings of the electronics companies hard in 
1986-87. Profit increases for 1987-88 will be 
made to lode all the more dramatic as a 
result, analysts said 

Japanese companies to some extent have 
overcome the yen’s rise by expanding over- 
seas output, cutting costs and raising prices. 

Some electronics companies have fared 
better than others. 

In general industrial electronics firms are 
seen as performing best followed by makers 
of consumer and precision electronics. 

Semiconductors are crucial. Profit mar- 
gins on 2S6-1tik>bit dynamic random access 
memory, or DRAM, microchips are now 
nearly SO percent, according to analysts. 
That means flush times for companies like 
NEC, Toshiba and Hitachi Ltd 

Toshiba's profits on one-megabit 
DRAMs, of which it produces five million a 


month, are about 1,000 yen ($8) each, or 100 
percent, said Masahiro Shi rata, an analyst at 
Nikko Research Center Ltd, an anu of Nik- 
fco Securities Go. 

Toshiba’s in vestments in research have 
made it the leader in advanced memory 
chips, he said. 

Jardine Fleming expects Toshiba to report 
a doubling in operating profi i for 1 987-88, to 
75 billion yen from 3635 billion yen the 
previous year. 

Losses of 5 billion lo 10 billion yen, in- 
curred after U.S. sanctions were imposed on 
a subsidiary. Toshiba Machine Conx, for 
selling high-tech goods to the Soviet Union, 
do not look so hefty in oomparison. 

NEC, despite being the biggest maker of 
semiconductors in the world is not likely to 
do as wed Jardine Fleming expects NECs 
operating profit to show a 1 7 percent gain for 
1987-88 from the previous year's 66.1 billion 
yen. NEC. seeking to sharpen its edge in a 
variety of electronic technologies, spends 
about 16 percent of sales on research and 
development, far more than its competitors. 

Hitachi's semiconductor sales are expect- 
ed to help it boost operating profits this year 


Western Union 
Has $625 Million 
Loss After Charge 

Reuters 

UPPER SADDLE RIVER. New 
Jersey — Western Union Corp. 
said Monday it posted a first-quar- 
ter loss of $625.2 million, after a 
loss of only $18.8 million a year 
earlier, because it took a $603 mil- 
lion charge for restructuring its Op- 
erations. 

The financially troubled commu- 
nications company, which began its 
restructuring about two years ago. 
said the charge reflected a write- 
down in the value of some business 1 
facilities it planned to sell iudud- , 
ing those for microwave transmis- 
sion, voice switching and other re- ! 
laied operations. 

The company is seeking to be- 
come a provider of specialized 
communications services for busi- 
nesses and consumers, but without 
owning many of the transmission 
facilities, which carry large fixed 
costs. 

Without the charge, the loss 
would have been little changed at 
$223. million from a year earlier. 
Sales rose 14.6 percent to $234.6 , 
million from $204.6 million. 

The charge also includes provi- 1 
sons for employee severance and i 
pension expenses. Western Union 
said last month it expected to cut 
its work force by more than 1.800 
by the end of 1988, a reduction of 
about 25 percent from January lev- 
els. 

The company said Monday it 
would explore ways to “further 1 
streamline its operations.” 
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Spain Queries Deutsche on Stake 

Reviers 

MADRID — Spain’s central bank has held talks with Deutsche 
Bank AC about die West German bank's 39.05 percent stake in 
Banco Comerrial Transatlantic©, a Deutsche Bank official has said. 

The local official said Sunday that Deutsche had not beat formal- 
ly asked during Friday’s talks to lower its stake in the Spanish bank. 

A Barcelona newspaper said Saturday that the central bank had 
promoted a plan for Deutsche lo sell a 10 percent stake in Banco- 
Trans to Banco Exterior de Esparia. The Deutsche official acknowl- 
edged that the bank wanted to acquire control of BancoTrans, which 
is based in Barcelona and has a network of 102 offices. But be said he 
knew nothing of a plan requiring Deutsche to reduce its stake now. 


Indigo Take-off 

Msmovt post-crash theories about 
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by 30 to 50 percent from last year’s 84.63 
billion yen. analysts said. 

Fujitsu's operating profit, benefiting from 
strong sales of computers and semiconduc- 
tors, is expected to increase by 53 to 156 
percent over the 2928 billion yen recorded in 
1986-87, they said. 

Operating profit at Mitsubishi Electric 
Corp. should be up 12 percent from 49.77 
billion yen in 1986-37, Jardine Fleming said. 

Profit growth at consumer electronics 
firms, hurt to a greater extent by the strong 
yen, should be far slower. 

For Sony Corp.. Jardine Fleming expects 
operating profit to total 12.5 billion yen after 
a loss in 1986-87 of 6.63 billion yen. Matsu- 
shita Electric Industrial Co. Ltd. is expected 
to post a 140 percent increase and Sharp 
Corp. a 45 percent rise. 

Profitability also is improving at makers 
of precision equipment such as cameras and 
office equipment. These companies, howev- 
er, have the farthest to go toward recouping 
their peak profit levels of the early 1980s, 

Jardine Fleming forecasts an increase of 6 
perceni in operating profit at Fuji Photo 
Rim Co. Last week. Ricoh Co. announced a 
43.4 percent rise for the fiscal year. 


COMMUNAUTE ECONOMIQUE EUROPEENNE 
DOLLARS U.S. 70 000 000 11% 1980-1995 

We inform the bondholders that the redemption instalment of UJx$ 7 000 000 .-, 
nominal due on 1st August 198% has been satisfied by a drawing on May 10, 1988, in 
Luxembourg in the presence of an huissier. The 7 000 drawn bonds will be reimbursed a! 

par on August 1st, 1988. 

In accordance with the terms and conditions of the bonds, the issuer has elected to 
redeem anticipativsly ail of its outstanding bonds at 101,75% on August 1st, 1988. 

interest on the bonds will cease to accrue on august 1st, 1988. 

The bonds (drawn or called anticipativeiy) will be reimbursed, coupons nr 9 due August 1st 

1969 and following attached. 

The numbers of the drawn bonds and redeemable at par are as follows: 

1 to 427 and 63 428 to 70 000 

The following bonds called for redemption have not yet been presented for the payment: 
On August 1st, 1986 29647-31910 - 31931-36646 

On August 1st, 1987 249B2-29646 - 36647-38981 

The Principal Raying Agent, 

SOCIETE GENERALE ALSACIENNE DE BANQUE 
15, avenue Emile Reuter 
LUXEMBOURG 
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(Continued from first finance page) 
yean of all tariff and most nontar- 
iff barriers in what is already the 
world’s largest two-nation trading 
relationship- Americans and Cana- 
dians exchanged more than $150 
bfltion of goods and services last 

♦Tear- 

' Among other things, the pact 
would etiminate or subs t a ntially re- 
strict most Canadian controls over 
U.S. investment and energy trade, 
jwo issues that lave long been a 
•cause of friction with Washington. 
~ For Mr. Mulrooey, an uphill bat- 
frie for the agreement lies ahead. 
■ Although repent polls show a nar- 
row majority of the decided voters 
•favoring free trade, about 35 per- 
’cent of those polled say they have 
.yet to make up their minds. 

Moreover, other issues, includ- 
ing the low personal approval rat- 
Mrip that Mr. Mulroney has been 
(receiving in the polls, tew pushed 
;the CmMayatiyes.down to 28 per- 
cent of decided voters in the Gallup 

springs, against 41 percent for the 
liberals and 31 percent for the 
New Democrats. . * 

• - Supporters of free trade uaclnde 
most . big Canadian businesses, 
while the big . trade unions are 
Strongly against it. The provincial 
governments of Quebec, Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 


Supreme Court 
'Won't Reverse 
, Kodak Merger 

The Associated Press 
WASHINGTON — The 

■ Supreme .Court refused on 
' Monday to reverse a merger 
l . between writs of Eastman Ko- 
' dak Co. and Fuqua Industries 
■ Inc. that created the largest 
. ■ wholesale pbotofinishing op- 
% 1 nation in me United States. 
The court rejected a com- 
petitor’s arguments that the 
dfqi v iolates antitrust laws. 
The competitor, Phototron 
Corp. of San Bernardino, Cah- 
fonua, sought to block the 
merger pending the _ outcome 
of its antitrust lawsuit seeking 

$300 million in damages. 

Kodak and Atlanta-based 
Fuqua Industries agreed in 
December to create Qualex 
Ina, combining the Fuqua 
subsidiary Colotoaft Corp. 
with Kodak laboratories. In 
March, a U5. appeals court 




Phototron slid Kodak’s 
“CatawatdT marketing pro- 
gram allowed Kodak to con- 
trol supply and demand by re- 
quiring participating retail 
stores to send film for process- 
ing only to wholesale photo- 
finishers that use Kodak pho- 


Columbia are adamantly in favor, 
but Ontario, the nation’s economic 
powerhouse, is opposed. 

The country’s two most influen- 
tial newspapers are divided, too: 
The Globe and Mail of Toronto, 
regarded as the newspaper of the 
establishment, is for the pact, and 
The Toronto Star, a more popular 
daily, is against it. . 

Last month Mr. Mulroney, 49, 
recalled that he entered the 1984 
general election as a 20-point un- 
derdog to the ruling Liberals but 
won a landslide victory. 

But his upbeat view is not widely 
shared in the business community, 
which remains nervous about a 
possibility of the pact collapsing 
amid a ground-swell of opposition 
here. 

Previous attempts to liberalize 
trade with the United States have 
failed three times in the past centu- 
ry. The anxiety on Bay Street, To- 
ronto’s financial center, was dem- 
onstrated on 'Wednesday: The 
Canadian dollar fell half a cent, its 
biggest one-day drop this year, to 
80.25 United States cents after the 
Ontario premier, David Peterson, 
threatened a court fight to block 
the free trade pact. The Canadian 
dollar has since edged up slightly to 
8035 cents. 


BCal Merger Is Expected 
To Slice Into BA’s Profit 


LONDON — British Airways PLC is likely to report an increase 
in pretax profit Tuesday lo between £240 million and £250 million 
($447.2 million and $465.9 million) for the year ended March 31, 
analysts say, but could face an extraordinary charge of about £120 
million on its takeover of British Caledonian Group. 

Analysts said the merger made a profit forecast extremely diffi- 
cult BA posted a £162 million profit in the 1986-S7 fiscal year. 

For 1987-88, “We know that BA will take a big hit below the line 
on BCaL" said Ian Wild, an analyst with Barclays de Zoeie Wedd. 
“The extraordinary item could be nearer £120 mdlion.” 

BA acquired its smaller rival in December for £250 million. The 
deal included such intangibles as route licenses and airport rights. 

In merging operations, BA could face layoff costs of £30 million to 
£40 million as it eliminates as many as 2,000 jobs, Mr. Wild said. BA 
coaid face similar costs In writing down Caledonian s fleet 

Analysts said there would be a temptation for BA to write off as 
many of the costs resulting from the merger as possible, “I suspect 
most of BCaJ's net assets will go.” one analyst said, Caledonian had 
net assets of about £120 million. 

BA could write down the assets to avoid reporting heavier charges 
against profit for depreciation. It might prefer to take a one-time 
extraordinary hit on profit rather than record heavy losses each time 
it sdls a Caledonian asset, one analyst said. 

The fourth-quarter results could include a £10 million pretax loss 
directly attributable to Caledonian, analysts also predicted. 

Karl Frearson of Warburg Securities predicted that BA would 
report revenue of about £3.7 billion for the fiscal year, against £3.26 
billion in 1986-87. Earnings per share were projected by Mr. Wfld at 
around 23 pence, against 20 J pence the previous year. 

On the London Stock Exchange. BA's stock slipped 3 pence to 148 
pence per share in late trading. 


EXP RESS: U.S. Courier in Trade Fight With Japan 

(Continued from fust finance page) United States and Japan signed a curb Federal Express’s business in 
V . „ •T’*.. memorandum of understanding to other Asian countries. 

.SfnS’Jfor allow a new kind of service — a Mr. Horike. the Transport Min- 
Clyde McAvoyyrcepresid small-package carrier — to fly be- is try official said that any package 

Asia or Continental Airlines Corp. passing through Japan was subj £ 

‘’Federal Express is a totally The 1985 agreement stipulates to Japanese regulations. 

from that «*« government choose one “It is wrong for the American 
hands of the same cotn^ny from t0 pffo small-package side to say this is a new restriction." 

d a™ 1 *- 30(1 eariy this year, after he said. “Their claim that they can 
dak unathemne i is lengthy bearings, the U.S. Trans- send cargo over 70 pounds to third 

t H ^r n ^T^tc portation Department derided on countries via Tokyo is not support- 
Japane^aigutnenicomes down FederaI Ex presi The company ed by common-sense international 
BcuitaflMtrfromgjtittoo. the ^^dlaLd a Japanese pviner aviation rales” 
arclrne exeamve aMca. w help pick up and deliver pack- Japanese press reports quoted 

^Transport Ministry officials ie- mispress, aid it was only after 

nied they were deliberately ho Umg Tbe^urces^ponedly said the 

up Federal Express to give JaP * company was ttyins to otre, a car. 


oese companies more tune. 


exclusively. 


**That kind of observation is vex- ttei Federal Egress learned of 
ingaadWrettable,” said Hisayasa u^ansidered new and unfair 
Horike, chief of the treaty section restnctHm 
in the ministry’s international air Federal Express has been abid- 
trensport dhfem. ing by a 70-pound gU-kflognuJ 

Japanese press reports quote of- weight taai on packages sent be- 
fkS as saying th* Federal Ex- tween the United Suites and Japan, 
press earlier had agreed to the re- Ttep^ofUtetemLjteTta- 
strictions and then went public in port Ministry says, is to keep Fed- 
Saitearot to extract more conces- ad Express business separate 
- from existing an cargo services, 

^Hiis dispute is the latest attaint ********** 
bv Federal Express to wm penms- Now. Mr. Allen says, the mmis- 
swn from both U.S. and Japanese try is applying that limit to pack- 
officials to fly its own planes into ages that are routed through Tokyo 

on their wav to other destinations. 
VT" routes between nations are He argues that Japan does not have 
■ ^S^lled It was not until the right to control packages that 
ughtiy contioll^ l m npt bound for Japan, and that 

EE* 10 *•** *• "*<*■ *■* — 


curb Federal Express's business in 
other Asian countries. 

Mr. Horike. the Transport Min* 
is try official said that any package 
passing through Japan was subject 
to Japanese regulations. 

“It is wrong for the American 
side to say this is a new restriction." 
he said. “Their claim that they can 
send cargo over 70 pounds to third 
countries via Tokyo is not support- 
ed by common-sense international 
aviation rales.” 

Japanese press reports quoted 
Japanese industry sources as saying 
that Federal Express could not 
make a profit on its small-package 
business to Tokyo alone. 

The sources reportedly said the 
company was uyuig to offer a car- 
go service to Southeast Asia by 
sending cargo to Tokyo along with 
small packages, and then flying the 
cargo out of Tokyo to Asian diems 
on other airline flights. Federal Ex- 
press does not have the righi to fly 
out of Tokyo to Southeast Asia. 

Federal Express also is protest- 
ing another regulatory snag: The 
ministry no longer is allowing Fed- 
eral Express to use a time-saving 
documentation system. 

In the past, if one company was 
sending several small packages to a 
sing le location. Federal Express 
would fill out one master form and 
then use computer-coded stickers 
on the other packages. A computer 
scan of the stickers provides the 
same information as the master 
form. 


Win a FREE WEEK 
for two at a five-star 
Marriott Hotel! 


HOTELS*RESO RTS JUf UA/U Ul U J lUVSlUi 

present the Marriott Hotel! 

KJUltlWliy/ Last year, lucky people from the world over - Baghdad to 

9 w Budapest, Sweden, Denmark, France and Spain - each spent 

m / • sj/\ » seven free nights with their guest at a Marriott Hotel in such 

\Jfv%s\jlAttAJVw V places as Paris, Cairo, Vienna and Amsterdam. 

w They were all big winners in last April’s GETAWAY/ 

- GIVEAWAY. And this year, it could be your turn to win! 

“Lucky You!” 

Every- tenth new subscriber to The International Herald Tribune will win a free week for two - seven luxurious nights - in a 5-star 
Marriott Hotel. So if you complete and mail the Official EmntfOitier Ticket below and your name is drawn on June 10 , a 
representative from The International Herald Tribune will call you and say ‘'You’re a lucky winner!” 

You T1 have your pick of Marriott’s lavish accommodations - for you and your guest - in eight prime metropolitan locations: 
Amman. Amsterdam, Athens, Cairo, Jeddah, Paris, Riyadh and Vienna. 

Picture yourself at the Cairo Marriott - a palace on the Nile; at the Marriott Prince De Galles on Avenue George V in Paris; or 
visiting Vienna or Athens in five-scar style: Imagine the look of delight when you invite your companion for a free week at one 
of these Marriott hotels. * 

Every Marriort is fashioned to blend with the culture of ,, 

which it is a pan and each acts as a gateway to the diy and mm mm me mm am mm 


Every Marriott is fashioned to blend with the culture of 
which it is a pan and each acts as a gateway to the diy and 
country beyond. And all Marriott hotels give service that leaves 
you feeling cared for and relaxed. 

Everyone’s a winner 

You have aone-tn-ien chance to win a free week in a Marriott 5-star 
hotel. Those are excellent odds. And the more people who subscribe, 
the more chances you have to win* Bui even if your ticket is not the pick 
of the draw; vouU win ten times over with a subscription to The Trih 
And you will always be a winner when you stay at a Marriott. 

The International Herald Tribune; 

The Best Value in Print . . . 

The International Herald Tribune gives you accurate, on- the spot 
coverage of what's happening in the world every day, six days a week. 
Plus the best articles and editorials from its two parent newspapers - the 
N ew York Times and the ’Washington ftost . And its quality is matched 
onlv by its variety. News. ..Business & Finance.. .Opinion. . . Havel. .. 
Fashion. .. Wfeekend ... Books. . Sports. . Arts & Leisure Over 40 features 
in less than 20 pages. 

Extra IHT Services 

SiojVSun and Change of Address services are available to subscribers. 
And you also get the IHT Guarantee. 

Tt'D refund your money on all unserved issues in vour subscription 
if you're not completely satisfied. That's our promise. ..and your 
privilege. 

How to enter The Getzway/Giveaway now.. . 

Just complete the Official Entry Ticket., indicate the subscription term 
you prefer... and mail to: Subscription Manages; The International 
Herald Tribune, 181 Avenue Charics-deGatille, 92521 Neuilly Ccdex, 
France. 'XfeTl automatically enter your name in the May drawing for 
seven free nights at the Marriott of your Choice. 

AU.EMHES MUST BE POSTED NO LAIS THAN Mtf 27,1988 
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For reservations call: 

London (M) 439 0281 

f9«9G8353((o!iteej 

Goman?: 0130 4422 (tell free) 
Holland- 06 022 0122 (tell fiee) 


Vienna: (0222) 515184) 

Switzerland 046 05 0122 (toS free) 

USA & Canada: 1800 228 9290 (toll fire) 


AMMAN - AMSTERDAM * ATHENS CAIRO ■ HAMBURG JEDDAH 
LONDON • PARIS ■ RIYADH • VIENNA 


I OFFICIAL ENTRY TICKET 

■ This b your Officio) Entty Ticker. Please CcmpJete aH Jnformalion and 

■ mail to the address below by May 27, 1988. Drawing wifl beheld on 

| June 10, 1988. Good luck I 
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Tables indude me nationwide prices 
up to Hie closing on Wall Street 
and do net reflect late trades elsewhere. 
Via The Associated Press 
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soft 

50ft 

50ft — 

ft 

60 

42 A-xrx 

295 

63 


10 

47ft 

47ft 

47’A- 

ft 

30 

Jfe A-xrx sc 




23 

4U 


4'*- 

ft 

15ft 

8ft Am west 

X 

IJ7 

8 

42 

inn 

lift 

nfe 


8ft 






5ft 

5ft 

5ft 


3ft 

\ AndJcb 




19 

lft 

Ift 

lft 


life 


31 

U 

17 

13 

9ft 

9 

9 — 

ft 

12ft 

59; Angeles 




21 

6ft 

5ft 

5ft- 

ft 

18fe 

13ft AhgFn 

L89el2Q 

8 

II 

IMi 

IVft 

15ft 


2D 


2J.3 10.7 


32 

revs. 

IHft 

18ft 


13ft 

13ft AAtokan 




318 

13 

12fe 

IZfe 


Bfe 

Jfe ArirCm 




47 

5fe 

5'i 

5ft +T 

3ft 





S 

2ft 

7ft 

2ft + 

ft 

9ft 


■in 

23 


3 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft + ft 

life 

5ft Asmr g 

JO 



Wl 


9ft 

9!k 


*% 

ft Astralc 




U 


v* 

ft 


15ft 

8 Astral of 1X0 131 


fl 

13to 

13ft 

13ft 


16ft 




0 

H44 

7 

6ft 

7 — 

ft 

9 

2ft Adonis n 



6 

54 

4 

4 

4 


2ft 

AllsCM 




m 

lft 

Ife 

IV. 


30 

7ft Atlas wl 




1/ 

10ft 

II) 

10 - 

fe 

2fe 

1 AudiQfr 




3 

'k 


fe- 

ft 

16 

4fe Audvax 



» 

*0 

afe 

6ft 

6ft _ 

ft 


12 Month _• : 
Walt Law Slot* 


4ft 

lft 

Diodes 




11 

aw 

3ft 

3ft 



4 

lfe 




19 

18 

24k 


Xft 





?5f 

10 

6 

<3 

Bft 

Bfe 


— 


2S 

11 

pixnTI 

J0 

9 

14 

» 

21ft 

Wft 




Ift 

1.1ft 

ft 

lift 

DotneP 

j07e 

X 

19 


1ft 

lift 

lift 

lift 


ft 

9 

3ft 



k 


Oft 

8 

8 

— 

6ft 

23ft 

2ft 

13ft 

Punxn 

Duplex 

S' 

JX 

12 

3 

75 

3ft 

19fe 

3ft 

life 

3ft 

lira 


ft 


9fe 5V. JModsn JO 45 37 

17b Sft JonBUn 14 

6b lb Jehw 

5 2fe John Pd 4 

4 fe johnAm 

15 10b Jonalnt lXIMU 

13 4fe Joule 13 


20b Bfe 
30b 7b 






7 

6ft 

7 

+ u. 

34 

13 


112 

vu 

7 

Vu 

+ fe 

98 

28 

7ft 

7V. 

7ft 





9 

3ft 

3ft 

3fe 

+ fe 




111 

9ft 

9ft 

9ft 

-a 

84 

»l 


103 

14ft 

14ft 

14ft 


216 


26 

Vft 

9fe 

9ft 

+ fe 


Wl 


IS 

10ft 

10ft 

10ft 

+ » 


193 


227 

10ft 

10ft 

10ft 



117 

9 

12 

22ft 

72 

22 


D 7 


41 

7638 

21ft 

70ft 

21ft 

+i 


34 

ift 

bfe 

4ft 

— ?» 

JBe 

3 

15 

24 

11 

10ft 

11 

+ ft 



15 

4ft 

4ft 

4fe 

+ ft 

JOB 

22 

fl 

36 

9ft 

9 

9ft 

- ft 

73 

19 

ife 

5Vi 

ift 




*38 

1% 

14a 

lfe 

+ 1* 

36 

10X 


117 

2ft 

2ft 

2ft 


SS 

1 3 


24 

4fe 

m 

416 


OU2U 

16 

19 

4ft 

A ft 

4ft 

— ft 

.10 

5X 

19 

122 

7ft 

7 

7ft 



14 

1098 

7ft 

2ft 

24k 

— Vs 

SO 

62 


a 

24ft 

14ft 

34ft 



10 

9ft 

914 

9ft 





14 

ft 

ft 

ft 





109 

3ft 

3ft 

3ft 





71 

10ft 

10 

10ft 

f- ft 



12 

6 

l?ft 

UVi 

Uft 





19 

5fe 

5ft 

bft 


XO 

2 0 

16 

1 

70ft 

70ft 

70ft 

+ <6 



20 

fe 

fe 

fe 


.99f 

2X 

10 

8 

4? 

4lft 

41ft 

- fe 


3 

5 

5V. 

Sft 

4ft 

+ ft 


2 


5 

12ft 

17H 

1246 


1.9 


15 

10ft 

Idfe 

into 

- ft 

XO 

4X 

9 

12 

9ft 

life 



7Wh 41b 41b 41W 
1592 20b 19b 19b— I 
11 4H 4 '4 4b 
914 44b 44 V* 44b— V* 
19 19fe 17b 19fe 
10 17b 17fe 17fe- fe 
14 3b 3*4 3b 
54 23 23 Z3 

97 2b 2fe 2b 
33 fe fe fe — fe 

m fe n b— fe 

429 7b 7b 7b 
13 7b 7U 7b + 19 

5 fe 'fe 

I 156* 15*. 15fe— V* 

6 16 153* ISfe + fe 

S I 4ft 14b 14b — fe 
13 12V* 12b— fe 

22 lb lb lb 
19 7fe 7ft 7b + a* 
10 49*8 6919 69b — fe 
9 15 14b 15 

20 lOfe 10b 10ft + V* 

2$ 369 3b 3b 

238 lib life life— b 

f 2b 2b 2b + fe 

5 20 te am 209*— s* 
62 23* 2b 2b— b 

2 63V. b3fe 63b 
5 8b 8b 8b 

9 22 22 22 

60 Sft Sft 5fe + Vs 

1 7ft 7ft 7ft 

37 76b 76b 76b + fe 
197 fe 9 9 — ’A 

5 70 78 70 + b 

9 9b ar« ife— to 

6 4b 4b 4b 

11 479 4fe 4fe— b 

20 12b 12b 12fe— fe 
9 71 701* 70b— lb 

73 9fe Bfe Ife — fe 

35 289* 2Bfe 28ft — fe 
3 Jib 3Tb 31V* 

52 3b 39* Ife— fe 

I SB!-.- SO 1 * HOI* +ib 



25b 13 CD! S 
lOfe ■) CIMn 
4fe Ife CMICp 
2 fe CMXCP 
14 Ife CSS 
34b la Cabfvsn 
20b 9b CaesNj 
9b 3n CaaleA 


12 2 211* 211* 21b 

12x 101* 10 10 + b 

12 294 4 3fe 3fe — fe 

23 13 lb I Hi + Va 

18 32 life ill* II*- 1* 

72 30b 30ft 30fe— ft 

12 ID 1819 18b IBfe + b 

76 S'* 5 5b — b 


2 

1ft 

lft 

Bft 

7ft 

Bft — ft 

fe 

fe 

fe 

fe 

fe 

fe 

ft 



2ft 

2ft 

2ft— ft 

6fe 

16fe 

16ft 

8ft 

Bfe 

Bft 

7 

ife 

6ft — ft 

ft 

ft 

ft- !* 

fe 


fe + ft 

lft 

31 U 

31ft— ft 

lft 

1 

1 - ft 


4 

4 — ft 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft 

214 

2ft 

2ft — ft 

9'A 

9 

9ft — ft 

Bfe 

Bfe 

8ft— ft 

9ft 

39 

39ft— ft 


124- 

9ft FFP 

ISO 17-9 

IS 

31 

lift 

life 

life + ft 

10ft 

5 FPA 



18 

7ft 

7ft 

716 

4046 

23ft Foblm! 

X0 2-1 

10 

2 

2Bfe 

28ft 

28fe +ft 

20ft 

13ft FotcCbl 

2.15 11X925 

767 

18ft 

18 £ 

18ft — V6 

7fe 

4ik Fldoia 


20 

® 

6ft 

6ft 

616 

12ft 

4fe FldlFn 

A9e 1 3 

9 

31 

5ft 

5ft 

5V,— ft 

15 

6ft FtAwM 

i.ioeiftO 


96 

7ft 

7ft 

7ft + ft 

9fe 

Oft FAusPr 

1.13 12X 


80S 

916 

7ft 

9ft 

7ft 

4 FtOtfrt 


11 

22 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft 

19 

life FIConn 

lXSe 85 

9 

6 

19ft 

19ft 

19ft + ft 

14ft 

8ft FsfFd 


5 

43 

12ft 

12ft 

1216— fe 

5? 

35 FEmpS 

100 11 

9 

22 

47 

44ft 47 - ft, 

fife 

2ft FFGcOfi 



38 

3ft 

3ft 

3fe i 

10ft 

B Riaern 



43 

8ft 


8ft + ft 

12ft 

7V. FNtCal 

JOr 1.1 

19 

10 

9ft 

9ft 

9ft— ft; 

10ft 

7 Ft Re Be 


33 

34 

Oft 

Bft 

Bft— ft! 

15 
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Bft 

Bft 

8ft + ft | 

12 

7ft Fstcrn 
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1 

8 

8 
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lift 

8ft FlSChP 

■TO S3 

29 

4 

13ft 

13V* 

13ft 1 

29 

20ft FllcGE 

1.72 6X 

0 

1 
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2S*i 
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3ft Fkmlon 
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3ft 
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27ft 
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14ft 

14ft 
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30fe 

16ft Foodrm 
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27ft 
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lfe Ford wt92 
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2ft 

2ft 

2ft 4- ft 

4ft 

3ft Ford wt93 
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3ft 

3ft 
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26ft FomCA 
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31 Vk 

31ft 

31ft +. ft 

40fe 
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2 

31ft 

31 ft 

lift + ft 

28ft 

13ft FarstL 
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17ft 
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15ft 

3ft Frsfmn 
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3ft 

3ft 
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7ft Forum 
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9 — ft 
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9ft 
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4fe Frledm 
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2b ft 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL FUNDS (Quotations Supplied by Funds Listed) 20th May 1988 

Net asset value quotations ere supplied by the Funds listed with me exception ot some quotes based an issue price. 

Tin marginal symbols Indicate frequency of quotations Brooded :(d)~ daily; (wl- weekly; (tO-M-monttily; (r) -reg atari v; (t) -twice weekly; (m) -monthly 


AL-MAL GROUP ( d I CS Prime Bond - B’ DM 1 07.77 

(w) ALMal Trust. SA S 301.15 < d I C5 Shorl-T. Bd DM A DM 10124 

f r 1 Managed Currency I 113246 (d) CSShorf-T.Bd DM B DM 1(77.90 

( r I Futures S 1017.19 < d > CS Shart-T. Bd S A S 9V AS 

APAX FINANCIAL CORP. ( d ) CS StMTI-T. Bd S B S 104.75 

Maritime house -POB NafiVNossau. id) cs Monev Market Fund t 128632 

(m> Ammicopltal NV. S 99.93 | d I CS Money Market Fund _ DM116194 

AURELIA ASSET MANAGEMENT LTD I d 1 CS MfflWV Market Fund C 1308-59 

P.O Box SS S539JJosseaBoltanK». ( d J CS Monev Market Fd Yen Y 110J67JM 

Cw] Nidialas-Appleeale Aurelia. S 10123 D(T INVESTMENT FFM 

BANK JUU US BAERS CO. Ltd. +( d ) Concentre DM 2BJ2 

(d) Boerbond SF 90100* -H d ) Inn Rentmtond DM 7493 

<d 1 Canbor SF 143900- DR EXE L BURNHAM LAMBERT INC 

(dl Equibaer Amortce SF 1312.00- Winchester House, 77 London Wall 

( d 1 Equibaer Euraoe SF 118900- LONDON EC2 (01 92097971 

Id) EquHxw Pacific SF 152400- (w) Winchester Capital S 7 0164 

(d > Stacfcbar SF 164U»- rw) Finsbury Group Ltd 3 153.95 

id I SFR-BAER SF 1020J®" ( w 1 Winchester HoldinaS FF 13044 

Id) Swissbar SF 197100* (w) Winchester Holdings s 1178 

BA 1 1 MULTICURRENCY <w) WbicJtoldlnas Ud£B^ ECU low JO 

i r | Multicurrency USS S 1.1923Z (wl Worldwide Securities S 2664 

( r 7 Multicurrency Ecu ECU 14)3693 Iw) Worldwide Sotcial — j 64659 

1 r j Multicurrency Yen Y 235745 (ml Winchester Diversified S 15J7 

I r l Multicurrency FFR FF 1043114 (m) Winchester Flnondel Ltd.. S 2077 

BNP INTERFUNDS (ml Winchester Recovery Ltd— s 9658 

(w) IntvrbQfid Fund S 187.45' (m) winchester Frontier ___ S 147.92 


DM 1 07 77 

DM 1KL26 
DM 10770 
S 99 A3 
S 10475 


(d) Baerbond - - 

<d) Canbor 

( d I Equibaer America . 
1 d 1 Equibaer Euraoe _ 
I d ) Equlboer Pacific _ 
(dl Stacfcbar 


( d I SFR-baeR 

(d > Swissbar SI 

BAII MULTICURRENCY 

( r I Multicurrency USS S 

( r ) Multicurrency Ecu — ECi 

( r j Multicurrency Yen Y 

( r l Multicurrency FFR FF 

BNP INTERFUNDS 

(w) Intertoond Fund S 

! w) Inter currency USS S 

w) Inter currency DM DM 

w) Intercurrency Sterling [ 

w) Interequhy French otter _ S 
(w) Intorequltv Pacific Offer _ S 
(wl Inlereaul tv N.Amer. Offer. S 

ffiKSMJSSSSS l 

fw> Intortu* Capital Belgian . LF 
(w) Interlux CdP-Fr Securlle FF 


87A5- (m) Winchester Fronner S 147.92 

1050 EBC TRUST CO.(JERSEY) LTD. 

3020 1 -3 ScbStJSt. Heller .-0S3634331 
10J5 EBC AMRO TRADED CURRENCY FUND. 
1637 0(d) Inc: Bid- S ISJN-Oftar. S 15563- 
1475 etdlCaa.: Bid. S 20iW Otter s 20723 
956 INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 


i d ) Short Term 'A' Acaiml _ s 

d) Short Term 'A 1 Dlstrt t 

d ) Short Term 'B' Accuml _ s 

I w) mierlin COP.Fr securlle FF 10575.95 (d) Short Term *B' Dlsfr) t 

iwl intertux CdPHal FFr . — FF 12.17746 (w) Long Term S 

(w) Inlerlux Con. Franco COP. FF 10589J15 ELDERS (212) 573-0440 

iwl imenux Cop. luf/bEF LF L 65D22A0 (w) Eiders Futures Fund S 

( w) Interlux CaoHal ECU _ ECU V.m.14 ELDERS SVflTZ.<03SlM 79 79 
BANQUE INDOSUEZ (w)Elders Inf BM SF 9650 Offer 


I lwlElders Int BM SF 9450 Offer SF 102JS 
(w) Elders Aus BM AS 9050 Offer AS 9175 
EQUIFLEX LIMITED 

(wj Europe A ■■ FL 850 

W.r-n • .,-w (wl Glotxil A . — FL 9A6 

! wl FlF-lntemal.DlvA S 1759 lw) North America A FL 60S 

w> FI F mtenwt America S 1447 ERMrTAGE MANAGEMENT 

w) FIF tntemaLEuroae - — _ S 2195 19 Raval Square. SL Heller. Jersey. Cl. 

wl FIF Internal-Pacific — — — s 3959 (w) Exlemal Fund j 2675 

(w) France Blue chh» No 1 . FF 0647208 twj Cash Fund . — .... I 2619 

(w) France Blue chins No2 _ FF 84,753.40 { w) F5. Perseus _________ S 695 

lw) France Intemallonql __ FF 8420 ERM1T AGE MC7. CAYMAN LTD. 

(w) fmfcnuu Multibonds DhrA S 131.92 PjO. BOX 2192. Grand Cayman. BW1 

(w) indoauez Multibonds DIvJB S 24651 (w) GAM Ermlluge Lid. S 1977 

lw) indosuezMulHtaandsDM __ S 10621 Eero Pacific Advisers Lid. 

lw) indosuezMuHlbondsUSS- S 10059 IwlComete S 79683 

(w) Indosuez Multlbonds YEN S 9941JI0 (w) Meteare Y11359O0S 

1W11PNA-1 S 108600 iw) Pacific Horizon InvLFd S 167631 

(w) Pacific Cold Fund S 1255 FSCMGMT. LTD. JNV. ADVISERS 

BANQUE PRIVEE E. DE ROTHSCH ILD 1, Laurence Paunty Hni, EC4. 01-423J4B0 

(b) Ojrsltar BP Fined intFund DM 8259 (w) FAC Atlantic 1 1643. 

(b)Curaitor BP General Fund DM 101JC (wl FAC European S 29.91 

lw) DolwaLcf lid. Band S I1197S (w) FAC Oriental % 77X7) 

i b ) Eagle Fund — — — LF 9AHJ» iw) F6C N. Amertaxi MCFd - S 600' 

! w) Ecu DUr ECU Iw) F&C Nordic Fund S 878 

b) Governm. sec Fund* S 8636 FIDELITY pob 476 Hamilton Bermuda 

w) islsSIcav — FL 1072600 (ml FI6 Amer. VaMl Cam. S 6042 ■ 


w) islsSIcav _ — — FL 1072600 (ml Fid. Amer. Val.ll Cam. S 60421 

w| Lelcom — S 200743* (m) Fid. Amer.Vol.il Cum-Prel. S 101501 

b) Opportunities Fund S 85622 (m) Fid. Amer. Val.ill Cam. — s 32701 

b) Prlraplund DM 3929 (ml Fid. Amer. Val.Hl Cum Fret, s lttljal 


(b)Prtflrst 

(b) Prl-Tech 

(w) Rente Plus — 
( b ) selection Horh 


(w) indosuez Multibonds Dlv-B % 
lw) indosuez Multibands DM _ S 
(w) indosuez Multibonds USS— S 
(w) indosuez MuHlbands YEN S 

lwllPNA-3 s 

(w) Pacific Cold Fund S 


S 49209 (d) Fidelity Amor. Assets S 9173 

S 117747 (d) Fidelity Australia Fund — S 1343 

BF 52407.00 ( d ) Fidelity Discovery Fund _ i 1180 

FF 52.12424 ( d ) Fidelity Dir. Svgs.Tr S 149.15 


(b) Source Slcav S 1126 I d ) Fidelity Far East Fund. — S 6754 1 

BANQUE SCAHDINAVE EN SUISSE- { d I Fidelity Frontier Fund S 1623 

GENEVA (d) Fidelity Global Ind. Fd S 1244. 

fw) BSS Band Fund. SF 7322 ( d ) Fidelity InTL Fund S 12X9 1 

lw) SSS Intel act. 5F 144X11 ( d ) FldelllY Orient Fund S 99X8 

(w) BSS Inti Bond S 123* (d ) Fidelity Padflc Fund S 30456, 

(w) BSS Int'l Equity S 1465* ( d 1 Fidel tty SccL Growth Fd. _ s 3677 I 

LFA.CM. ( d 1 FWeflty wurtd Fund S 5I£2| 

(wl Ecu Multlplacemenl ECU 1105.95 FIDELITY PERFORM PORTFOLIOS LTD. I 

SSIMBRITANN1AJN7B >71, St. Heller, Jersey (d) American Portfolio I 6761 


(d) mt-Hlgh income 

(dl Dollar Man.Curr 

(d I Dollar Man. Port 

(dl Sterling Man-Port 

( d 1 Pioneer Markets — - 

( d ) U.K. Growth . . _ _ 

( d I Amer. Inc. & Growth _ — _ s 1204 d J Japan Portfolio S 121 

( d ) Gold & Free Metals S 1429 d ) Recovery Portfolio S 0.97 

(d ) sterling Man. Curr. C 1659* d 1 South Eost Asian Portfolio- S 049 

(d > Japan Dollar Port. Fd s 3.903 d I Sterling Liquidity Pttl. ___ . I I0J3 

(d ) Jersey Cllt c 0J06* d ) UJC Portfolio 1 041 

Id) Okasan Global Slrat S 1524 FOKUS BANK AJ, 472 428 553 

Id) Asia Suoer Growth Fund. - 1 691 w) Scanfondi intT growth fd _ S 618 

BROADGATE INTERNATIONAL FUND FORBES PO B8B7 GRAND CAYMAN 

Id IS Money Market S 1125 London Antnt 01 -8392013 

Id) Non-s Money Market — DM 2ax3 (w) Forbes Hloh Inc. GUI Fd — s 5740 

tw) s Band 5 1140 (w) Gold Income S 724- 

I wl Non-S Bond — _ DM 30.18 (w) Gold Appreciation 3 644 

(w> Global Equity % 1520 (ml Strategic Trading — S 058 

(w) Global Bond S 1246 GAIA CURRENCY HEDGE FUNDS 

Iw) Global Bonds Equity S 12.75 -Kw) Gala Hedge I l 9523 

Iwl Pret Mets/Mln. Secs _ — . S 727 +(w) Goto Hedge II S 9SJ8 
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Indonesia Set to Make 
Currency Convertible 

.fyotrr France-Presse 

WASHINGTON — Indonesia has agreed to 
make its currency, the rupiah, convertible on 
international markets, the International Mone- 
tary Fund said Monday. 

The fund said that Indonesia had agreed to 
an IMF provision requiring members accepting 
that clause to “undertake neither to impose 
restrictions on the making of payments and 
transfers" for international transactions nor to 
“engage in discruninaxoiy currency arrange- 
ments or multiple currency practices without 
fund approval/ Indonesia also undertook “"to 
assure the convertibility” of its currency. 

Monetary sources said the Indonesian deci- 
sion would not mean that the rupiah would 
immediately become convertible into U.S. dol- 
lars at any bank or exchange office, but that 
“some conversions" would be possible. A dollar 
currently is worth about 1,671 rupiah. 
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CURRENCY MARKETS 
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Dollar Slips in Listless N.Y. Trading 

“■ f L A,- Cf^r r>. _. _ » - ■ . . . . 


'. V-ftvipfW 1 Our Sfa // From Dispatches 

.VNEW YORK — The dollar 
; drifted slightly lower Monday in 
. the absence of fresh news, while 
.jnvestmeit demand for the British 
ffound remained strong. 

* *To say the market was dull is an 
■ iuflderstatemenir said William Or- 
ani, an analyst with Drexel Bum- 
ham Lambert Inc. in New York 
He said a holiday in Europe closed 
many financial centers, preventing 
. ' .New York traders from getting any 
indication where the market was 
: going. Most resisted talcing large 
positions in the absence of incen- 

In New Yoric, the dollar finished 
: lower at 1.7015 Deutsche marks, 

. . from 1.7023 DM at the dose Fri- 
day; at 124.57 yen. down from 
.£24.82; at 1.4165 Swiss francs. 
Inawn from 1.4180; and at 5.7500 
e French francs, unchanged. 

. * -The British pound . rose to 
“$1.8695 from $1.8635. 

- > - Sterling remained in demand as 
-investors continued to find Lhe rel- 
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aiively higher interest rates in Brit- 
ain attractive. 

No fresh factors emerged in New 
York to explain the dollar’s slight 
weakness, dealers said. 

They noted, however, that be- 
cause of the thin trading, it would 
took little to move the U.S. curren- 
cy . 

The fust revision in UJS. gross 
national product for the first quar- 
ter is to be released Thursday. 
Many dealers said foreign ex- 
change markets might remain quiet 
throughout the week, however, 
with little other new economic data 
scheduled to be reported. 

A foreign currency dealers' con- 


ference later this week also is ex- j 
peeled 10 dampen activity. 

In London, the dollar dosed at 
.1.7029 Deutsche marks, up slightly 
from 1.7025 DM at the dose Fri- 
day; at 124.65 yen, down from 
124.85; at 1.4180 Swiss francs, 
down from 1.4195; and at 5.7525 
French francs, unchanged. 

The pound rose to $1.8680 from 
S1.86I5. 

The British currency attracted 
persistent buying but ended off the 
session's high against the mark on 
profit-taking. 

It ended at 3.1798 DM, up from 
3.1713 DM Friday. Steady buying 
was seen for the pound although no 
fresh factors arose to spur interest. 

Figures released in the morning 
on British economic growth as 
measured by gross domestic prod- 
uct showed a 025 percent rise in 
the first quarter, producing growth 
of 4.63 percent from a year earlier. 

The rise was less the 5.18 percent 
annual rale recorded at the end of 
1987, but nonetheless strong by 
world standards. (UPI. Reuters) 


Platinum Surges on Fears | 
About Inflation and Supply 

Healers 

LONDON — Platinum prices surged Monday to *hcir highKX 
level in seven months on fears of inflation and continuing concern 
Slt thTSiSty of supplies from Somh Afneu. The world's 

lamest producer, metals analysts said. 

platinum was fixed at $57650 an ounce m London, up S24from 
the close on Friday and the highest fixing since platinum bnefiy 
topped $600 in October. In New York, platmum futures 
dSply higher despite some profit-taking, piffl i n g 51730 an ounce 
for Julv delivery to $585.90. _ 

The price surges were linked to a call by the far-right Conservative 
Party in South Africa Tor Pretoria to suspend strategic minerals sales 
to the United States in retaliation for anti-apartheid sanctions. bOUtn 
Africa provides more than 85 percent of U.S. platinum needs and 80 

percent of the needs of Western nations. 

Another factor boosting interest in platmum is concern about 
inflation, particularly in the United States, where eooaomic growth 

has been faster than expected this year. 

The price of gold also jumped sharply as investors, wmed w«U 
inflation, bought steadily. Bullion was fixed in London at $46005 mi 
ounce, up $535 from the afternoon fixing Friday. It was the first 
timf- gold was fixed above $460 an ounce since January. 

Many investors look to gold as a safe haven for their money when 
inflation erodes the value of cash or securities. 


Bundesbank Chides Money Markets for Makin g Improper Inferences 

J ...... »_n (..rilur in rKnnncr tl 


. .FRANKFURT — The Bundes- 
’bank criticized financial markets 


op the wrong signals from its use of 
new instruments in the money mar- 
.ket, saying that its flexibility in 
regulating the supply of money has 
►been undermined. 

" The Bundesbank noted in its 
May monthly report that in recent 
' yeareit had broadened its manage- 
■ meat of monetary policy to include 
operations in the open market. 

\ These operations allow it to in- 


fluence the market more flexibly 
than it can with traditional mea- 
sures, such as changing the official 
discount or Lombard emergency fi- 
nancing rates. 

But, the bank said, “the desired 
flexibility was not achieved to the 
desired extent with the short-term 
means of money market control, 
because the tendency has devel- 
oped in the markets and in political 
centers to interpret minimal, even 
technically determined, changes as 
a kind of signal and draw greatly 
exaggerated conclusions from 
them.” 


The Bundesbank did not give 
any particular instances. 

Last summer, however, it 
switched from providing liquidity 
at a fixed rate to a variable-rate 
system, where banks bid for funds 
at whatever level they deem appro- 
priate. 

The result was a rise or 5 basis 
points, or five hundredths of a per- 
centage point, in the key rate at 
which the central bank allocates 
funds to the money markeu 

Wank officials said at lhe time 
that the rise was technical and they 


expressed surprise at the market’s 
opposite reaction. 

The markets believed that the 
bank was taking advantage of cur- 
rency stability to tighten monetary 
policy and restrain excessive mon- 
ey supply growth. 

During the summer, the alloca- 
tion rate continued to rise, eventu- 
ally provcAting criticism of West 
German monetary policy by the 
U.S. Treasury secretary, James A. 
Baker 3d. This rift, and Mr. Baker’s 
him in October that the U.S. au- 
thorities would allow the dollar to 


fall further in response to Bonn’s 
policy, was a major cause of the 
OcL 19 slock market collapse. 

In its monthly report, the 
Bundesbank also said that as long 
as the major industrial countries 
have difficulty coordinating their 
economic and monetary policies, it 
will “remain necessary for interest 
rates and exchange rates to be elas- 
tic, to deal with the tensions arising 
from world economic imbalances 
and to reduce these imbalances.” 

The bank also marked the 40th 
birthday of West Germany’s post- 
war currency. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches ! 

MEXICO CITY — Mexico has i 
extended for three months an anti- '< 
inflation package that freezes 
prices, wages and the peso ex- 
change rate. 

President Miguel de la Madrid 
signed an agreement Sunday with 
business, onion and peasant lead- 
ers to continue the freeze from June 
I until the end of August. 

“Once inflation has been defeat- 
ed, we can concentrate on the nec- 
essary goals of restoring growth 
and achieving soda! justice.” Mr. 
de la Madrid said. 

Prices, wages and the exchange 
rate have been been strictly con- 
trolled under the Economic Soli- 
darity Pact, which was signed by 
the government, businesses and 
unions on Dec. 15. 

The economic program, as ini- 
tially drafted, called for the month- 
ly indexing of wages and prices. 
But the government subsequently 
revised the plan to include a freeze 
on wages and prices that began two 
months agq. 

Mr. de la Madrid said the pact 
had enabled the country to embark 
on an economic modernization 
program while avoiding recession. 

The country’s gross domestic 
product is expected to grow by 
about 1 percent this year. It in- 
creased 1.4 percent in 1987 and fell 
4 percent in 1986. GDP measures 
the total value of a nation’s goods 
and services excluding income 
from foreign investments. 

The accord aims to bring infla- 
tion down from a record annual 
rate of 177 percent in January to 
between 60 and 70 percent by the 
end of the year. For all of 1987, 
inflation was about 160 percent. 
Under the agreement signed 


Sunday, the government will not 
raise prices of public-sector goods 
and services, such as tortillas, sub- 
way fares and gasoline, for three 
months. The peso will be mam- 
tamed at its current level of about 
2300 to the U.S. dollar. • 

In addition, unions will not seek 
increases in minimum wages and 
tiie government will not authorize 
price increases for items subject to 
controls. ■ 

The business sector agreed to 
lower prices where possible, said 


Extending the 
freezes seems to 
guarantee that 
inflation will be 
low when the 
presidential 
election is held 
July 6. 


Labor Minister Arsenic Farrell Cu . 
bill as. He added that some prices 
fell in April and May. 

Mr. Farrell said that the monthly 
inflation rate in April was 3.1 per- 
cent and that the rate would fall 
below 2 percent in May. 

Public finances have improved, 
with a 9.6 percent increase in infla- 
tion-adjusted revenue over the fust 
quarter and a 9.7 percent drop in 
spending, excluding items such as 
debt service. 

Notimex. the government news 
agency, quoted Mr. de la Madrid 
on Sunday as saying that Mexico 
“will not be able to sing victory in 
the fight against inflation” until 


price increases are at levels compa- 
rable to those of Mexico's trading 
partners and remain there for sev- 
eral months. 

By extending the freezes through 
the summer, the government ap- 
pears to have guaranteed that infla- 
tion will be low when the presiden- 
tial election is held July 6. 

The bead of a powerful tabor 
organization has cooperated in the 
anti-inflation fight, calling for 
wage restraints. Fidel Velazquez, 
leader of the Mexican Labor Fed- 
eration, has secured cooperation so 
far from workers, and no major 
strikes have erupted. 

The government has said it 
wants to maintain the pact until the 
end of the year in hopes of reaching 
its targhet of 60 to 70 percent infla- 
tion, but unions and business have 
advocated flexibility. 

“After several months of forcing 
the market with somewhat artificial 
measures, prices and wages need a 
breather” said Jorge Ocqo. presi- 
dent of the Mexican employers fed- 
eration. 

Unions hnd asked for a 53 per- 
cent wage increase in June to com- 

• pensate for lost purchasing power 
during the two-month freeze, and 
businesses wanted price rises to 
offset growing production costs. 

The 53 percent raises that the 
unions had sought are in line with 
inflation in April and May com- 
bined. Prices were frozen only by 
industries complying with lhe pacL 
■ A survey by Jornada, a leftist news- 
i paper, found that inflation was up 

* to 350 percent in the first five 
months of the pact for some prod- 

> ucis not subject to controls. 

I Nevertheless, the Mexican plan 
) is seen by economists as fairly sue- 
j cessful » to- AP) 
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PEANUTS 


50RRf ABOUT THE WAT MY 
HAIR U00K5, MA’AM ..I 
WASHED IT THIS MORNING. 


AS IT PRIES OUT. 
IT'LL LOOK DIFFERENT 


/ NOT BETTER. BUT 
DIFFERENT.. 


BOOKS 




mv. 


MARY MCCARTHY: a Life 

By Caro l Gelderman. 430 pages. $24.95. 
St. Martin’s Press Inc, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10010. 

Reviewed by John Simon 




BLONDIE 


T HE suttect of an autobiography must be 
alive as n*s written; but is mis desrablein 


WHAT GREAT 
CHICKEN AND 
DLW’UNGS, 

mow? r 


THANK 1 I lip" t CANT RSMEMSG? I CAN... rT WAS DECEMBER HE'S GETTING 1 I KNOW«, 1 
. Yt>U, Js (THE LflGT TIME I MADE 22,1997 . 

PEAK lsLJw THIS DISH KXJ fiVESY H WOM^gHPUL?? 


IJFra? 


ACROSS 


1 Wan 
6 Cicatrix 

10 Cobblers 

14 Studio stand 

15 Irish 

16 Killer whale 

17 Macaw 

18 French 
number 

19 Spree 

ZO Gel a sound 
sleep 

22 Exclusive shop 

24 Letters at 
Calvary 

26 Salon specialty 

27 They have 
listings 

31 Subway gates 

35 French 
pronoun 

36 Gloria 

38 Film: Comb, 
form 

39 Spanish 
greeting 

40 a time 

41 Bounder 

42 Speech 
problem 

44 High point for 
Moses 


50 Charlie 
Brown's 
expression 

52 Easy task 

53 More comely 
57 Purposeful 

gait 

61 Desolate, once 

62 Unprejudiced 

64 Vacancy sign 

65 Ron Howard 
TV role 

66 Number of 
feline lives 

67 Happening 

68 Cervine 
creature 

69 Popular Angio- 
Nigerian 
singer 

70 Change colors 


12 Color of 
unbleached 
linen 

13 Eastern 
beverage 

21 They get voted 
on 

23 Trotyl, for 
short 

25 Tabriz native 


BEETLE BAILEY 


nuer 65 R on Howard 27 Sphere 

« TV role 28 Ewing 

a sound 66 Number of matriarch 

V , feline lives , Q * , fnr 

:lusive shop 67 Happening words 

!fa% “SES* 30 Poolrnernber 

in specially 69 Popular Anglo- SISKS* 10 

yhave Nigerian M ^ aiiy 

way gates 70 Change colors 34 Hebrew feast 

„_ h 37 Electric 

catfish 

ioun nnwN 

ria UOWQI 43 Penn, to Teller 

n: Comb. 1 Pal of wash 45 Chide 

n 2 Hopping 47 Leatherwing 

nish herbivore 49 Make a 

?ting 3 “The com difference 

a time high...'’ 51 Photofinish 

nder 4 Fruitful 53 Trudge 

ech 5 Show off 54 Hitchcock film 

jlem 6 Amex overseer, 55 Mercyhurst 

fi point for 7 Place for com College site 

;es 8 Likely 56 Tear 

(probably) 58“ Three 

smony 9 Formal Lives" 

ge of Minn. demands 59 Refute 

rcise-bike 10 Prudent 60 Small suffix 

nct 11 Basra’s locale 63 Maiden-named 

® New York Tones, edited by Eugene Mateako- 


45 Ceremony 

46 Range of Minn. 
48 Exercise-bike 

adjunct 


1 Pal of wash 

2 Hopping 
herbivore 

3 “The com 

high . . 

4 Fruitful 

5 Show off 

6 Amex overseer. 

7 Place for com 

8 Likely — 
(probably) 

9 Formal 
demands 

10 Prudent 

11 Basra's locale 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


KNO W HE WAS ON HB 6EST BEf^VWR. WS WWTS 

SO FRIGHTENING!" 


WEATHER 


WHO TOOK 
THE CANPy 
BAR X HAP 
I hi MV 
PRAWER^ ^ 


X PIP 


NOW AREN'T 
YOU CUTE' 


01* Lift 


'4 193 



you WERE 

RAISED* HOT 
To SWEAR 
IH FRONT OF 
L A WOMAN, 
^WEREN'T 
m. yOLSTr 


the case of a biography? Aristotle shrewdly 
observed that no one should be called Messed 
until he w as dead, for the quality of a life cow d 
be assessed only looking backward from the 
deathbed. Besides, there are many ways m 
which a biographer might offend the still living 
subject and his still tacking friends. Overesti- 
mation and sycophancy become real threats. 

Be that as it may, we now have “Mary 
McCarthy: A Life” by Carol Geldenuan, who 
teaches English at the University of New Or- 
leans. Her one previous book was a biography 
of Ford — not John or Ford Madox, as you 
would expect from an English teacher, but 
Henry! And how did rite come to undertake 
McCarthy? Because, having been a Sacred 
Heart pupil herself, she found. McCarthy s 
“Memories of a Catholic Girlhood" "evocative 
of my own school days,” as she imparted to her 
agent. This enterprising quidnunc lost no time 
in overcoming GeJdennan’s scruples about 
writing a living person’s biography; McCarthy 
herself was won over when her would-be Bos- 
well dropped in for tea and persuaded her that 
it was important to write the book While some 
of the principals in the story were still alive. 

Actually, Mary McCarthy (bom 1912) is an 


interesting subject, even more for what she 1 
represents than for what she accomplished. Ar,; 
a novelist —as she hetsdfadriuts —she Is not , 
of the first rank; both she and her biographer 
consider her best fiction to be "The Company * 
She Keeps” (1942), which is not so mach a , 
novel as .a series of autpbiogiapWcal-.nMrvsr 
rives, initially published as separateshort-sto--^ 
ries. The fictions of -the following, decades . 
(“The Groves of Academe.” “The -Groups • 
though not without merit, mad: a faffing-ofr ! 
As an essayist, McCarthy has MarixHh mote , 
productive and more diversified, her subjects ' 
ranging from literature to art, from politics to \ 
people. But here, again* her^ady autobtogor- • 
phy, the’aforesaid “Memories of a Gathofic ' 
Girlhood” (1957), easily outstrips everytSog-* 
dsd ’nwrcis.no body of major woit ■ 

Bui there is something else. In a society -V, 
indeed, country — that has prodbced precapus 
few genume men of letters, Mary McCarthy is. * 
a certifiable femme de learn, which presup- / 
poses more than mere living by the pen. It i . 
means a rmil rifariousness of writing SkHb andfc 1 
commitments, social and. political as wefl as ” 
artistic, and certainly more than the odd job in *’• 
teaching or publishing. Ir means infhiaidrig : 
public opinion through your writing, a tasJL- 
rhflf. in the United States,«Hnes complete with - 
a fiy in the oin tment: We usually do mn read * 
our writers; but if we do, it is to listen to them" 
with the same ambivalent ri dilation with which : 
we hear the political pronoOncemeats of movie ■ 
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Solution to Previous Puzzle 


ANDY CAPP 


r IF \CXrt2E iN7B«SrS> 
-MUM TELLS AtETMAT 
OWCANCV SHE HEAR& 
r ABOUT HASN'T ^ 
rVl BEEN FILLED YET ) 


SO IF YOU WANT 

r TO DO ^ 

savirrwiNGy 

ABOUT IT— ) 


r INH3f9VUVnON 



UULSL! EJHQQ 
EEEEQE3 EnOBEE 
EEQEUS1Q QD0DE3BE 
EEOBH □□DOCI QQD 
□BBC □□BEE 0DS30 
□BQ □□□HQ QDQQQ 
□CQDQB □□□□□□□□ 
DHEQ BOSH 
EELDHDEH3I3 EQEG3QB 
DUQOU HQQOO QQD 
EEBC □□DQQ □ HEE 

geo anasH qobeb 

BBHEQHa QBQQHOE3 
EQBQOP BBQDDQ 
□EO □ aHEO 


Wbere Carol Gdderman performs a fecial . ‘ 
service Is near 4he end of her bode, when.^e 
traces McCarthy's fend with Lajljan Hell|p g ^ L 
whom Mary caBed cm television a' total Kaf -rr ■ 
and thus a lousy wri ter, f or io McCarthy^ tro^ . 
even as the basis forficticm, is of-paramorntt - 
importance. Too bad that HeQmkt died before > 
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her BbelsiritagaixistMcCarthyranita course , ■' 
for McCarthy. as we can teQ from tins bodL - - r 


for McCarthy, as we can tell from this book, : ■ 
would have shown up the dishonesty and gnn- ' 
crajdxry of HeQman's work. - • 

Even from an imdistingtrished but at;least; :' 
weU-researched biography, .Mary McCartf^- t 
«nerg£S as a'. bright arid; generally endearing-:., 
eccentric, magnanimous in. many way^aatf -^- 
refreshingly sdf-criucal And, Gddeasajfs( 
book does convey a woman who alwayvm'hfet- 1 -; 
life as in. lier work, insisted on dm tnUh tritfe ' 
best of her abflities to apprehend it. *y 
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John Simon is the film critic of the Nancrftd 
Review awl the drama critic of New York magi}- 
zinei He wrote this for The Washington Post- If 
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CHESS 



By Robert Byrne 




chances since 14. . JNxN; 15 
PxN, Q-Q6 is refuted by 16 


T N capturing the 530,000 first QxQ, RxQ; 17 B-Q41, P-QB; 18 
X prize in the inaugural World K-K2, P-BS; 19 R-K4! 


ML 




REX MORGAN 


YOUR FATHER’S HIGH 


. HE’S ALWAVS BEEN ™ 

BLOOD PRESSURE WAS *V MACHO ABOUT HEALTrt 
WELL-CONTROLLED WHEN ) PROBLEMS— MEDICINE 


I LAST SAW HIM 
FOUR YEARS AO O, 


WAS FOR SISSIES/ 


LINDA / BUT HE 
DISCONTINUED T 


IS THAT WHV yOU T I SUPPOSE/ 
DJDNT SEE A M ACCORDING TO 
PHySIClAN WHEN \ DAD, IF YOU 
yOU INJURED J IGNORE PAIW, 

? y OURSELF ■? /I IT'LL GO AWAY/ 


DISCONTINUED THE 
MEDICATION AND 
DID NOT SEEK 
MEDICAL CARE Hal 


Cop Tournament in Brussels. After 13. . -N/4-N5, Kar- 
Anatoly Karpov achieved the pov again sacrificed a pawn 
70tb tournament victory of his with 14 P-K6!, one point being 
career. The former world that 14. . .PxP; 15 0-0, NxP; 
champion from the Soviet 16 BxN, QxB; 17 Q-N3 yields 
Union now has a leg up in the White an overwhdmingattadL 
competition for the 5150,000 - The remarkable basic con- 
prize that will go to the overall cept of Karpov’s aggressive 
winner of four of the six World handling of the opening was to 
Cup tournaments. sacrifice his queen, after 

In this tournament, the qual- 16. . .P-K3, by 17 PxN!?, 
ity of Karpov’s play kept pace RxQ; 18 PxPch, K-N1; 19 
with his resulL His defeat of KRxR. He was gambling on 



Fjaj 

i"i|n 

im -Iw 

- ifir 


KARPOV^mTC 

PoslQoo after IS . . . P-63 


WHEN HE 
MOVED 
AWAY / 


A 


Jan T imman of the Nether- the strength of his pawn, at 
lands in round 6 was chosen for QN7. 


two brilliancy prizes, one from Perhaps, on 22 QR-Ql.Tun- 


his colleagues, the other from man should have tried 22. . J?~ 


the journalists. 


B3 to blodc the queen file 


Four rounds later, Jonathan with. . .N-Q4. On 22. . J'f- 
Spedman of Britain used the B3; 23 N-R4L it would have 




same defense in the Queen’s been useless to play 23. / .Q- 
Gambit Accepted, but Karpov, B7? because 24 P-QN3! would 
undoubtedly fearing prepared threaten 25 R/7-Q2! 


analysis, discarded 6 B-Q3 in One point of 24 R-QB1 was 


Karpov pul . pawn-promo- 
tion aside in favor of a direct 
mating attack with 36 B-Bl! 
After 36. . JUtP; 37 RxPcb, 
K-N 1; 38 R-B8dL K-B2; 39 B=- 
N2!, Timman was helpless in 
view of 39. . H-N8; 40 R- 
B7ch, K-Bl; 41 R-RSch, R-N 1: 
42 R-B8ch. . . . 

After Karpov’s 41 B-K4!, 
there was no defense agamst42 
R-KR7. Timman gave up . T - . 


Wa570TH£V% AJ 
hk«2336 on this 
ffiiiaeffkr»wni 


* :n:u 


GOODMOWMNG.POV6 AND GIRLS! I &OLLV.I FELL GOOD TOWVVJ 
I LOVE VOU JUST THE WAV VOU AREJj AND DO VOU KNOW WHV? 




favor of 6 B-N3. He won that that 24. . .N-K4 was not play-- 
one, too. able because 25 R/7xBP, 

With 8 B-K3, Karpov avoid- NxBch; 26 PXN, QxN loses to 
ed the weakness of the K3 27 R-BSch, KxP; 28 R/1-B7 


<a>EXm GAMUT ACCETTED 


square that results from the mate. 

routine 8 P-B3. Karpov’s 28 RxRP! showed 


... . n 11 

t Mi F<M 

* Mm pip 

P-K< W-KB3 


Playing with great verve, that the worst was not yet over 
Karpov sacrificed a pawn with — 28. . -RxR? would lose to 


11 P-QR4!?, ready to strike 29R-K8! 


back at II. . .NxQPwith 12 P- On 33 R/7-R6, Timman 


R5, NxB; 13 QxN (13 PxN, might have tried 33. . JRxP;34 
NxN; 14 QxQch. KxQ; 15 RxPch, K-Nl, but after 35 


PkRP, R-Rl; 16 PxN, P-K3 is R/KR6-KB6!, Q-N5; 36 R-B4, 
undear), N-Q4; 14 BxP, which Q-K2; 37 RxP, White should 


gives White great attacking win. 
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By Anise C. Wallace 

Neiv York Tt met Service 

NEW YORK — The reduction 
in stock trading volume over recent 
weeks is giving Wall Street a new 
worry. 

With so many investors on the 
sidelines, traders and money man- 
agers fear that the market could 
become even more volatile. 

The ability to trade stocks with- 
out distorting prices is the essence 
of a liquid market that prorides 
investors with smooth and orderly 
price movements. 

But now, as volume continues to 
dwindle — Friday was the slowest 
trading day of the year — more and 
more investment professionals are 
aware of the market's lack of li- 
quidity. When questioned last 
week, traders throughout Wall 
Street snapped the same response: 
“What liquidity?" 

“Very dangerous” is how Wil- 
liam J. King, head trader at Nikko 
Securities Internationa], described 
the market’s liquidity. He and oth- 
ers worry that a marketplace with 
weakened liquidity is more vulner- 
able to shocks. 

Indeed, the market's liquidity is 
at its lowest point in two years, 
•according to Bridge Information 
Systems, an investment firm based 
in SL Louis. Bridge's most recent 
measure of liquidity found that it 
required purchases or sales of only 
84,000 shares of each stock on the 


New York Stock Exchange to move 
its index up or down l percent 

What that means is that, if a 
large institution put in an order to 
buy 84,000 shares of each Big 
Board stock in an otherwise ordi- 
nary day, the index would advance 
1 percent on that activity alone. In 
February 1987, when individual 
and institutional investors were 
driving the market higher on heavy 
volume, it took 155,000 shares to 
move the index. 

The lack of ready buyers and 
sellers already is having an impact 
Institutions axe trading less aggres- 
sively because they cannot get the 
prices they want for large blocks. 
For instance, one money manager 
said it had taken six weeks to buy 
stocks worth $100 million, an exer- 
cise that would have taken only 
days in a more liquid market 

In reaction to these conditions, 
some money managers and traders 
now calculate a ‘liquidity dis- 
count” for that portfolios; that is, 
the extra amount it will cost them 
to bail out of their stocks in such a 
thin market. 


listed stocks, traders report it is 
even worse when they try to buy 
and sell the smaller stocks that 
trade over the counter. 

Fear of illiquidity, however, only 
worsens the situation. Antidpatiou 
of an illiquid market causes inves- 
tors to back off further, thereby 
aggravating an already weak situa- 
tion. At (hat point, just one bit of 
bad economic news could touch off 
a moderate amount of sealing that 
might send prices reding. 

Of course, at some level bargain, 
hunters will appear. 


At the same time, specialist 
firms, the market-makers of stocks 
traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and Wall Street’s block' 
trading firms, which use their own 
capital to position institutional, 
trades, are said to be less wiling to 
risk capital in these nervous mar- 
kets. ■ . 

Member firms’ participaiioa 
rates, which measure the percent- 
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principals, fdl to 21 percent in ear- 
ly May, down from 29 J percentin 
the third quarter of 1987, according 


William F. Harnisch, president 
of Forsunann-Leff Associates, a 
New York firm that manage $4,5 
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or Bridge information Systems. 

Then, too, the illiquid market 
also could react sharply to what it 
perceives as good news. A change 
in sentiment on the positive side 
could send prices soaring, traders 
said. Michael Metz, senior market 
strategist at Oppenheimer & Co, 
for one, bdieves that this is the 
most likely semario. 

**l think you could see an explo-, 
sion on the tip side,” he said. 

Behind the drop in liquidity are 
several inter-relaied factors that to- 
gether are causing the market to ' 
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Wall Street brokers to prune the Hat 
of customers for whom they win 
commit capital. 

**B and C accounts are not going 
to get the liquidity they were accuse 
tftmsd to," Lon Gorman, 3 dir wem r 
of equity trading at First Boston 
Corp., said about the institutional 
customers pot included on His 
firm’s “A” list of preferred- cheats. : 

Despite what looks like a stand- 
still in the stock market, liquidity is 
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ypx* J. p* 05100 figures slowly grind down. In recent weeks 
that the discount on a 52 million individual and institutional inves- 
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explosion m liquidity, say market 
analysts. In 1982, money began to 
poor into the financial lparfr mt 
from pension funds and the newly 
approved Individual Retirement 
Accounts. . 


And as bad as liquidity is in the. portfolios. 
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Overtime Day in the Life of a Proud Sports Town 
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.yr By William Gildea 

'- , ■ Washington Post Service 

\ BOSTON — The Rod Sox were 
playing, the Celtics were playing 
(a playoff Game 7. no leas) and 
the Bruins were playing for thear 
fbst Stanley Cnp since 1972. This 
city stopped on Sunday, as only 
Boston can. for its teams. 

ff you weren’t at venerable 
Fenway Park, or medieval Boston 
Garden — -or both — chances are 
■you were watching on TV or lis- 
tening on the radio, or both; oth- 
erwise you weren’t from Boston. 

- . The best place of all was the 
crumbling, yellow-bricked Gar- 
A'den, where the Celtics played in 
rzhe. afternoon in a memorable 
game ag ain st the Atlanta Hawks, 
then the Bruins played in the eve- 
ning after the parquet was lifted 
and the ice was cleared. 

Pint things first. It was noon, 
the sun just cutting (be fog, an 
hour before game lime, and eveiy- 
■body was worried about the Crit- 
ics. “1 knew they were going to lose 
-Game 5 because I snook in and 
'watched practice the day before,” 
said a parking attendant “They 
were ludcy to win Game 6, and 
now a Game 7! No team wants to 
play a Game 7, unless you’re At- 
lanta, in which case nobody 
thought they were going to do any- 
thing anyway ” He was walking a 

visitor toward the Garden, walking 


right out of his l 
the Celtics, living the Cel Iks. 

“This team is getting old. Lany 
Bud's no kid. Johnson — D J. — 
he’s no kid. Neither is Parish. 
McHale'snokid. Tm worried. You 
mark my word. Tm worried.” 

The Atlanta bus pulled up and 


drawn, an empty building 
{“Warning! This Property Pro- 
tected By Attack Dogs”). Grid- 
lock, bonking horns, scnxducg 
trains, sirens, mounted police, TV 
trades, spaghetti cable, a little 
sightseeing trolleybus trying to 
get through: Ding. ding. 


The first wave of humanit y coming down 
Causeway Street, shadowy beneath the elevated, 
the Champs-Etysees of American sports grit, 
was rolling in to see the Celtics. 


the Hawks’ diminutive coach. 
Mike FrateDo led his players sin- 
gM3e through a sea of Celtic 
green — green Critic slum cover- 
ing big bribes, green caps, green 
jackets — into a dark hallway. 

Only dark hallways lead into 
the Garden, a descent into hell for 
visiting teams. 

The first wave of humanity 
coming down Causeway Street, 
shadowy beneath the elevated, 
the Champs-Elysbes of American 
sports grit, was rolling in to see 
the Critics. Past the Penalty Box 
Bar, the Halftime Ealing & 
Drinking, the windows with the 
Larry Bird poster and the “Real 
Men Wear Black” Bruin shirts, 
past worn shops with blinds 


A down carried balloons. A 
vendor: “Hey. get your souvenirs 
here, cheaper than inside.” People 
looked into Simeon Pavlidis’s 
shoe repair window at die picture: 
the 1987 Red Sox. 

All of this below the trades, 
covering the show like a bigtop. 

“You know, the Critics would 
be a completely different team if 
Ainge went to the basket,” said a 
man in gr e en sweater arid green 
beret, sitting on a step. “No, he 
doesn't like to gel whacked. He 
doesn’t mind whacking somebody 
else. Three-primers, that’s all hie 
thinks about Well, every day’s 
not Christmas.” Said a worried 
woman: “1 was watching the 
game die other night on TV. I was 
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• to avert 

bather damage on fids play, but Esa Tikkanen scored three goals and Wayne Gretzky had four 
. assists as the 03ro won, 6-3, Sunday night to take a 3-0 lead over Boston in the Stanley Gj» finals. 


chewing gum. chewing gum. 1 lit a 
cigarette. Then after a while I 
said, ‘Who’s smoking in here?’ ” 

There was urgency, people 
searching for tickets. Desperate 
for tickets. Just one ticket: 

“Anybody selling?” 

“How high you willing to go?” 

The late arrivals came in taxis 
and stretch limos; fewer “1 Hate 
LA” T-sbirts. Now came a 
tweedy, white-haired gentleman 
with a green Critic bow tie. 
Brookline, perhaps. 

Everybody seemed to think it 
would be close — “It’s going to be 
a two-point game,” the woman 
had said — and they poured in- 
side to play “sixth man.” scream- 
ing to be heard in Cambridge. 
Hallowed home or chamber of 
horrors, depending on your view, 
that’s Boston Garden. 

It’s been broiling hot in the 
place — no air conditioning, of 
course — but Sunday it was myste- 
riously cooL The game-time tem- 
perature was flashed on the score- 
board as 64 degrees Fahrenheit (18 
centigrade). But the sold-out 
crowd of 14,890 heated things up 
right anyway. 

Signs among the crowd reflect- 
ed deep allegiance — “16 NBA 
World Championship's" and 
“Me Hale’s Array” and “Celtic 
Pride" and “1 Believe.” And the 
Celtics needed every bit of help 
they could get because Atlanta’s 
Dominique Wilkins was magnifi- 
cent, scoring 47 points. But Bird 
had 34 and Kevin McHaie 33 as 
Boston won, 118-1 16. 

The two-point squeaker left the 
once-cool crowd sweaty and limp. 
It was victory achieved on the 
inagiral touch of Bird — who cut 
around Wilkins with the aid of 
timely bump-picks by Robert 
Parish for left-handed runners 
and bank shots and more conven- 
tional long-range, right-handed 
jumpers — and most of all on his 
leadership near the end. The Celt- 
ics shot 80 percent in the fourth 
period to move "into the Eastern 
Conference finals against Detroit. 

‘That’s why he is Lany Bird," 
said Fratrilo, the losing coach who 
called the game “maybe one of the 
greatest you're going to see ” 

“It was a great shool-oul be- 
tween the two of us.” said Wil- 
kins. 

“It always comes back to 
Lany.” said Coach K.C. Jones, 
the Boston coach. The crowd 
chanted. “Lany, Lany, Larry." 

And the scoreboard flashed, 
“Good Luck, Bruins.” 

In minutes, the baskets came 
down, the floor came up. At Fen- 
way Park, the Red Sox had 
trounced the California Angels, 
12-4. There was nothing left — 
except Game 3 of the Stanley Cup 
finals with Edmonton, the first 
cup final series game to be played 
in Boston since 1978. 



SnGoVcridi'AP 

Lany Bird: Leadership with the 
drips down and the hands on. 

Some people left the building 
and came right back in. The old 
man who mopped the dust from 
the parquet at the half of the bas- 
ketball game changed from a 
Celtic shirt to a Brain shin. But 
mostly ii was a new crowd. 
Charlestown and South Boston, 
notable Bruin precincts, turned 
out large numbers. 

Everyone pressed in, all the 
way to the rafters, far up at eye 
level with all the Bruin and Celtic 
championship banners. Up there 
you can touch the steel beams 
when standing for the national 
anthems. The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner was drowned out by cheering 
as loud as that for die Bruins 
during the individual introduc- 
tions from the bluebne — and for 
Randy Burridge, when he broke 
loose on the left wing during the 
first period and scored. 

It was much hotter than earlier 
in the day, and by the second peri- 
od players were skating through 
clouds of moisture. Boston de- 
fenseman Michael Thriven was 
flattened by Edmonton’s Marty 
McSoriey at the red line; The! van. 
temporarily unconscious, was re- 
moved on a stretcher. Wayne 
Gretzky assisted twice to the put 
the Oilers in front, 2-1 . and a sud- 
denly dejected Bruin fan said. Tve 
got a bad feeling about this game.” 
The final was 6-3. Oilers, who took 
a 3-0 series lead. 

The Brains had done their best, 
just about everyone agreed, and 
their fans could take heart at fa- 
miliar faces in the departing 
crowd: Kevin McHaie. Bobby 
Orr, Senator Edward Kennedy, 
Bill Walton. It bad been a long 
day and a good day. and they 
could hardly ask for more. 


SCOREBOARD 


a 

AB 

R 

H 

Pci. 

California 063 390 *00- 4 9 3 

41 

179 

34 

40 

JM 

Bwtaa MS too n — a u i 

40 

145 

33 

54 

-372 

Fraser, Minton 161, Buice (8) and wynsear; 

37 

345 

36 

50 

J45 

Sonera. Stontev (4) and Cerone. W— Stanley. 

42 

161 

2B 

55 

342 

ML l— F raser.4-3. HRs — California, Downing 

38 

139 

32 

47 

33B 

(S). Boston. Graenwalt (6), Boggs (1). 

41 

163 

32 

35 

33 7 

Ctokfaad DO# 606 BOB— 6 2 0 

» 

137 

74 

4* 

336 

NmYMS 060 390 *614—3 I 6 

35 

131 

19 

44 

336 

Davis and Marcodo; Candrtarlo and Stun- 

40 

168 

3* 

So 

333 

ner. W—Condetarla. 62. L— Davis, 4-Z HR- 

41 

164 

a 

S3 

333 

New York, Clark 18). 

40 

Ml 

21 

52 

333 

Seattle 600 OM 200-2 5 6 
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^ojor League teadere 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Laraferd. Oak 
WinftoM, NV 
R,Hmkrml 
Bran. KC 
Bows, Bos 
Carter. Cla , 

A. Davis. Sac 
Cana. Sac 
Puckett. Min 
G. Bdl, Tor 

Roy. Co* — — - 

. Rons: Motttnglv. New York. <0; Conseco, 
Oakland. 39; Lansford. Oakland. 36; R- Hen- 
genon. New Yark.3*; Trammell, Detroit. Ms 
winflald. New York. 33. 

RBIt: VWnBeW. New York, »; Bren, Kwv 
tm Cltv. 34; Canteca. Oakland, 34; Carter, 
Cleveland, X: McGwire, Oakland. 34; Po»- 
nontta. New York. 34. 

. Hite; Lansford; Oakland. 49; Pueketi. Min- 
nesota, 54: Bralt, Kansas CtW. S5; Carter. 
Cleveland. 55; WtaHetd. New York. 54. 

Doubles: Ray,C0lHomlo,14; Brett, Kansas 
Ctty. Ur Lsmari Oefraft, U; AMttlnoty. Mtw 
Wrt. Ui Carter, devetand, 13; GkMMen.Mln- 
eSsala, 13; Puckett. Minnesota, 13. 

TI URK Reynolds. Seattle. 4; Wilson, Kan- 
sas City. 4j 4 tted with 3. 

Home Rons: Hrbek. Minnesota. «; 
McGwire, Oakland. II ; Canseco. Oakland. 10; 
Incovlgila. Texas, 10; Snvder, Cleveland. 10. 

Stefan Sosas: R. Henderson. New YorK32: 
Pettis, Detroit 22; Conseco. Oakland. 15: 

B. Jackson. Kansas CBv, 1 2 : Mosebv. Tarortf a, 
12. 

PITCHING (5 Decisions) 

■ wfea-LasLWBMitea PeL/ERA; Swlndatl 
Cleveland, 8-1.-B89. 2.1 9; vWb. Minnesota. 7-1. 
J7S. 7Mi CandioHI, Cleveland. 4-1. 357, 2D4: 
Hurst, Boston. 4-1, JSSt. 3J»; Dotson. 

York. 5-1. -833. 005. 

MUimMk demons; Boston, 102 ; Langston. 
Seattle, 82; Viola, Minnesota. 42; Morris. De- 
troll, 41: Guzman. Texas. 40. 

Saves: Bckersfer, Oakland. U; Htnotrmor, 
Detroit, lit Williams. Texas. 9: 

Cleveland. 9; Henke. Toronto, B; Plesac, Mil- 
waukee. A ■ 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Palmeirot Chi 


Bonilla Pu 
Larkin, Cln 


Oil 40 - 

J- Thomason. SF 39 137 « 41 Jf* 
Huai: Bands, PhtsbunA 15; BoM iia-PUifc 
bundv33; Gibson, Las Angeles. »<’ SJrtnvber- 
ry. New York. 30; 4 Had with »• 

' RBIs: G. DavtL Houston, Bonllla ntis- 

buf«tU3; K. Hernandez. New^ York, 31 ; Clark. 
San Pronetecn, »; Porrtsti. phllodeipniarj- 
Hlts; LacMa Cincinnati. 57: rofawracw- 
cam, 55; CoMrnan, St, Louis. S3* Goto"** 0 * 

Montreal, S3; AtcGea St.Lpwa S2. 

• .Beatrice Palmeiro. Oilcan©. ,5; 
Pittsburgh. 121 Galarraga. Montreal- «• 
Sabo. OndnDOtl, 12; Bonilla, Pimau™^ 

T3awscaatknS0.il; Pend teton, St. Lou| 6-11- 

.Ttfnfes: ariamon.5/. Lovis.S: MachtU, son 
Frendse&5;Von 5lvfce,Pim«irah.^Borid*. 
PHfefettfnM; Koines. Montreal. 4: Sonaoere. 
CNanw. 4. . ... 

.Home Rum: Strawberry, New Y ork, ii. 
■Bonds. Pfflsteirgn. IDs Banfira ' 

'dark. Son Francisco, 10; D°w aon ' a ^ a ^V 
Stows Bases; G. Younv. Houston. 26. cote^ 
man, St. Louis. 20; LorkIn.CtnClfl«»tt^ 
with. 5t. uwls. U: E. Davis. Cincinnati, u. 
Raines. Monfreab W. 

PITCHING (5 DeCWOOSl 

-^otoUsLMniwfm Pd/ERAr £»» 
■- Irk. 4* WOO. USi Gooden, » 

MBA 27?,- Ki war, Houston, 
Seott.'HowtabSftimWI; RllftCHKhn""- 
Vi m mo. 

' -strtmeats: Scott, Houston. 73: 

lotv48f K. Gn»s. PtillodelpWfv Sa.- Gooden. 
New York. Si DeLeon. 5). Loute. ». ■ 

‘ bm WorrelL SLLOuto. «; ^fminv 
Hmnlari.9; Burke, MontreoL 4; 

York- 6; FreAte Ondnntf I, Si G©tf p,na 
burgh, 5; McDowell. New Yortu 5. 


Sunday’s Line Scores 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


ft 

H 

Pd- 

72 

55 

353 

79 

S3 

331 

16 

44 

326 

33 

51 

J23 

29 

57 

330 

59 

50 

J13 

M 

45 

J10 

24 

44 

JC3 

21 

49 

J03 

13 

41 

399 


Baltimore 000 220 «2»-» 4 9 

Moore. Reed (4), Scurry (9) and Bradley; 
Bauffsta. Morean (7| and Tefrtetoa. w— Bau- 
Iteta, 2-1 L—Moonr, 1-6. Sv— Morgan 0). 
HRs — Seattle.Branttoy {7 ). Baltimore, sheets 
(3), CRIpken (7). 

Dairen 020 000 too— 3 8 • 

Chicago 007 BOO 900— I S ) 

Terrell and Makes; McOawelL Hortaa (7). 
Lana (73. Thlonen (9) and Salas. W— TetrelL 
3-1. L— McDowell, 3-5. 

Cleveland >10 ■» ow 3-d 13 > 

Kansas City 2>1 «> 21Q 0-7 31 0 

Yeti, Dedraan (7>. Schatzeder (93. Laskey 
(9), Janes (101 ondAllonsaa Banda (9); Pow- 
er. Farr (41. Garter (91. Black 110) and Oulr*. 
MacfaHane C91.W— Lasker. HL L— Garber. 1- 
l. sv— Jones IB). HR-aevetand. Franco 13). 
First Gams 

Minaesota MOIUTN-UII 0 

Teens 110 00* 201— S 10 2 

Stroker. Portugal f7l and Lauteier; Hough, 
Cecena 14). Fossas (7). Mohoreic 17). Wil- 
liams (0) ond PefrallL W— Straker, 3-2. L— 
Hough. 4-4. HRs — Minnesota, Loudner (4). 
Texas. McDowell 13). 

Second Game 

MUKON 009 DM S94—4 13 • 

rema qoopsoses-j 8 I 

viola. Reardon 19) and Nieto. Loudner (9); 
daman. Williams (9) and Stanley. W-Vkria. 
7-3. L— Guzman. 4-3. 5v — Reardon (7). HR— 
Mlrmesata. Gaettl (B). 

Toronto 1» "• "*-* * ■ 

Milwaukee MO «2» IS*— 7 10 2 

Flanaocd), Nunez (33. Ward 17) and wnitt; 
Birk&eck.Crim (71. Pf«o c WantSSchrcttier. 
W — BirXbeck, 2-3. L-— Flanagan. 4-3. HRs— 
Milwaukee. Brooas 15). Yount (71. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
eevm lw SM 000 000-6 11 2 

Pim&arvn 80J 091 090-4 H O 

Mahler, Sutter (S) and Benedict; walk. 
Medvln (41. KlPPer €B>- RoWneon 191 end Up 

Major League Standings 


VolHere. W— Mahler. 4-*. L— Walk- 4-3. Sv— 
Sutter (43. 

ctricaga OB2 MO BOOS 71 I 

Cincinnati IN Bit 0S4-1 I 0 

Maddux. DlPIno (7) and Davis; Browning. 
Podllo (4). Blrtsas 14). Murphy (8) and Diaz. 
W— Maddux. 7-3. L — Browning, 2-1. Sv— Ol- 
Ptno (2). HR— CMcngo. Grace (3). 

Hoasfoa 93* MB 901-2 13 2 

St. Louis 089 039 000-1 S 9 

Desha les. Agasta (91. Andersen (9) and Tre- 
vino; Tudor. Terr* (B). Davtey 19) and Pena. 
W— IfSOrihH L— Oartev.O-L Sv— Andersen 
(1). HR— SL Louis. Pena (4). 

Hew York 32* BOO 460-4 12 • 

Las Anuria 909 992 099-0 4 2 

Cone. McDowell (7) and Lyons: Valenzuela. 
Crews (2). Pena (4), Howell (9) and Setose! a. 
W— Cone. 40. L— Valenzuela 3-5. Sv— Mc- 
Dowell 15). HR— New York. Strawtwrnr (111. 
PfiltadetoMa S99 100 019-2 7 1 

San Diego ooa >23 B*»-* 31 • 

KGrosa. Clav (4). Cormon (4). Rllchie (81 
end mutton; Show and Paroat. W— snow, 3-4. 
L— K-Grass. 4-2. HRs— Phltodtoghla. Hayes 
(3). San Dleoa Alomar (3). Krvk (4). 
Montreal 099 800 026—2 4 1 

San Francisco 400 410 Ux— 7 9 1 

Heaton, McGoHlgan (4). Hssketh (7). Par- 
rati (7). Burke (8) and Reed ; Downs. Garretts 
(9) and Metvla w— Downs. 3-4 L — Heal on, 1- 
X HRs— Montreal. Brooks (5). San Franctsca 
Clark (10). Urtbe (2). 


AUTO RACING 


Indianapolis 500 Lineup 


HOCKEY 


Stanley Cup Finals 


TENNIS 


Edmonton 


Game. 3 

I 2 M 
1 • *— J 

First Ported — 1. Boston, Damage 2 
(Sween e y). 2:44. X Edmonton. McCldtaad I 
(Gretzky. KruaMlnyskl), 14:11, PatMltles: 
Ttwlvetv Bas (holding). 5:31; McClelland, 
earn drip). 8:45; Neely. Bas IboonUnoi. 9:M. 

Second Period— X Edmonton, THdcanea 5 
(Anderaon. Gretzky ), 10:25 iapl.4 Edmonton, 
Aodersoa 8 (Slmstson). 17:57. Penalties; Moc- 
Tavlsh. Edm (reuahine).4:S4; Pedersen. Bas 
(slashing). 4-J4; McQeikmd. Edm, malar 
(ttghllne), 9:43; Miller. Bas. mlnor-malor 
( roughing, fighting). 9:41; Tlkkonen. Edm 
(hatolng). 14:42; Simpson, Edm (kol tfto t). 
16:25. 

TWrd Period — S, Edmonton, Tlkkonen t 
(Gretzky, C regal. 1 :32. A Bastoa, Lemur 4 
[Unsetn on, Bouraue). 4:39. 7, Edmonton, 
Simpson 11 1 Anderson. Messier 1,10. -29. k Bos- 
ton, Nee hr 9 (Jovca. WhsJev), 14:02 (pp). 9, 
Edmoataa. TVdumen 7 (Gretzky. Andereon), 
19:40 feni. Renames: McSoriey, Edm (hook- 
ing). 12:51; Edmonton bench, served BY Tlk- 
konen (too many men on Ice), 15:42. 

SDotsoaooaf: Edmonton (on Lemeiln) 13-6- 
9—25; Boston (on Fuhr) 10-8-10— 29. 

Pawer-Ptor ooparfonlttw: Edmonton 1 of J; 
Boston 1 ol S. 

Referee: Andy vanHettemond. Ueesmen: 
Ray Scaplnelta. Ron Finn. 


Schedule 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
East Division 


New York 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Boston 

Milwaukee 

Toronto 

Baltimore 


Oakland 

To* as 

Kama Cltv 

Minnesota 

Chicago 

5oottto 

caiifemto 


27 14 

27 1J 
24 15 

22 17 

21 20 
IB 2« 
8 34 

West Division 

W L 
29 13 

23 2D 

9 ) 22 

38 22 

18 27 
38 25 

17 24 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Co *t Divlltoo 

W L 


Pd. OB 
A59 - 
M3 to 
.634 1 

.564 4 

J12 6 

429 9Yl 
.190 tm 

Pd. G» 
490 — 

sn m 

476 9 

450 10 
439 10» 
439 llto 
J9S 12fc 


Pd. GB 


tfstteg drivers, cemdrfew cor aumbere. cbos- 
sis-ene tees ewd tour-top waRftcatlDa speeds In 
miles per hour around the 2to-mlle (4Jtt*Uo- 
meferi Udlaaaaatis Motor Speedway track 
(R-raeiUO: 

ROW 3: 1. Rk* Mean. UA. No.5, Perake- 
Oievy V& 219.199; 2. Danny Sullivan. Ui. 
No. 9, Penske-aww V8. 2)6334; J. Al Unser. 
U3. Na 1. Penske-Chevy VL 216270. 

ROW 2: 4. Mario AndrettL U.S. No. 6 Lola- 
Chew V9. 234492; S. Al Umer Jr. UA. No. 3, 
March- Oww V8. 214.186; 6 Ark Luvwitfyfc 
me Netherlands. No. 7,Loto-Cea*orttv211£11. 

ROW 3: 7. Scott Brayton. UA. Ha. 91. Loto' 
Quick, 212434; 8. Emereon Fttttoaldl. Brazil. 
No. 20, Morch-Chevv V8. 212532; 9. Derek 
Ooiy, Ireland. Na. 78. Lola-Canvorth. 2I2J9S. 

ROW 4: lb Michael AndrettL U5. No. 1b 
March- Cosworth, 210.183; 31. Randy Lewis. 
U^. No. 24 Lola-Coswarttv 209.774; 12. Ro- 
berto Guerrero, Cotombla N&Z Lo>o-Cos- 
warth. 209532. 

ROWS: lb Kevin Cagon.U5. No. 11,Mard>- 
Caewarttv 209552; te. Tom Sneva U5. Na 91. 
Lola- Judd, 30K499; 15. Piril Krueger. 05. 
No. 97, 1986 Mardi-CoswArtn. 204212. 

ROW 6: 16 Dick Simon, US. No. 22. LOia- 
Coswarth. 207555: 37. Tea FabL ItoW. N& b 
M erch-Porsaw, 207J44; lb Jbn Crawford. 
Scotland. Na 15. 3987 Uria-BoWc V6 210544 
ROW7: 39. Bobby RdW. Ui. No.4T. Ldo- 
Judd. 208524; 2b Raul Boreal. Brazil, no. 30. 
Lolo-Caswom. 211JE8: 21. R-OomlMc Date 
son Ui, Na 9Z 1W7 Loto-Caswsytt), JiMRi 
ROW 1: 22. aj. Favt. U5. Na 41 , 1987 Loto- 
Coswartft. 20959b; 23. R-fllll Vukovlch III. 
U5-Na 54. March-Cosworth. 204545; 24 Tony 
Bettennausen. U5L. Mali Lota-Cosworta 
208342. 

ROW 9: 2b R-Tero Palm ratti. Finland. 
Na2Hjoto-Cus— 'Ey 208101; 26 Steve CMt- 

sev, U-S- No. 35. 1987 March-Cos worth, 
207551; 27. R-John Andretti, Ui, Na 9b Lota- 
Caswarfh. 297594 

row W: 2b R-ftocfcy Moran. Ui- No. 41 
1984 Mardt-Casnarflv 207.181; 89- Sinn Fa*. 
Ui- No. 64 1984 Mardt-ChevY V4. 206578: 3b 


Edmonton z Boston 1 
Edmonton 4 Boston 2 
Edmonton 6. Boston 3 
Mav M: Edmonton of Boston 
i-May 34: Boston at Edmonton 
s-Mav 39: Edmonton at Boston 
s-Mov 31: Boston at Edmonton 


NBA Playoffs 



30 

1) 

.732 

— 

JOimny Rutherford. UA, No. 17. Lolg-Bulck 

NOW York 

25 

17 

sn 

555 

VO. 208X42. 

Plttsteirgh 

21 

21 

300 

9» 

ROW IT: 31. Ludwfg Hoimratn jr„ Canada. 

SL Louts 

20 

21 

JOB 

ID 

Na 77, Luto-Ces*orth. jjpjisj 32. Rich Vo- 

cweogo 

18 

22 

.450 

115* 

gtor. Ui. N0.29T, 3987 MaretvCoswortti, 

Montreal 

15 

24 

JBS 

14 

207.126: 33. Hoitfdy Hoi tots. UJS. No. 21. 





MorctaComartn, 20*5)0. 


w 

L 

Prt- 

GB- 



?4 

16 

JBD 

— 

First alternate: Gordon Johnax*. UJL 

Houston 

22 

17 

JSM 

1V3 

No. 6ft 3987 Morat-Camortte 20*693. 

Las Angetos 

22 

23 

J12 

3tt 

Second aUarooto: e-Scott Atchison, U&. 

SM Francisco 

21 

21 

SO 

4 

RUL 55, 1986 Morch-Cowmrth. 205.142. 

Ckielnnatl 

15 

2? 

351 

10 

Field Average: SW.188 men. 

Son Diego 

IS 

27 

JOS 

11Vt 

secant A rente*.' 210389 WBM 

Atlanta 







SUNDAY’S RESULT 
Eastern Caefereace Semifinals 
Atlanta 38 28 30 34-116 

Boston » 31 25 34—139 

Bind 35-24 M 34 McHaie 19-34 13-13 33; Wil- 
kins 19-33 8-9 47. wittman 17-12 M 21 Re- 
bounds: Atlanta 37 [Willis lit, Boston 35 
(kllcHale 13). Assists: Atlanta J! (Rivers ill. 
Boston 28 (Ainge 10), 

Schedule 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Semifinals 

Baton 110, Atlanta 101 
Boston 10b Atlanta 97 
Atlanta 11b Boston 92 
Atlanta lib Boston 109 
Atlanta lib Boston 104 
Boston IQS. Atlanta 100 
Boston 11b Atlanta 116 

Finals 

Mav 25: Detroit at Boston 
May 24: Detroit al Boston 
Mar Mr. Boston at Detroit 
Mar M: Boston at Detroli 
j-juoe 1: Detroli at Boston 
s>jom 3: Boston of Detroit 
s-Jene S: Detroit ot Boston 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
semifinals 

i Of. Angeles lib Utah 91 
Utah 101, Lot Angeles 97 
Utah 96, Lbs Angeles 99 
Los Angeles >1A Utah 100 
Las Angeles 133. Utah 109 
Utah 10b Los Angeles 60 
Las Angetes 109. Utah 98 
Finals 

Mav tK Dallas ot Las Angeles 
May 25: Dalhs ot Los Anodes 
May 27: LOS AnoelW ot Dallas 
May 3to lm Angeles ot Dallas 
x-Mav 31: Dallas at Los Angetos 
jbjuw T. LOS Angeles at Dellas 
m-jom 4 or June S: Delias at Los Angeles 
iu-if necessary) 


French Open Results 

MEN 

First Round 

Paul Annaeone. U S. aef. Torlk Benhabiles, 
France, fc-3. 6-1. 6-1. Francesco ConreRoML 
itwv.det. MIcnM Schoperr. Nettwrionas. +4. 
6-b 4-2; Jon Gunnarsson. Sweden, del. Don 
Cossidv. US, 6-4 4-b 7-5; Patrick Kuhnen. 
W«t Germany, del. Jean Eteurtm ». France. 6- 
1 4-b 7-4 (7-51; Jorge Lozano, Mexico- del. 
Broderick Dvke, Australia 4-4. 63. 7-5; Ar- 
noud Boetsch. Franca, del. Me* PurceiL ui, 

6- 4. 61, 7-6. 7-5; Andre Aol&sJ 19), U5- del. 
Poolo Cone, IIOly.646l. 62; EduttrdaMossa 
Argentina def. Amos Mansdort, Israel. 4-4, 4 
6, 6-1 l-o (retired! : Alberto Tous. Sooln. out. 
Romesn Krtshnon, India 64. 61 r-e, S-t, 64; 
Marcelo Pinpoint. Uruouav. del. John Ross. 
U5. 64. 7-5. 61 

Mognvs Guslofsson. Sweden, def. Milan 
Sreiber. Czechoslovakia. 7-5. 6b 6-3: Mois 
WItonder (3). Sweaeit def. Josef Cihok. 
Czechoslovak la. 7-5, 7-S 61 ; Francisco Yunis. 
Argentina del. EduordoOstaS(wln,6b64.2- 
4.6-3; John McEnroe 1 16). Ui. art Alexander 
Volkov. Soviet union, 7-6 17-21.63. 7-6 (7-2); 
Yannick Noah 16). France, del. Rlckl Os- 
terthua West Germany. 7-4 (7-4). 61. 6-4; 
Todd W I taken, u S. def. Bomlsiov Stonkovic, 
Czechoslovakia. 64 6ft 63; Jeremy Bores. 
Britain, det. Todd Wooabrtooe. Ausiroila 64. 
2-6 6b 7-* (7-01; Jim Puoa UA. del. Tomas 
Smta. Czechoskzvokio. 63. 61. 63. 

Emilia Sanchez (171. Snotn. det. Atonsour 
Bohraml, iron. 6), 7-5. 63; Andres Vysond, 
Soviet U man. Set. Menno Oosl Ins. The Nether- 
lands. 6-6 61. 61; Tore Meinacke. West Ger- 
many. del. Patrick Bavr. Wesf Germony. 6-4 
6X64; Lull Moltor. Brazil, det. Mikael Pem- 
fors, Sweden, 66 6b 61 ; Jacob Hlasek, Swii- 
lertand, det Guillaume Raoux. F ranee, 61,7- 
6 (7-51. 61; Christian Saceanu. West 
Germony. dH. Jorastov Novrolll. Czoehoslo- 
vakla. 7-5. 6-0. 62; GulHormo Perez- Roldan 
(15), Argentina, del. Albena MonrtnL Argerv 
Una 63. 7-5.X4.64; A tort woodfarde. Austra- 
lia det. Li bar PI mek. Czechoslovakia 6 - 4 . 6-6 
4-4; Andres Gomez Il3i. Ecuador, del. UU 
Shan hind. Sweden. 7-4 17 31. 6b 4-6. 4-t 6-4: 
Ronald Agenor. Haiti, del. Jimmy Arias, U.5„ 

7- 4 17-4), 6b 64. 

Guv Forget i France, det. Peier Lundoten. 
Sweden. 7-4 (9-71. 6-X 4-4: Christian Berg- 
sirom, Sweden, def. Patrice hoctina France. 
6X64.6-3; Jordl ArreM,5pain.dd.Curi-uwe 
Sleeb. West Germony. 34, 6 1, 62, 63; Mariwi 
Volda Czechoslovakia det. Woliv Masur. 
Australia. Xt. 64, 64, 76 (7-*I 
WOMEN 
First Round 

Steffi Graf ():. West Germony.def. Nathalie 
Guerrea France. 6b 6-4; Claudia Kohde- 


Top finishers and earnings to 186 Colonial 
National invitation tournament which ended 
Sunday on the 7,iw-rant Par-78 Cctonlol 
Country CfuB course in Fart Worm, rexes : 
Lonny wadklna 3135JXI0 47-49-7M5— 270 

Ben Crenshaw, SUM 6M7db47-271 
Mark Caicavecchla SSWW 46494We-271 
Joev sindeku. SSbOOB 71-4647-48-271 
Clarence Raw. 530000 47-4645-74-274 

Mark Wtohfc S25.125 77-67-69-47-275 

David Graham, S2S.I25 71-4670-46— 27S 

Scott Hoch, S25.I35 *7-6671-69—275 

David Frost, S21M0 76464649—277 

Oita Beck, 521X00 71-7649-67— 277 

Rare Cochran. S15.W0 71-49-7644— 27B 

Ken Green, s)i«00 72^7-46-71— 27B 

Mark Lve. *15.900 72-71-63-72-578 

John Inman, *15.900 67-7367-72— 778 

John Mahaitev. *15.900 6»-n-*67?-278 

DA Wei bring. *10575 71-47-73-49— 379 

Tom Purtzw. *70575 7«fr4B-49— 379 

Mark O'Meara. *10575 73-71-4849-279 

Paul Azinger. *10875 79-68-7671 — 279 

Mac (TGrody. *10875 767649-70-279 

Steve Pale, *10875 *9-67-71.77— 2 7« 

Mike Huittert. SM17 46467546-280 

Mike Donald, *6437 767T49-48— 390 

John cook. *6417 774546*9-280 

□eve Rummells, SM17 71 -*673-70— 290 
Bab TwOY, 56417 76767670—260 

BabBv Wsdklns, S4477 71-7147-73— 250 

Payne Stewart. **417 754648-72—280 

Lea Trevino. 54417 *671-4672—290 


McEnroe, Warmly Welcomed, Wins; 
Seeds Advance as French Open Starts 


By Robin Herman 

New York Times Service 

PARIS — The French crowd 


roared and jumped to its feet 10 
welcome John McEnroe back 10 
the big time here Monday on the 
first day of the French Open tennis 
tournament. As admired here as 
any Frenchman, McEnroe nodded 
to his supporters and then went on 
to the serious work of defeating 
Alexander Voikov of the Soviet 
Union in three uneven sets, 7-6, 6- 
). 7-6. 

“ Paris aime McEnroe." ex- 
plained a spectator. 

“He’s cool.” said a group of teen- 
agers. 

The other seeded players also 
fared well {see Scoreboard) in a qui- 
et day at Roland Garros Stadium 
under gray skies. Steffi Graf, Ga- 
briels Sabatioi. Mats Wilander and 
Yannick Noah all advanced. 

After six months off the tour 
because of suspension, back injury 
and malaise, it was not a given that 
the 29-year-old McEnroe would 
sail through the opening rounds 
here. Al Though be bad won the To- 
kyo Open in April, he was knocked 
out in the first round of the Tour- 
nament of Champions, on clay, 
three weeks ago in New York. 

It's a new role for him — John 
McEnroe as underdog, seeded 
16th. He rates his chances here as 
“a longshot, but longer shots have 
happened. This particular tourna- 
ment I’m not setting my sights that 
high. It’s going to take me a few 
months to be back in the swing of 
things." Should be make it to the 
round of 16 he is likely to meet top- 
seeded Ivan Lendl, who is ranked 
first worldwide. 

In the 21 -year-old Volkov 
McEnroe faced a solid player and 
fellow left-hander who made him 
pay for his initial imprecision and 
Inability to get his first serve in. 
Volkov broke McEnroe in the first 
game and they went on to a tie- 
breaker in (he first set 

McEnroe had his crowd-pleasing 
moments of clowning and cajoling 
of referees in the more intimate 


environs of (he smaller second sta- 
dium. It seemed a way of shaking 
off the nervousness to which be 
later admitted. 

As McEnroe stretched in a serv- 
ing motion, an overzealous lines- 
man cried out, ‘'Faute!" for a foot- 
fault; McEnroe stopped in mid- 
motion. before making contact 
with t be ball, and gave the lines- 
man his patented disdainful stare. 

“Thank you for calling it before I 
hit it,” he told the man, to laughter 
from the crowd. McEnroe was 
awarded a first serve and used it for 
an ace, then turned to the linesman 
again. “HI have to thank you after 
the match,” he said. “You woke me 
up.” 

But McEnroe needed more wak- 
ing up than that. His serves weren’t 
going in. his forehands were hitting 
the net, his neat drop shots 



Top-seeded Steffi Graf, a 6-0,6- 
4 opening-round victor over 
Frenchwoman Nathalie Gnerree. 


dropped neatly back onto his own 
side. 

For the first tiebreaker though, 
he discovered some sharpness, win- 
ning it handily. 7-1 He whistled 
through the second set and held 
serve easily in the third while Vol- 
kov straggled. McEnroe lost only 
eight points on his serve in the last 
two sets. 

Afterward he said, “It would 
have been tough to get worse. I 
would not have finished the match. 
I would have been defaulted by the 
chair umpire due to bad playing: 
“You’re not acting badly — but 
you’re just so bad, lei's slop it now.’ 
and I probably would have agreed 
with him. 1 sure as hell am noi 
going to win the tournament play- 
ing like ihaL" 

Still, be has the French on his 
side. “I wish that it happened more 
in America.” be said of the crowd 
suppon. 

A U.S. compatriot who bas al- 
ready found a spot in French hearts 
is 18-year-old Andre Agassi. He 
has scooted up the men's ladder in 
the past six months to No. ]5 with 
a two-fisted backhand and a show- 
man's feel for a crowd. And in his 
opening-rounder, he beat Italy's 
top player. Paolo Cane, in straight 
sets, 6-4. 6-1. 6-2. 

He is being typed as the “good" 
American as opposed to the bad 
boys McEnroe and Jimmy Con- 
nors. Agassi also found cheering 
crowds at the recent Italian Open. 

“1 was surprised by the publicity 
in Rome,” be said. “A lot of people 
knew about me and had followed 
my game. Here it is the same, I am 
surprised, but 1 like it. It's exciting.” 

Of McEnroe and Connors he 
said: “I have always respected and 
admired them both, but ] realized 
that I didn't want to be the way 
they are on court.” 

The only upset of the day was 
provided by Frenchwoman Cather- 
ine Tanvier, who beat 1 lih-seeded 
Katerina Maleeva of Bulgaria. 6-4, 
7-5. 


Twins Show ’ 87 Form in Sweep 


Compiled by Our Stuff From Pispoiches 

ARLINGTON. Texas — Losers 
of three straight and snick in sixth 
place in the American League West, 
the Minnesota Twins niroed on the 
combination of hitting and pitching 
it had been lacking in this year of 
their post-World Series hangover. 
Baseball's defending champions 
swept. a doubleheader from the Tex- 
as Rangers on Sunday and vaulted 
to fourth place, one game behind 
third-place Kansas City. 

“That's the way you’re supposed 
to do it — the hitting and pitching 



Kitsch (7). West Germany. del. Anmlikl Kan- 
•lloooulou. Greece. 4-2. 4-4; Ronnie Reis. Ui- 
del. Nlorka Soduoe. U.S, 4-3. 4-J: Linda Fer- 
randa, I lolv.drt. Kolhteen Horvath. U.S. 4-2.2- 
6. 4-3; Louise Field. Australia. Oel. Carol* 
Christ Ian. U.S. 4- 1,44. 61 ; Zlno Garrison 1 101, 
us. del. Sleuftanla Rehe. U4. 61 44, 61: 
Masoko vanaat japan, def. Michelle Jaa- 
aord. Australia, 6X4-3; Federico Bonslanorl, 
Italy, del. Hu Na. US. 67. 64, 6i 

Hano MandUl ova (SI. Australia, del. Eliza- 
beth Mlnier. Australia. 62. 61; Eva P<aff. 
Wes! Germany. def. Amy Frazier, U.5.6X6 
2; Nicole -toaermon. Netherlands, act. Mar- 
cello Mesker, Netherlands. 63, 61; Helena 
Suhova (4J. Czechoslovak la, def. isobc t Cuela. 
West Germany. 62. 60; Susoo Sloane, Ui. 
def. Camille Beniamin. U.S. 62.04. 61 J «*ol- 
taeito Regal (HI, Italy, def. Sabrina Gales. 
Yugoslavia, 64. 4-2; PalrictoTora&inl.Araen- 
1 1na, del . J ana Novotna, Czechoslovak la, 1-4.6 
1 62; Julio Ha lord, France, def. Glsei* Mira 
Brazil- 63. 62. 

Donna Faber. U.S- det. Catherine Matties. 
France. 6a 64: Laura Garrone, Italy, aet. 
Katrina Adams, ui- 7-5, >4. 4-3; Peanut 
Horner. U.S.def. Lisa Bonder. U.S. 1-4. 6X6 
4; Marla Stranlund. Sweden, def. Christina 
smart. West Germony. 14.6X62; GobrleUa 
Satiottni (4), Argentina del. Molder Laval. 
France. 61. 7-5; Catherine Tonvler, France, 
def. Koterfn Maleeva (ill. Bufeorto. 64, 7-5: 
Helena Keiesi. Conoda. del. Morie-Chrlstlne 
Calleio. France, 44. 6X4-4; Michelle Torres. 
Ui, def. Natalia Bykova Soviet Unlon.6t.62 

Staieska ZruBokovo. Cxechastovokla. del. 
Monloue jew. U.S- 6ft 60; Monuelo Mo- 
leeva W’rvaef. Thea det. Petra Huber. Aus- 
tria. 6X61 ; Hosier Wilvoet. The Netherlands, 
def. Andre Stales. dArgentina 74 (941. 63: 
Melissa Gurney. U.S. det. Sabine Auer. West 
Germany. 7-5. 7-5: Wlllrud Probet. West Ger- 
manv.def. Sabine Hock, west Germany. 44, 6 
1; Sabina APPdmans, Belgium, del. Elise 
Buroin. UJ- 4-4, 6? 10-7;. 60. Jono PosoIsJ- 
lova Czechoslovakia, def. Rosalvn Falrban*. 
South Africa. 7-* <7-31. 74 17-lj; Noelle van 
Lolhim. France, def. Celine Cohen. Switzer- 
land. 7-5. 4-1 




BASEBALL 
American League 

BOSTON— Recoiled Mihe Smithson, Pitch- 
er. from PowfucAet of ffie International 
League. Optioned John Marzteia catcher, to 
Pawtucket. 

NEW YORK— Activated RdAGutdrv.MICh- 
er. from a 2ftdav rehobllltallon program. 
Placed Tim Stoddard, pitcher, on the IS-dav 
disabled list. Sent Jose Cruz, outfielder, to 
Columbus of the International League tar a 

20-dav rehabilitation program. 

National League 

ATLANTA— Named Bobby Wine, Roy Mat- 
lYko and Clarence Jones coaches. 

CINCINNATI— Activated Tracy janes. out- 
fielder. Sent Ran Rowlcke. outfielder, out- 
right to Nashville of the American Associa- 
tion. Recalled Pat Partita, pitcher, from 
Nashville. Optioned Frank williams, pitcher, 
ond Leo Garcia, outfielder. 10 Ncsnvilie. 

NEW ^ YORK— Activated Dove Mogadon. In- 
Helder. tram the 15-dov disabled Hsf.OpHoned 
Mark Carrean. outfielder, to Tidewater of the 
International Leoaue. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

NEW er«G LAND— Stoned Oava Tezefra. 
placed cher. to a free-ogent contract. 

NEW ORLEANS— Signed Brett Moxle. free 
safety, and Paul Jurgemaa defensive end. to 
two- year contracts. Waived Rodney Hender- 
son. datansiv* one*. 

N.y.jETB— T raded Russell Carter, deten- 
slveboU, to Ihe L-A. Raiders fora 31 ctn- round 
draft Pick In 1989. 

PHILADELPHIA— Wooed Bruce Tiller, 
urtde receiver. 

PHOENIX— Agreed lo terms with Ken Har- 
vey, linebacker. 

5 £ ATT L E —Signed Brian Blades, wide re- 
ceiver. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

MINNESOTA — AcOutred the rights ot loot 
Ubo. wtra. tram Calgary far a tilth- round 
droll choice In the 1988 draft. 


working at the same time ” said 
Manager Tom Kelly. 

The Twins breezed in the opener, 
J5-5. as 11m Laudner had three hits 
(including a two-run home run l 
and drove in four runs, and Kirby 
Puckett had three hits and three 


BASEBALL ROUNDUP 


RBIs. Texas had won three straight 
and 1 1 of its fast 13. 

In the nightcap. Gary Gaetti hit 
a bases- loaded homer off relief ace 
Mitch Williams with two out in the 
ninth inning, breaking up a score- 
less duel and giving Frank Viola a 
4-2 victory. 

Gaetti hit the first pitch from 
Williams 423 feet (128.9 meters) 
into the center-field stands. Loser 
Jose Guzman walked Randy Bush 
with two out and Puckett singled 
for the ninth hit off Guzman. Wil- 
liams came on and walked Kent 
Hrbek, loading the bases for Gaet- 
ti’s eighth home run of the season 
and fifth career grand-slam. 

Winning his sixth straight deci- 
sion, Viola (7-1) allowed seven hits 
in 8W innings with no walks and 
seven strikeouts. 

Jeff Reardon took over after 
Scott Fletcher and Ruben Sierra 
singled with one out in the Ranger 
ninth; he yielded a two-run double 
to Pete Incaviglia before recording 
his seventh save of the season and 
No. 200 of his career. 

In the opener. Les Straker. pitch- 
ing on two days' rest, allowed nine 
hits and all four Texas runs in 6'4 
innings. Last Thursday, he retired 
only one batter and was pounded 
by Kansas City for four first-inning 
runs. 

“We hit in the first game and 
won a dramatic game in the sec- 
ond,” Kelly said. “Everybody did a 
great job.” 

Tigers 3, White Sox 1: In Chica- 
go, Walt TerreD’s five-hitter gave 
Detroit its fifth straight victory and 
extended the White Sox losing 
streak to seven. The Tigers went 
ahead, 2-0. in the second when Jack 
McDowell walked Chet Lemon. 


who reached third on Matt Nokes's 
single and scored on Pat Sheridan’s 
angle. Ray Knight was safe on 
third baseman Sieve Lyons’s field- 
ing error, loading the bases, and a 
walk to Lou Whitaker forced 
Nokes home. 

Indians 8, Royals 7: In Kansas 
City. Missouri, Ron Washington 
singled home Mel Hall in the 10th 
•to complete Cleveland’s come- 
frora-behind triumph. Julio Franco 
had tied the score in the ninth with 
a three-run homer off Gene 
Garber. Washington’s game-win- 
ner followed a two-out double by 
Hall, who had a rwo-run double 
earlier in the game. 

Mets 5, Dodgers 2: In the Na- 
tional league, in Los Angeles, un- 
beaten David Cone won his sixth 
game and New York extended its 
winning streak to seven. The win- 
ners' Darryl Strawberry had three 
hits, including his league-leading 
1 1 th home ran of the season. 

In the sixth inning. Cone hit Pe- 
dro Guerrero on the shoulder 
(Cone's first two pitches had been 
high and inside), and Guerrero an- 
grily flung his bat toward the 
mound and then charged Cone. Re- 
strained by Met catcher Barry Ly- 
ons, Guererro was ejected. On Sat- 
urday nighti the teams had gotten 
into a brushback battle. 

Giants 7, Expos 2: In San Fran- 
cisco, Bob Melvin's two-run double 
capped a four-run first and Kelly 
Downs pitched four-hit ball for 
eight innings. Downs struck out six 
and walked three, and Scott Gar- 
relis pitched a hitiess ninth. 

Padres 9, Phillies 2: In San Die- 
go. John Kjuk homered. drove in 
four runs and scored three to back 
the seven-hit pitching of Eric Show 
and lead the Padres to Lheir highest 
run total of the year. Show struck 
out seven and walked none in his 
third complete game of the year. 
He has allowed only four earned 
runs in his last 31 innings and had 
not given up a home run in 4216 
innings until Von Hayes connected 
in the fourth. IAP. II PI l 


SIDELINES 


Obelmejias Beats Park for WBA Tide 

CHUNGJU, South Korea (AP) — Fulceorio Obelmgias of Venezuela 
knocked down champion Park Chong-pal of South Korea three times 
Monday en route to winning a unanimous 12-round decision and the 
World Boxing Association super middleweight crown. 

It is Obelmgias's first world title in an 1 1-year career, his record is 49- 
4-0, two of the defeats coming at the hands of middleweight champion 
Marvin Hagjer. Park, 46-1-1, had won the crown by slopping Mexican 
Jesus Gallardo last December. He had been aiming for a bout with WBC 
middleweight champion Thomas Hearns. 

Braves Ax Manager Tanner, 4 Coaches 

CHICAGO (AP) — The Atlanta Braves fired Manager Chuck Tanner 
here Sunday night and named Russ Nixon, a manager in ihe team's minor 
league system, to replace him. Also let go were coaches Wiffie StargeQ, Bob 
Skinner, Al Monchak and Tony Bartirome. The Braves, who lost lheir first 
10 games litis season, are 12-27. the worst record in the National League. 

The team was 153-208 under Tanner, who took over in the 1986. 
Tanner, 58, led Pittsburgh to the World Series title in 1979. In a 19-year 
career he had also managed ihe Chicago White Sox and Oakland; his 
composite record is 1352-1,381, putting him 20th on the all-time manage- 
rial victory list. 

Wadkius Rallies on 65, Wins U.S. Golf 

FORT WORTH, Texas (AP) — Lanny Wadkins came from five shots 
back with a 65 Sunday to reps ter a one-slroke victory in the Colonial 
National Invitation golf tournament. He finished at 270. 10 under par. 

Wadkins shot a 4-under 31 over the front nine and nailed down the 
victory with a birdie at 18. Mark Calcavecchia (a closing 66) and Joey 
qin/Msr (68) followed him to the final hole with chances to force a 
playoff, but both missed birdie putts. They finished at 271 along with Ben 
Crenshaw, who birdied his last Jour holes for a 67. Clarence Rose, a three- 
shot leader at the start of the day, faded to 74-274. 
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Noriega Bargaining Beverly Sills J A Tough Ad tO Follow 


YX7 ASHINGTON — '‘Hello, is 
V V this Elliot Abrams? This is the 
president What have you worked 
out with Noriega?" 

“We have it all wrapped up in a 
neat package. Mr, President” 

“That’s what you told me two 
months ago. Why hasn't he stepped 
down?" 

“He's making a few demands — 
but none that we 
can’t live with. 

For example, he 
says if be has to 
leave Panama be 
wants to be at- 
torney general 
of the United 
States." 

That’s out of 
the question and 
you know it El- . . 

hoL Fm sticking . BUCnwald 


“He said he has a bad image in 
the United States and he thought 


he could improve it by doing, televi- 
sion commercials for the Chrysler 


By DonaJ Henahan 

Mew York Tima Sen me 


sion commercials for the 
Corporation.” 

“I might consider that* 


N EW YORK — Beverly Sills 
has never been the retirine 





by Ed Meese. If f replace Ed with 
Noriega it will look as if Meese did 
something wrong. You tell him it's 
no deal." 

“I will, but I know what he is 
going to say. Hell tell me that if he 
can’t be attorney general he wants 
to be chief of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency ” 

“No way, Elliot. The head of the 
DEA has to be an American citi- 
zen, hopefully with an unblemished 
record" 

“I’m aware of that, but the trou- 
ble is Noriega thinks he is calling 
the shots because he knows we'll do 
practically anything to get him out 
of Panama. The last Lime I talked to 
him be told me that if he can't be 
director of the DEA he wants Lee 
lacocca'sjob.” 

“Why does he want to do that?" 


"There is more. He not only 
wants to head up Chrysler but he 
also wants a free pass to Space 
Mountain at Disney World." 

“That's too much. As president 
of the United States i can’t okay a 
free pass for Disney World. Con- 
gress will say Pm soft on cocaine 
smugglers. Tell Noriega if he 
doesn't step down in a week I will 
resort to stronger methods." 

“That's what you said to tdl him 
the last time we made our absolute 
final offer. Noriega told me to tdl 
you that he is silting tight unless we 
give him a Trident submarine." 

“What does he want with a Tri- 
dent submarine?" 

“He said it is perfect transporta- 
tion for cruising from Colombia to 
the Florida Keys. Mr. President. I 
thin k he’s toying with us. I have a 
hunch be would accept a plain, ev- 
eryday missile destroyer if we made 
a hard offer." 

“Elliot, the Pentagon is not for 
sale. If we give Noriega a destroyer 
how do we know he won't come 
back the following week and de- 
mand 20 stealth bombers? We mast 
let him know we are a superpower 
and that we will not be subjected to 
blackmail by a tinhorn dictator." 


Show, Book Planned 
On Banned Soviet Art 


“We could always offer him Jim- 
my Swaggart’s evangelical TV pro- 
gram. Noriega can raise more mon- 
ey on the stow than he can selling 
dope.” 

“Try it out on him. If be turns us 
down what do we do then?" 

“We have intelligence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Noriega told several cro- 
nies that he would like to be a guest 


The Anociaiai Pro* nics that he would like to 

NEW YORK. — Hundreds of on “Wheel of Fortune.’ " 
Russian avant-garde paintings “What for?" 
banned from view since 1932 will "He is verv excited : 


Russian avant-garde paintings “What for?" 

banned from view since 1932 will "He is very excited about the 

be displayed in Leningrad and re- prizes someone ran win if they gpt 


produced in a book published un- lucky. What I suggest is that we 
der a joint American-Soviet project telecast a ‘Wheel of Fortune’ show 


this fail, publishers said. 


from Panama and have V anna 


The collection of Russian avant- While rig it so Noriega will win a 
garde art is believed to be the larg- an electric o rgan, a camper and a 


est ever to be displayed in that ceramic bulldog. But he has to pick 
country or published in the West, them up in Guatemala." 

nfWVrdina rn ikci m ikilioTiiritv hmirA All [?!!!.• *.l_ 


according to the publishing house "All right, Elliot. But that's our 


Harry N. Abrams Inc. The compa- last offer. Tell Noriega that if he 
ny is producing the art book in won't listen to reason Fm going to 


1^1 has never been the retiring 
type, so let’s avoid the word and 

S thai she is stepping aside. Her 
sduled departure at the end of 
this year as genera] director of the 
New York City Opera will not 
take her out of the company’s 
picture — she becomes president 
of the board, after all. 

But even if a credible replace- 
ment can be found to ran the day- 
by-day, night-by-night opera- 
tions, the gap will not be easily 
filled. There is little hope that the 
company will find another such 
winning combination: an instant- 
ly recognizable celebrity with a 
gift for spotting and promoting 
vocal talent, a grasp of and affec- 
tion for the company’s 44-year 
history and — most incredibly — 
a knack for balancing budgets. 

When she took over the mana- 
gerial job almost a decade ago, as 
1 recall, most observers of the op- 
era scene fully expected her to 
fail. Many, indeed, seemed to 
hope for such an outcome, partly 
because certain of Sills’s personal 
qualities have always rubbed de- 
tractors the wrong way. 

For a start, consider her occa- 
sionally breezy — some said unin- 
formed — approach to serious 
musical matters, her seemingly di- 
rectionless eclecticism and refusal 
to take sides in stylistic wars, her 
infuriating popularity with a pub- 
lic that cuts across cultural lines, 
her habit of puncturing preten- 
sions, inducting her own, and her 
affection [or operetta, Broadway 
musicals and other middlebrow 
entertainment. 

Since taking charge of a spav- 
ined and palsied Gty Opera in 
1979, she has worked a wondrous 
cure on the company that helped 
make her famous. One need not 
know much performing-arts his- 
tory to be astonished at ber feat of 
not merely keeping the Gty Op- 
era alive but running in the black 
for the last five years. 

She win leave a S3 million sur- 
plus for the next general director 

to Kin 1/1 An TTllC mlnr? UAii ftrt m 


a mere former singer, not Ivaua 
Trump or Margaret Thatcher. 
The Sills place as one of the 



Mu Sotan xy u/Ttc New Yuri Taaa 

Bereriy SiHs has been a winner as a budget balancer and as a si 


fljnj Wmaym'Tk WMBagmfWc 

singer; at right, in “La Traviata.” 


and iingla m omma role of manag- 
er, The only dose parallel in mod- 
em tunes, Mary Garden's disas- 
trous one-season tenure as head 
of the Chicago Opera in 1919-20, 
certainly did not encourage one to 
think that sopranos were cut out 
for such work. 

So much for precedent 

Looking back over the Sills de- 
cade, however, what strikes me as 
forcibly as (he financial success is 
the all-embracing nature of a rep- 
ertory, neither blindly populist 
nor dogmatically elitist, that 
threads through the period. 

New works and other enterpris- 
ing repertory had always been a 
Gty Opera trademark and SQls 
kept that standard Hying, if at 
times only at half-staff. Some of 
us might wish that she had aimed 
a little higher than “The Music 
Man" or "Kismet” in her search 
for light works. 

But she also could take chances 
on stuff of higher quality (Bern- 
stein's “Can ttide,” wall’s “Silver- 
lake" and Sondheim's “Sweeney 
Todd") and make her gambles 


pay. In a period when contempo- 
rary opera was being exiled be- 


rary opera was being exiled be- 
yond (befringes of American cul- 
ture, she produced new works by 
Thomas Pasatieri, Philip Glass, 
Stanley Silverman, Jan Bach and 
Dominick Argpnto. 

At the same level of risk-taking. 


conjunction with Sovietsky Khu- send Don Regan down there and 
dozhnik, the Soviet art publishing have him write a ‘kiss an.t tell' book 


century’s important sopranos was we can look ahead to "Rasputin/* 
secure when she quit the stage, the Jay Rdse work scheduled for 


about him. " 


but there was no guarantee that its premiere this season. A Zem- 
sfae could succeed in the gritty Unsky double bOL announced for 


1990, apparently will be Sills’s 
last dice-toss. 

Things did not go as wdl as 
Sills might have hoped in the ear- 
ly years of her regime. A crucial 
season was 1981-82, when ragged- 
ness and unpredictablity pre- 
vailed from night to night, and 
after that season the collapse of 
the company would not have sur- 
prised anyone. She tried lowering 
subscription prices by 20 percent, 
which did attract enough new 
ticket buyers to make the experi- 
ment worthwhile. She still was in 
no mood, however, to abandon 
the company's traditions. 

A remodeling of the New York 
State Theater’s hard-edged acous- 
tics in the summer of 1982 mea- 
surably improved the sound of 
the young voices in which SQls 
took so much pride: the Faith 
Eshams, the June Andersens, the 
Ashley Putnams, the Jerry Had- 
leys, the Diane Sovieros, the Car- 
ol Vanesses. 

In 1983, Sills took another 
gamble, one that farther offended 
many of her critics. In an experi- 
ment to expand the audience 
base, she introduced supertitles 
for foreign-language works, and 
later for the occasional F-riglish 
work as weO. The device, import- 
ed from the Canadian Opera as 
part of an elegantly witty produc- 
tion of Massenet’s “Cendrition,” 
proved an immediate success and 
now is routinely used in many 
opera houses. 

Supertitles continue to distress 
some operagoers and are still reg- 


ularly put on trial for large and 
small aesthetic crimes. However, 
nobody would deny their impact 
on opera in the United States. 

If I bad to point to one year 
that brought the company out of 
the slough of despond and into 
the glimm er of sunshine, it would 
be 1984. Rebounding from a de- 
bilitating 10-week strike the year 
before, the company expanded its 
schedule ambitiously to include 
eight new productions. Fm the 
first time, the Gty Opera went to 
a unified summer-fall season, 
abandoning the old fall-spring ar- 
rangement. That summer SSDs 
proved that a public for air-condi- 
tioned opera existed. 

In 1984, too. Sills replaced 
some key aides; including her 
principal conductor, and for the 
first time gave one the impression 
that she was in confident charge 
of the company. 

She pulled “La Rondine” out 
of retirement and marie operago- 
ers aware of Puccmfs neglected 
charmer. She borrowed a 
“Lakmfe " from Chicago, a 
“Rake’s Progress" with David 
Hockney sets from San Francis- 
co, a Frank Corsaro "Carmen" 
set in ctvfl-war Spain from Phila- 
delphia, a Sendak-Corsaxo “Love 
for Three Oranges" from Giynde- 
bourne. 

In addition, there was the Phil- 
ip Glass “Akhnaten," co-pro- 
duced with Houston, one of the 
most imreHevedly boring nights I 
have ever spent in an opera house. 


Around than, too, Sills placed 
Handel (“ Alcana” in 1984) and 
Bellini (“Norma” in 1985) in the 
hands of Andrei Serban, an. oper- 
atic covice who flagrantly misdi- 
rected both. 

But 1985 also found the compa- 
ny pushing back the repertory's 
fringes with Oliver Knussen’s 
“Where the Wild Tlungs Are," 
Dominick Argento’s “Casanova” 
and Verdis “Attfia" (with Samuel 
Ramey as the- Hun). 

Faith Esham and Jeny Hadley 
were the vocal centerpieces of a 
“Manon" that put the Metropoli- 
tan Opera's luxurious travesty: by 
Jean-Pierre Ponndle to shame. 
That year also found the coin-' 

' pauy able to shrug off the loss in a 
fire of 10,000 costumes (for 74 
productions). Replacements ap- 
peared, not by magic but owing to 

the hind- raising apparatus that 

Sills had put in place. Against all 
expectations, Gty Opera ended 
that pivotal year in astonishingly 
good h ealth and has not locked 
back since. 

More recently. Sills has tried to 
put what she calls a “festival face" 
on her seasons by concentrating 
on specific composers. 

The result in 1986 was a French 
season notable for a “Don Qui- 
choue" revived for Ramey, as ' 
wdl as more familiar matters: 
“Wather," "The Pearl Fishers," ! 
“Faust” and “Carmen.” That mix 
of the rare and the not-so-rare 
typifies what SHls has worked 
with skill and determination to 
provide daring her tenure. - 
In a period when (he Metropol- . 
hah Opera seemed to be aiming at 
records for safe programming, she 
put us in her debt by continuing 
to flirt with mnwnai repertory, 
though always within the frame- 
work of accompany that began life 
in 1944 as a “people’s opera.” 

Checking into my fifes I find a : 
many reviews chronicling Gty 
Opera successes during the SiHs." 
regime, but others desmbiqg the : 
failures in exhaustive deimL- In- 
retrospect, it is the ptoses that 
seem more significant now.. 

No, it was not all bubbles and 
roses for Beverly SiHs. When she 
made mistakes, such as (fill in the 
blank yoursdf), they were notice- 
able and large-hearted ones. But . 
she came through. 

We will still have her to kick 
around for a wMle,but it is not 
too soon to acknowledge a job 
wdl done. 
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Caspar W, Wanberger, the (or- 
mer VS. defense, secretary, fc. 
coved the Grand Cordon of the - 
Order of ttoRising Sun from Jap^ 
nese Foreign Minister Sowifee 
on Monday. A ministry officS* 
said Uno praised Weinberger .fcf 1 . £ 
his contribution to strengthening .Y] 
security between Japan and the I 

United StaveSw.The decora^tm is a' w 




to foreign heads of state. Washer: 
ger was defense secretary fdrsewsj 
years before retiring last l^ovon- 
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honorary knighthood from 
ESzabeth H of Britain. ; 
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with the book writers y«* In ‘‘Talt 
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mg Straight," due MLucactnwuft; .-: 9 yH ;V \' - 
tot excapted in the fortbcoaieV * 
issue of People magazine; ^ 


cocca says. Reagan is ttoldnd-of- --^s- 
guy who's fun to hang out wilh but -i 
has no business being in the Wale ^ 

House. “He's not Dr. Straruplpre 

—he's Dr. Feelgood I want hunto ■■■■ : 

be my paL But riot my presadcHt; H 

the Chrysler Corpi chairman.: V, ,:.j. . : 

writes.' W' :: r ‘*V 

•? sfr= 

Two masters of modem snifter;- ' v ' ' . \ - - 

tore, Gordon BrershaR of the Ushv ' Sr^;:,.:=r 
- ed States and Oscar T^kmeyajoi: r- • 1 . \ - 

Brazil, have been seteaed to Saie 
the 1988 Pritzker Ardatecuw 
. Prize. The awards, carryin^ a -■ ' " ' 
S100,000 gramt divided equally ” 
tween the laureates, were fcenn^ly V 1 ;. ^ ^ £.ti‘--- , 

prwoitBd jtt' the Art Insfimterix . ^ ’ 

Chicago Monday. The sharing of ‘ " 
the prize was termed unprece&tap " 

ed by BiB Lacy, seactery to the " C 

jury. Bunshaft spent Iris carearwith ' ‘ 

Skidmore, Owmgs and rMertffl, 


with whom to designed several of •.-.^,“'1. ; — " 

Manhattan’s- amsramdmc ’mnitb™- . 1 ^ T ' ' - • .. ■ •'••• 


MawhatlanV rintstMnritng _ 1 ^ 

corporate bufldiugs. Niemiwer.ji-" ‘V.- - - 

taiown mainly as the major dea^ - \’f ^\ . : 

■ er of BraziFs capfial of BraaKa.; 

Penthouse magazine ifibegraitmg ; 
the hype' fat its July issue, due : 

June '6, with revealing ptou^nq^is 
. of Debra Mm ptoee, me prostitote . 
wto rqwrtedly cotitiitoted to the ' 

downfall of tdevangefot Jiraay 

Swagjgait The publisher, Rob Goc- 

done, has announced that tbe ^Ao- : T 

tiJgr^Asare sobol that tbepages | hf) [ Stilt 

of the magazme wffl be sealed^ Hit 

19 pboto^aphs Murphrce rqxxt- - v 

«fly recreates .the “precise” pd«: - t^*Tt • 

and actions ^ie says Swaggart patf ^ Hl/ll/J O* 

forever the course of .a year- ia a |i fit f > ' 

New Orleans moteL . - - | L. 
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